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PREFACE. 


I  make  no  apology  for  adding  to  an  already  enormous  literature 
on  Arteriosclerosis ,  but  I  ask  the  readers’  indulgence  for  a  possible 
criticism  on  the  brevity  of  many  discussions.  The  various  processes 
which  concern  arteriosclerosis  merit  chapters  for  each,  but  the  pres¬ 
ent  undertaking  was  not  intended  to  assume  such  pretentious  pro¬ 
portions.  As  it  is,  the  discussion  has  grown  beyond  our  expec¬ 
tations. 

The  bringing  together  of  the  observations  and  facts  concerning 
the  processes  of  disease  which  affect  the  middle  coats  of  the  arteries 
is  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  frequency  of  these  conditions. 
For  some  years  attention  has  repeatedly  been  directed  (Virchow 
1856,  Thoma  1883,  Jores  1903)  to  the  disease  of  the  intima,  with 
but  casual  reference  to  the  medial  scleroses.  Heller,  Chiari  and 
others  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  syphilitic  mesaortitis, 
Moenckeberg  has  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  medial  sclerosis,  but 
much  can  not  be  obtained  in  the  literature  concerning  medial  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  as  a  group  disease. 

Particularly  to  the  clinician  has  the  subject  of  arteriosclerosis 
been  a  difficult  one, — and  at  the  same  time  the  most  interesting. 
The  protean  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  such  that  some  type 
of  it  is  to  be  observed  by  every  practitioner  and  specialist.  What 
has  been  its  origin,  what  are  to  be  the  results,  are  questions  which 
must  be  answered  separately  in  each  case. 

It  is  hoped,  that  in  putting  together  our  own  findings  with  those 
of  others,  we  have  at  least  to  some  degree,  cleared  this  difficult 
subject  of  some  of  its  underbrush  and  allowed  the  more  important 
facts  to  present  themselves. 

This  work  was  started  in  1905  and  was  nearing  completion  when 
the  author,  in  the  disastrous  fire  at  McGill  University  in  1907,  lost 
the  entire  materials,  manuscript  and  drawings.  To  repeat  the  work, 
recollect  the  literature,  microscopic  sections  and  drawings  was  dis¬ 
heartening  and,  I  would  almost  say,  uninteresting.  The  greater 
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part  of  the  practical  work  was  undertaken  while  the  author  was 
associated  with  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  at  Montreal. 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  my  former  chief,  Professor  J.  G. 
Adami,  for  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  this  paper.  Although, 
in  respect  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  intimal  scleroses,  our  views  do 
not  entirely  coincide,  a  lengthy  discussion  on  this  topic  has  been 
omitted  as  not  bearing  directly  on  my  subject.  For  the  fuller  treat¬ 
ment  of  intimal  arteriosclerosis,  I  refer  the  reader  to  our  respective 
articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  1909,  and  in 
the  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1910. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


O.  K. 
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By  OSKAR  KLOTZ. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  etiology  of  arteriosclerosis  has 
been  much  enhanced  by  the  experimental  work  done  on  this  subject, 
and,  with  the  information  thus  acquired,  our  views  respecting  this 
disease  have  changed  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  now  realized 
that  the  disease,  instead  of  being  generalized  and  affecting  the  entire 
arterial  tree,  (i)  may  be  localized,  affecting  the  arteries  of  one 
particular  organ,  (2)  may  involve  one  particular  type  of  artery 
only,  and  (3)  may  be  limited  to  one  or  other  zone  of  the  arterial 
coat.  Not  infrequently  at  the  post-mortem  table  we  are  impressed 
by  the  extensive  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  the  coinci¬ 
dent  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  marked  involvement  of  the 
rest  of  the  arterial  system.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  make 
more  detailed  investigations  of  the  arteries  of  case  after  case,  such 
as  those  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  this  article,  without  becom¬ 
ing  convinced  at  an  early  stage  that  the  extent  of  the  disease  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  aorta  bears  no  relationship  to  that  found  in  the  peri¬ 
pheral  vessels. 

With  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made,  there  still  remains 
not  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  how  best  to  classify,  that  is,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  bring  into  relationship  the  many  conditions  affecting  the 
arterial  wall,  differentiated  during  the  last  generation,  and  included 
under  the  general  headings  of  scleroses  and  atheroma.  Regarding 
the  intimal  changes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  recent  studies  of 
Jores  and  others  have  established  a  satisfactory  basis  for  such  classi¬ 
fication.  The  same  cannot  be  said  regarding  the  changes  in  the 
media.  There  is  still  much  confusion,  both  as  to  the  nature  and 
mode  of  development  of  these  changes,  and  as  to  the  relationship 
between  medial  and  intimal  disturbances.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
timely  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  media, 
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in  the  hope  that  thereby  coordinating  my  own  observations  with 
those  of  previous  workers,  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
The  present  study,  therefore,  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  consideration 
of  certain  disturbances  affecting  the  media. 

At  the  very  onset  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of  nomenclature. 
What  general  term  is  to  be  employed  to  embrace  the  group  of  mor¬ 
bid  states  included  in  this  study?  Some,  like  Jores,  are  inclined  to 
lay  down  that  arteriosclerosis  is  essentially  an  intimal  disease,  and 
one  particular  order  of  intimal  affections  at  that :  morbid  states  of 
the  media  cannot,  they  hold,  be  included  under  this  term.  This  I 
cannot  but  think  is  too  narrow  a  view.  In  employing  any  medical 
term,  we  are  bound,  when  possible,  to  keep  in  mind  its  root  meaning, 
and  the  significance  afforded  to  it  by  its  author.  Now  “  arterio¬ 
sclerosis”  is  literally  the  state  of  hardness  of  the  arteries,  and  Lob- 
stein,  who  introduced  the  term,  employed  it  to  cover  all  conditions 
in  which  the  arteries  were  noticeably  hardened  to  the  touch  upon 
clinical  examination.  Here,  I  would  repeat  what  I  have  noted  else¬ 
where,  that  the  hardening  of  the  radials  which  affords  a  common 
clinical  diagnosis  of  arteriosclerosis  is  due  in  general  to  medial  and 
not  intimal  change.  I  have  thus  no  hesitation  in  including  the 
medial  conditions  here  under  review,  under  the  heading  of  arterio¬ 
sclerosis. 

Marchand’s  recent  interpretation  of  arteriosclerosis,  “  that  in 
general  we  must  include  those  changes  in  the  arteries  which  lead  to 
a  thickening  of  the  wall,  and  more  particularly  of  the  intima,  in 
which  not  only  degenerative  changes  (fatty  with  its  sequelae), 
sclerosis  and  calcification  (including  calcification  of  the  media) 
arise,  but  also  inflammatory  and  productive  processes,”  is  very  com¬ 
plete.  From  this  definition  there  remains  no  doubt  that  all  types  of 
changes  in  any  of  the  three  coats  of  an  artery,  which  have  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  a  thickening  or  hardening  of  the  wall,  are  of  an  arterio¬ 
sclerotic  nature ;  and  let  us  repeat  too,  that  those  changes  may  be 
either  degenerative  or  productive  in  kind.  It  will  be  appreciated 
that,  on  taking  this  view,  the  common  type  of  calcification  of  the 
media  as  it  is  found  in  the  peripheral  vessels  is  also  an  arterio¬ 
sclerosis.  Savill  also  employs  the  term  arteriosclerosis  in  the  gen- 
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eral  sense,  and  classifies  the  disease  into  three  types,  the  intimal, 
medial  and  adventitial. 

Let  us  freely  admit  that,  employed  thus,  the  term  arteriosclerosis 
becomes  generic  and  not  specific,  that  several  types  of  arteriosclerosis 
must  be  recognized,  and  so  as  each  type  is  worked  out  and  its 
characters  definitely  known,  either  a  qualifying  adjective  must  be 
employed  to  indicate  that  type,  or  a  special  name  be  given  it. 
Already  there  is  a  definite  movement  in  this  direction.  Thus 
through  the  work  of  Heller,  Doehle  and  Chiari,  the  existence  of  a 
distinct  and  typical  specific  inflammatory  affection  of  the  media  has 
become  recognized,  syphilitic  mesarteritis  (mesaortitis  productiva 
syphilitica),  while  in  order  to  abolish  the  confusion  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  terms  between  intimal  sclerosis  and  its  later  stage  of 
atheroma,  Marchand  has  launched  the  term  atherosclerosis  or 
atherosis,  and  this  has  been  hailed  with  avidity  by  several  leading 
workers  in  Germany.  For  myself,  I  welcome  either  of  these  latter 
words  as  affording  a  useful  designation  for  the  common  type  of 
intimal  arteriosclerosis,  and  helping  to  differentiate  this  form  from 
medial  arteriosclerosis  in  which  characteristically  there  is  not  en¬ 
countered  atheroma  proper.  In  dealing  thus  with  the  different 
types  of  medial  arteriosclerosis,  I  shall  not  follow  the  time-honored 
custom  of  leading  up  to  my  subject  by  means  of  an  historical  intro¬ 
duction.  To  do  this,  to  recount  conscientiously  the  successive  obser¬ 
vations  that  have  been  made  upon  the  part  played  by  the  media  in 
the  development  of  arteriosclerosis,  in  an  era  when  this  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  single  disease,  and  to  appraise  those  observations  at 
their  right  value  would  introduce  prematurely,  material  which  must 
of  necessity  be  repeated  later  in  the  orderly  study  of  the  different 
types  of  medial  arteriosclerosis. 

It  would  be  better  to  refer  to  these  early  observations  in  a  syste¬ 
matic  description  of  those  types  of  disease.  Here,  at  most,  it  is 
fitting  that  four  names  be  recalled:  that  of  Johnson,  who  first 
recognized  the  existence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  media,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  muscular  constituents  of  the  small  arteries ;  of 
Thoma,  who  laid  stress  upon  degeneration  and  weakening  of  the 
media  of  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries,  as  favoring  subsequent 
intimal  sclerosis;  of  Francis  Welch,  who  first  described  clearly  the 
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syphilitic  inflammatory  type  of  medial  disease ;  and  of  Moenckeberg, 
who  made  the  first  serious  study  of  medial  degeneration  as  a 
separate  entity. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  introduction  to  our  subject  will  be 
from  the  standpoint  of  arterial  structure.  It  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  recognized  that  the  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system  differ 
widely  in  their  histological  constitution,  in  that  the  structure  of  any 
given  artery  is  intimately  associated  with  its  function — structure 
and  function  in  fact  being  largely  interdependent.  From  this,  it 
follows,  (i)  that  the  same  noxa  acting  upon  arteries  of  different 
types  will  have  different  effects  and  (2)  that  anything  of  the  nature 
of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  disease  of  the  arteries — in  this  case  of 
medial  disease — must  be  preceded  by  the  knowledge  of  the  normal 
histology  of  the  different  types  of  the  arteries.  What  otherwise 
would  seem  to  be  wholly  dissimilar  lesions,  may  be  the  expression  of 
the  action  of  a  common  factor;  nay,  taking  a  yet  broader  outlook, 
and  regarding  not  one  coat  of  the  artery  alone,  but  the  whole  artery ; 
with  these  pronounced  differences  in  structure,  it  may  be  that  of 
functional  structure,  exercises  a  decided  influence  in  the  course  of 
the  disease  and  the  nature  of  the  lesions  there  attained. 

I11  making  the  last  suggestion,  I  am  passing  beyond  the  limits  here 
set.  It  is  sufficient  to  lay  down  that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  media  in  various  parts  of  the  arterial  tree  must  precede  any 
satisfactory  discussion  of  medial  disease. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  recently,  the  type  of  arterial  change 
(pathological),  as  well  as  its  extent,  depends  upon  two  factors — ( 1) 
the  work  and  function  of  the  tissue  supplied,  and  (2)  the  histo¬ 
logical  structure  of  the  vessel :  we  will  be  obliged  to  discuss  these 
details  at  length.  We  will  also  show  in  how  far  the  vessels  in 
different  organs  differ  in  their  histological  structure.  This,  I  have 
found,  influences  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  may  arise  in  the 
vessel.  We  are  becoming  familiar,  and  this  mainly  through  the 
work  on  experimental  animals,  with  the  action  of  different  drugs 
and  poisons  on  the  vascular  tissues.  That  certain  poisons  and 
toxins  have  definitelv  a  selective  action  for  certain  tissues  is  well 
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Anatomically,  the  arteries  are  divided  into  three  types,  the  large, 
the  medium  sized,  and  the  small  vessels.  Under  the  large  sized 
vessels  are  included  the  aorta  and  its  main  branches  in  the  neck  and 
abdomen.  The  medium  sized  vessels  are  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
branches,  arising  from  the  first  type,  while  the  small  arteries  include 
all  the  peripheral  arteries  down  to  the  finest  divisions  into  capillaries. 
This  classification  of  the  arteries  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  one,  with¬ 
out  any  proper  delineations  of  each  particular  type,  and  forms  an 
impossible  classification  in  studying  the  finer  structure  of  vessels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arteries  have  been  classified  according  to 
their  histological  structure,  and  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  media. 
The  naked  eye  appearances  of  the  arteries  give  no  clue  to  the  types 
belonging  to  the  histological  classes.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
study  the  structure  of  the  arteries  under  the  microscope,  and  to 
determine  the  structure  of  each  artery,  and  to  place  it  in  its  proper 
class. 

In  the  main,  there  are  histologically  two  types  of  arteries,  (i) 
the  elastic  type,  those  in  which  the  elastic  tissue  is  in  equal  or  greater 
proportion  to  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  media,  and  (2)  the  mus¬ 
cular  type  in  which  the  muscle  elements  are  in  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  the  elastic  fibres  in  the  media.  With  these  subdivisions, 
the  anatomical  classification  is  of  no  service.  The  vessels  which  are 
included  in  the  latter  classification  under  the  large  sized  vessels  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  a  distinct  histological  class,  and  the  same 
is  true  with  the  medium  and  small  sized  arteries. 

On  the  histological  picture  of  the  arteries  we,  therefore,  base  the 
division  of  our  arteries,  and,  although  certain  vessels  belonging  to 
one  or  other  of  these  types  vary  slightly  in  their  characters  from 
the  main  type,  these  form  only  subdivisions  under  the  main  head¬ 
ings.  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  designate  these  small  differ¬ 
ences  in  vessels  of  certain  organs  by  separate  names,  since  the  char¬ 
acters  are  isolated  to  the  arteries  of  the  particular  organ. 

Every  artery  is  possessed  of  three  tunics,  the  intima,  media  and 
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adventitia:  the  intima  consists  of  an  endothelial  layer,  with  or  with¬ 
out  connective  or  muscular  tissue  layers  between  it  and  the  internal 
elastic  lamina.  The  endothelial  layer,  which  lines  the  lumen  of  the 
artery  is  composed  of  large  flat  cells,  arranged  in  a  mosaic  or  pave¬ 
ment  fashion.  Under  normal  conditions  this  layer  is  but  a  single 
stratum,  which  under  pathological  conditions  becomes  heaped  up  on 
itself  to  form  a  many-layered  tunic.  That  the  cells  forming  the 
pearly  nodules  on  the  endothelium  of  the  blood  vessels  are,  in  part 
at  least,  endothelial  cells,  I  am  fully  convinced,  but  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  this  paper  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

Beneath  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  intima,  there  is  always,  save 
in  the  minutest  arteries,  a  thin  strand  of  connective  tissue  upon 
which  the  endothelial  cells  rest.  In  the  larger  vessels  the  quantity 
of  connective  tissue  present  increases  with  advancing  years  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  is  reached.  In  the  newborn  the 
quantity  of  connective  tissue  in  the  intima  of  the  aorta  is  hardly 
perceptible,  but,  as  Thoma  and  his  pupils  have  demonstrated,  there 
is  a  constant  production  of  fresh  tissue  of  this  nature,  with  an 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  layer  until  adolescence.  From  this 
time  onwards,  the  physiological  quantity  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
intima  remains  fairly  constant,  and  any  increase  must  be  looked  on 
as  pathological. 

Of  the  muscular  elements  in  the  intima  little  need  be  said  at  this 
juncture,  though  much  importance  is  attached  to  them  in  the  pathol¬ 
ogy  of  intimal  arteriosclerosis.  These  muscle  fibres  are  found  only 
in  the  larger  vessels  and  form  a  layer  lying  next  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  elastic  lamina.  These  muscle  elements  are  of  the  unstriped 
variety  and  have  a  longitudinal  direction  in  the  artery.  I  have 
never  convinced  myself  of  their  uniform  presence  in  the  vessels  of 
the  muscular  type.  Often  this  lamella  is  but  two  or  three  cells  in 
width,  though  at  other  times  this  muscular  layer,  which  is  called  the 
musculo-elastic  layer,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  occupying  as 
much  as  one  third  of  the  thickened  intima.  Among  the  muscle 
fibres  there  is  a  fine  network  of  elastic  fibrils  which  have  a  relation 
to  the  internal  elastic  lamina.  There  seems  to  be  little  significance 
to  be  attached  to  the  fine  elastic  elements  as  they  normally  exist  in 
the  musculo-elastic  layer,  but  with  advancing  age,  and  in  diseased, 
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particularly  weakened,  states  of  the  artery  these  fibres  become 
increased  in  quantity  and  size,  and  indicate  according  to  their  char¬ 
acters,  certain  sclerotic  changes  in  the  vessel. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  stress  the  musculo-elastic  layer  may 
become  uniformly  hypertrophied,  without,  however,  there  being  any 
diseased  condition  in  it  or  in  any  other  parts  of  the  arterial  coat. 

The  internal  elastic  lamina  is  present  in  arteries  of  all  sizes  and 
structures,  but  differs  in  its  nature  in  the  two  types  of  vessels.  The 
media,  which  is  the  mainstay  of  the  arteries,  and  which  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  point  between  the  smallest  arteries  and  the  capillaries 
arising  therefrom,  is  also  to  be  found  in  all  arteries.  This  tunic 
consists  in  every  case  of  unstriped  muscle  tissue  along  with,  in  some 
cases,  more  or  less  elastic  fibres,  and  to  a  slight  extent,  connective 
tissue.  The  media  is  bounded  on  its  outer  side  by  an  external 
elastic  lamina,  which  also  varies  in  the  different  types  of  arteries. 
The  adventitia  forming  the  outermost  tunic,  is  made  up  of  varying 
amount  of  connective,  elastic  and  musclar  tissue.  Each  of  these 
elements  fluctuates  in  quantity  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  arteries 
of  the  different  organs. 

Arteries  of  the  Elastic  Type. — The  arteries  belonging  to  this 
class  are  the  aorta,  the  first  portions  of  its  main  branches  at  the 
arch,  the  first  part  of  the  common  iliacs  and  the  pulmonary. 
As  our  interest  is  mainly  centered  upon  the  structure  of  the 
media,  I  shall  dispense  with  the  discussion  of  the  minute  histology 
of  the  intima.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  intima  in  the  arteries 
of  the  elastic  tissue  type  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  in 
those  of  the  muscular  type.  And  further  the  structure  of  the 
intima  in  the  former  is  the  more  complex,  and  embraces  more  tissue 
elements  than  is  found  in  the  latter.  The  endothelial  lining  which 
is  common  to  all  vessels  occupies  the  innermost  layer  and  lies  upon 
a  slight  amount  of  supporting  connective  tissue,  followed  then  by  a 
layer  of  longitudinally  placed  muscle  fibres,  as  has  been  described 
above.  These  muscles  fibres  are  separated  from  the  media  by  the 
internal  elastic  lamina,  which  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  the 
intima. 

However,  it  is  not  accepted  by  all  that  the  internal  fenestrated 
membrane  belongs  to  the  intima.  Donders  and  Jansen  express  the 
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opinion  that  all  parts  of  the  vessel  wall  containing  muscle  elements 
belong  to  media,  and  v.  Ebner  points  out  that  there  is  no  sharp 
division  between  the  intima  and  media.  He  is,  therefore,  inclined 
to  side  with  the  histological  subdivisions  given  by  Donders  and 
Jansen. 

It  is  evident  that  this  view  is  incorrect  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Westphalen  and  Remak.  The  coats  of  the  arteries  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  rather  by  the  direction  of  the  fibres  than  by  the  actual 
elements  they  contain. 

This  internal  elastic  lamina,  which  bounds  the  inner  side  of  the 
media  in  all  arteries,  exists  in  varying  quantities,  and  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  from  the  other  elastic  lamina  present  in  the 
media.  In  vessels  of  the  elastic  type,  the  internal  elastic  lamina  is 
but  the  innermost  of  many  lamellae,  which  are  present  in  the  media. 
In  young  individuals  this  innermost  lamella  presents  no  difference 
from  the  ordinary  elastic  rings  in  the  media  and  lies  close  under¬ 
neath  the  endothelium,  with  but  a  few  connective  tissue  cells 
between  it  and  the  endothelial  layer  of  the  intima.  In  adults,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  intima  has  gained  in  thickness,  the  internal  elastic 
lamella,  too,  becomes  more  prominent  and  presents  a  definite 
boundary  zone  between  it  and  the  media.  This  increase — it  may 
be  the  growth  of  the  elastic  tissue  in  general — can  be  observed  with 
increasing  age. 

In  a  child  up  to  three  years  the  internal  elastic  lamina  of  the 
arteries  of  the  elastic  type  presents  a  narrow  band-like  appearance, 
identical  with  its  neighboring  bands  in  the  media.  Its  characters 
are  the  same,  and  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  those  in  this  tunic.  At 
this  age  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elastic  bands  show  no  branching 
or  splitting  of  their  substance.  This  branching  does,  however, 
occur  as  age  advances.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  the  elastic  strands 
have  become  perceptibly  thicker  and  have  sent  out  a  large  number 
of  thread-like  elastic  elements  into  the  neighboring  muscle  tissue, 
and  this  increase  in  size  and  number  of  elastic  fibres  progresses 
steadily  with  age.  The  process  of  increase  is  not  confined  to  the 
elastic  elements  of  any  one  part  of  the  vessel,  but  can  be  followed  in 
any  one  of  the  tunics. 

I  should  like  to  note  here  that  the  splitting  of  the  internal  elastic 
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lamina,  upon  which  some  (Jores)  have  laid  so  much  stress,  as  being 
the  chief  characteristic  of  arteriosclerosis,  is  not  alone  confined  to 
this  lamella,  but  similar  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  media  in  arteriosclerotic  processes  or  in  old  age.  To  this  I 
shall  refer  again. 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  elastic  lamina  lies  the  media,  a 
definite  structure,  well  defined  on  both  its  inner  and  outer  borders. 
As  the  internal  elastic  lamina  bounds  the  media  on  its  inner  side,  so 
the  external  elastic  lamina  or  Henle’s  membrane  forms  its  outer 
boundary.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  whereas  the 
intimal  elastic  lamina  is  normally  made  up  of  a  single  strand,  the 
external  lamina  may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  elastic  bands,  all 
of  which  do  not  run  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  vessels  of  the 
elastic  tissue  variety  it  is  difficult  to  denote  any  particular  strand  of 
elastic  tissue  as  the  external  limiting  membrane,  save  that  the  first 
elastic  layer  lying  beyond  the  outermost  of  the  circularly  disposed 
muscular  fibres  is  to  be  considered  the  membrane  in  question,  or  in 
other  words,  the  external  elastic  lamina  is  the  last  of  the  concentric 
bands  of  the  media.  On  its  outer  side,  the  lamella  usually  shows  a 
number  of  offshoots  which  go  to  make  up  the  scattered  elastic  fibres 
of  the  adventitia.  The  external  lamina  is  seldom  more  prominently 
defined  than  any  of  the  other  elastic  bands  of  the  media;  and  hence 
can  scarcely  be  looked  on  as  an  individual  structure. 

The  media  of  these  vessels  shows  the  characteristic  alternating 
layers  of  elastic  fibres  and  muscle  bundles.  These  elastic  fibres 
differ  in  no  way  from  the  internal  elastic  lamina  of  these  vessels, 
save  that  whereas  the  internal  elastic  lamina  normally  sends  off  few 
if  any  ramifications,  the  elastic  elements  in  the  media,  although 
concentrically  arranged  give  off  connecting  bridges  of  elastic  tissue 
which  weld  the  tunic  into  a  more  compact  structure.  There  are 
usually  from  forty  to  sixty  of  these  elastic  rings  separated  by 
intervals  of  io  to  20  microns. 

We  have  now  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  elastic 
elements  in  the  structure  of  the  arteries.  In  them,  we  find  that  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  elastic  fibres  varies  with  the  changing 
function  of  the  vessels.  In  the  main  it  might  be  said  that  where 
strength  and  resistance  are  required  in  the  circulatory  system,  there 
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is  the  need  of  elastic  elements.  This  is  not  only  true  in  normal 
vessels  but  also  in  pathological  states.  Thus  the  large  arteries 
which  receive  the  direct  stress  of  the  heart  beat  are  well  provided 
with  elastic  fibres,  while  the  muscle  tissue  of  less  importance  for  the 
maintenance  of  elasticity  occupies  a  less  prominent  position  and  is 
less  in  quantity. 

I  would  here  point  out  that  the  conversion  of  the  intermittent 
blood  flow  from  the  heart  into  a  more  constant  stream,  is  a  work 
resting  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  elastic  fibres.  In  these,  nature 
has  provided  a  tissue  which  evinces  no  signs  of  fatigue,  and  which 
is  able  to  take  on  a  considerable  reserve  work,  accommodating  itself 
eventually  by  a  hyperplasia  of  its  own  elements.  I  would  point  out 
too  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  much  overworked  muscle 
tissue.  The  latter  is  subject  to  fatigue,  like  voluntary  muscle  fibres, 
and  in  this  stage  of  fatigue  no  hyperplasia  takes  place,  but  in  its 
place  degenerative  processes  occur,  which  as  I  shall  refer  to  later,  is 
of  great  significance  in  the  medial  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

The  same  observations,  which  were  made  concerning  the  develop¬ 
mental  change  in  the  internal  elastic  lamina,  are  applicable  to  the 
elastic  rings  of  the  media.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  each 
one  of  these  rings  differs  in  no  essential  way  from  the  internal 
lamina.  Thus  we  are  to  picture  the  general  structure  of  the  elastic 
stroma  as  a  system  of  tubes  which  fit  into  each  other,  and  leaving 
an  appreciable  space  between  the  contiguous  tubes.  Another  feature 
common  to  all  these  elastic  tubes  is  that  they  have  certain  fenestra¬ 
tions  which  allow  communication  between  the  spaces  occupied  by 
the  muscle  elements  and,  further,  allow  the  passage  of  the  vasa 
vasorum. 

Whereas,  the  elastic  fibres  in  young  individuals  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  are  arranged  in  concentric  layers  and  in  life  form  concentric 
cylinders  about  the  vessel,  with  few  or  no  elastic  fibrils  between  the 
rings,  there  is  with  the  later  development  of  the  vessels  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  fibres  which  link  the  elastic  rings  together  and  form  a 
network  among  the  muscle  bundles.  The  comparison  of  an  infant’s 
aorta  and  that  of  an  adult  illustrates  this  variation  in  the  elastic 
fibres  very  well.  Particularly  in  old  age — even  when  all  evidence 
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of  an  arteriosclerotic  process  is  wanting — the  relative  increase  in 
the  elastic  tissue  is  evident.  Not  only  do  new  fibres  appear  between 
the  concentric  rings,  but  the  original  elastic  strands  become  thick¬ 
ened  and  heavier.  These  changes  in  old  age  occur  at  the  expense 
of  the  muscle  tissue  which  is  relatively  decreased  and  more  closely 
crowded  together. 

The  muscle  fibres  of  the  media,  which  lie  between  the  concentric 
elastic  elements  are  entirely  of  the  unstriped  variety,  and  these  alone 
endow  the  artery  with  active  contractile  powers.  The  greater 
majority  of  these  muscle  fibres  are  circularly  disposed,  while  a  few 
fibres  hold  an  aberrant  radial  position  or  stretch  lengthwise  with  the 
artery.  There  is  but  very  little  connective  tissue  about  the  muscle 
bundles,  but  there  is  a  fair  amount  along  the  course  of  the  vasa 
vasorum  which  penetrate  the  media  from  the  adventitia  to  its  outer 
third.  The  individual  fibres  are  spindle  shaped,  and  are  about  40  to 
60  microns  long. 

While  the  elastic  fibres  are  capable  of  being  stretched  and  then 
of  returning  to  their  former  length,  they  are  incapable  of  contract¬ 
ing  beyond  this  given  length.  Naturally,  therefore,  these  vessels, 
of  the  elastic  type,  which  possess  only  a  partial  muscular  media, 
cannot  undergo  the  wide  variations  in  the  size  of  their  lumina,  being 
prevented  from  undue  dilatation  by  the  strength  of  the  elastic  fibres, 
and  hindered  from  extensive  contraction  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
muscular  elements  and  by  the  impediment  offered  by  the  fully  con¬ 
tracted  elastic  bands.  This  presents  the  main  difference  of  function 
between  the  vessels  of  the  elastic  type  and  those  of  the  muscular 
type. 

Arteries  of  the  Muscular  Type. — The  arteries  of  the  muscular 
type  include  all  the  medium  sized  vessels  mentioned  above  and  the 
large  group  of  “peripheral  arteries.”  The  main  characteristic  of 
these  vessels  is  the  large  amount  of  muscle  tissue  in  the  media,  with 
but  few  elastic  fibres  coursing  through  this  tunic.  Although  these 
vessels  are  more  or  less  deficient  in  elastic  fibres  in  the  muscularis, 
they  have  a  well  marked  internal  elastic  band  consisting  of  a  single 
strand,  which  after  death  is  so  commonly  found  to  lie  in  smooth 
folds. 

During  life  this  internal  lamella  is  stretched,  by  the  blood  pres- 
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sure,  into  a  smooth  band — or  strictly,  a  perfect  cylinder,  though  no 
doubt  between  each  pulsation  it  is  thrown  into  wavy  folds  becoming 
a  corrugated  cylinder,  by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  media. 
That  the  internal  elastic  lamina  during  life  lies  in  a  smooth  band 
can  be  demonstrated  by  filling  a  vessel  with  melted  paraffin  under  a 
pressure  equal  to  normal  blood  pressure,  and  then  allowing  the 
paraffin  to  set  while  the  vessel  is  hardened.  The  even  contour  of 
the  internal  elastic  band  is  also  noted  in  cases  of  calcification  of  it, 
•when  it  is  found  that  this  lamina  lies  as  a  circular  lamella,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  at  those  points  where  the  muscular  contraction  has 
ruptured  the  calcified  strands.  In  diseased  conditions  of  the  intima 
the  internal  elastic  lamina  may  be  reduplicated  (Jores,  Marchand, 
Aschoff  and  others),  so  that  instead  of  having  only  a  single  layer, 
there  are  now  two  or  more. 

The  media  in  the  vessels  of  the  muscular  type  is  composed,  in  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  its  structure,  of  muscle  fibres.  These  fibres  are 
on  a  whole  of  a  concentric  arrangement,  but,  nevertheless,  have  the 
muscle  tissue  divided  into  bundles  separated  by  thin  layers  of  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  It  is  in  this  connective  tissue  that  the  fine  elastic 
fibrils  appear.  The  few  elastic  fibres  which  are  found  in  the  media 
are  irregularly  disposed,  often  forming  a  fine  arborescent  network, 
but  never  arranged  in  concentric  rings.  The  muscle  bundles, 
although  maintaining  a  general  circular  arrangement  are  frequently 
obliquely  placed,  giving  greater  strength  to  the  wall  of  the  artery. 

The  muscularis  is  bounded  on  its  outer  border  by  an  external 
elastic  lamina,  consisting  of  one  or  more  well  marked  strands. 

This  external  elastic  lamina  is  of  great  importance  as  it  forms  the 
inner  border  of  a  highly  elastic  adventitia.  In  these  vessels  the 
adventitia  contains  relatively  more  elastic  fibres  and  muscle  elements 
than  in  the  arteries  of  the  elastic  tissue  type.  It  must  be  noted  too 
that  the  arteries  of  the  different  organs  differ  in  the  quantity  of 
elastic  tissue  they  possess  in  the  adventitia.  This  is  well  seen  in 
sections  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  kidney.  In  the  former  the  adven¬ 
titia  is  particularly  rich  in  elastic  tissue,  which  is  true  also  of  the 
arteries  in  the  uterus  while  in  the  kidney  less  of  it  is  present.  The 
external  elastic  lamina  in  these  vessels  is  well  defined  against  the 
muscular  media,  almost  free  from  elastic  fibres. 
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Normally  while  connective  tissue  elements  do  not  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  media  of  any  arteries  to  any  great  extent  only  such 
fibres  are  found  which  pass  between  the  muscle  fibres  and  muscle 
bundles  to  weld  a  closer  union  to  the  component  parts.  Besides  this, 
there  is  always  a  small  quantity  of  connective  tissue  along  the  course 
of  the  vasa  vasorum,  which,  except  under  pathological  conditions,  is 
of  no  great  consequence. 

Similar  to  the  arteries  of  the  elastic  type,  the  larger  of  these 
vessels  are  also  provided  with  vasa  vasorum.  Smaller  arteries,  even 
though  provided  with  the  muscular  coat,  do  not  possess  nutritive 
vessels,  save  in  the  outskirts  of  the  adventitia.  In  these  the  thin 
intima  and  the  more  important  media  derive  their  nutrition  from 
the  lumen  of  the  artery  and  from  the  lymph,  which  is  absorbed  from 
the  tissues  surrounding  the  vessel.  In  the  larger  arteries  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  nutritive  materials  through  the  intima  is  inadequate  for  the 
demand  of  the  entire  vessel.  In  these  the  vasa  vasorum  penetrate 
from  the  adventitia  into  the  outer  third  of  the  muscularis  and  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  fluids  from  these  vasa  maintain  the  nourishment 
of  both  the  outer  and  middle  third  of  the  media.  It  is  only  under 
pathological  conditions  that  these  vasa  extend  their  branches  beyond 
the  outer  third  of  the  media.  The  inner  third  of  the  muscular  coat 
is  nourished  through  the  intima  from  the  lumen  of  the  artery. 
Possibly  too  this  portion  of  the  vessel  also  obtains  some  nutrition 
from  the  vasa,  but  I  believe  that  the  materials  obtained  from  this 
source  are  small. 

In  evidence  that  the  inner  third  of  the  media  obtains  a  nutritive 
supply  through  the  intima  is  the  fact  that  when  under  diseased  con¬ 
ditions,  the  intima  is  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  its  function  of 
absorption  and  transmission  of  the  fluids  from  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel,  there  occurs  in  the  inner  layer  of  the  media,  as  well  as  in  the 
deep  layer  of  the  intima  a  degeneration  which  is  usually  a  fatty  one. 

It  has  further  been  observed  that  when  an  embolus  or  thrombus 
completely  occludes  the  lumen  of  a  large  artery  while  the  vasa 
vasorum  coming  in  at  the  adventitia  are  undisturbed,  the  portion  of 
the  artery  containing  the  obstructing  mass  shows  degenerative 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
media. 
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Dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  media,  the  vessels  of  the 
muscular  type  are  capable  of  extensive  dilatation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  contraction.  With  a  muscle-power  which  is  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  pressure  within  the  artery  these  vessels  can  readily  modify 
the  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  them. 

This  adaptability  is  essential  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
organs  and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  During 
menstruation  or  pregnancy  the  uterine  vessels  dilate  to  double  or 
three  times  their  normal  size,  which  size  is  again  assumed  at  the 
end  of  the  process.  This  control  of  the  size  of  the  artery  (lumen) 
is  alone  assumed  by  the  musculature  of  the  media.  Naturally  these 
vessels,  differing  in  their  essential  structure  from  the  arteries  of  the 
elastic  type,  are  subject  to  degenerations  and  diseases  of  quite  a 
different  sort.  The  muscular  vessels  are  a  more  active  type  of 
artery,  and  for  their  nourishment  require  a  greater  number  of  vasa 
vasorum.  These  vasa  do  not  extend  farther  than  through  the  outer 
third  of  the  vessel. 

Goodall  has  recently  pointed  out  that  after  repeated  pregnancies 
the  uterine  artery  is  not  able  to  restore  its  lumen  by  muscular  con¬ 
traction,  and  that  the  diminished  calibre  is  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  new  tissue  within  the  artery.  This  new  inner  tube 
resembles,  in  part,  the  structure  of  the  original  artery. 

Hence  in  considering  the  tissues  composing  the  media  of  the 
different  types  of  arteries,  we  observe  that  the  muscle  cells  are  the 
most  highly  specialized  cells  we  have  to  deal  with  and  they  are  the 
cells  upon  which  the  functions  of  the  arteries  depend.  Whereas 
the  elastic  fibres  form  the  strength  and  resisting  powers  of  the  larger 
arteries,  the  muscle  fibres  are  the  active  working  cells,  which  control 
the  arterial  blood  supply.  Highly  specialized  cells  are  everywhere 
the  cells  which  become  most  easily  damaged  by  various  injuries  and 
noxae,  and  so  we  find  here  also  that  the  muscle  fibres  are  the  most 
prone  to  undergo  degenerative  changes  in  the  media,  and  it  is  only 
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in  rare  instances  in  which  we  find  the  other  tissues  (particularly  the 
elastic  fibres)  showing  the  first  degeneration.  The  unstriped  muscle 
fibres  of  the  media  can  show  all  the  degenerative  changes  seen  in 
unstriped  muscle  cells  elsewhere. 

Whatever  function  the  various  component  cells  of  the  media  may 
have,  the  media  as  a  whole  forms  the  mainstay  of  the  artery.  All 
the  variations  in  pressure  brought  about  by  the  heart’s  action  act 
upon  and  are  acted  upon  by  the  vessel-walls,  that  is  by  the  media, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  resistance  of  the  latter  that  aneurysms 
do  not  occur  after  great  increase  in  arterial  pressure.  If,  however, 
the  media  is  deseased  and  weakened,  the  vessel  wall  will  not  resist 
normal  blood  pressure,  and  will  develop  in  consequence,  a  localized 
aneurysm  at  the  site  of  weakening. 

The  local  weakening  in  the  wall  of  the  media,  slight  as  this  might 
be,  was  considered  by  Thoma  to  be  always  followed  by  a  little  bulg¬ 
ing.  Relatively  this  is  no  doubt  true,  but  one  must  also  bear  in  mind 
the  earliest  changes  occurring  in  the  media,  and  which  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  microscopic  sections,  are  not  of  such  severity  to  cause  a 
giving  way  or  ectasis  of  an  artery.  Such  slight  degenerations  may 
be  fully  mended  without  leading  to  local  or  diffuse  reactions  in  the 
other  coats. 

Broadbent  has  established  the  presence  of  rhythmic  contractions 
in  the  arteries.  These  arterial  pulsations  are  independent  of  the 
heart  beat,  and  have  their  origin  in  the  regular  contractions  of  the 
musculature  of  the  media.  Such  a  system  of  automatic  contractile 
tubes  is  of  importance  in  propelling  the  blood,  particularly  during 
diastole  of  the  ventricle. 


DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  MEDIA. 


The  diseases  affecting  the  media  of  the  arteries  can  roughly  be 
placed  into  two  groups.  The  one  type,  which  we  will  call  the  pro¬ 
ductive  type  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  new  tissue  cells 
of  whatever  character,  while  the  other  is  essentially  a  degenerative 
one,  with  destruction  of  tissue  as  the  most  marked  feature. 

It  must  be  explained,  however,  that  in  attempting  to  classify  the 
medial  diseases,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  which 
shall  govern  our  grouping.  It  is  so  frequently  the  case  that 
different  types  of  medial  disease  are  present  in  the  same  specimen, 
or  again  that  the  presence  of  one  condition,  such  as  a  degeneration 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  the  media,  has  given  rise  to  other  changes, 
it  may  be  fibrous  proliferation.  It  is  the  unusual  to  find  arterial 
changes  of  but  one  character.  Therefore,  we  must  judge  the  patho¬ 
logical  change  in  a  vessel  by  the  predominant  features  which  are 
present,  but  not  forgetting  that  the  underlying  causes  m'ay  have  been 
of  a  directly  opposite  nature. 

There  is  one  form  of  the  “productive  type”  of  medial  diseases, 
in  which  cellular  proliferation  takes  place  in  the  proportional 
quantities  as  the  tissues  exist  under  normal  circumstances,  which  in 
other  words,  is  a  true  hypertrophy  or  better  hyperplasia.  On  the 
other  hand  the  newly  developed  tissue  may  be  made  up  of  one  or 
other  of  the  elements  in  the  media  in  such  a  proportion  as  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  growth  the  other  cell  elements,  The  tissue,  which  in 
the  vessels  overgrows  the  other  elements,  is,  as  in  other  organs,  con¬ 
nective  tissue  and  represents  (a)  a  chronic  inflammation,  or  (b)  a 
replacement  fibrosis. 

It  becomes  evident  that,  save  for  those  changes  resulting  in  hyper^ 
trophy  of  the  media,  the  productive  type  is  in  truth  an  inflammatory 
one — using  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  nature  of  the 
inflammation  and  the  events  leading  to  it,  we  must  discuss  under 
the  various  headings,  into  which  this  class  is  divided. 

By  introducing  the  process  of  inflammation  amidst  the  lesions  of 
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the  media,  and  assuming  a  relationship  of  these  with  arteriosclero¬ 
sis,  will  seem  to  some  a  very  radical  view.  However,  we  must 
assume  sufficiently  broad  principles  to  study  arteriosclerosis  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  development,  and  not  alone  confine  our  attention  to 
the  end  products  of  the  disease.  If  there  is  to  be  any  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  progressive  processes,  and  if  there  is  any  bene¬ 
fit  to  be  obtained  from  these  studies  upon  arterial  diseases  there 
must  be  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject  from  its  beginning. 

No  one  will  to-day  deny  that  inflammation  may  assume  many 
characters  in  different  organs,  and  that  the  vital  reaction  to  irritants 
is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  irritant  and  the  tissue  so 
affected.  That  the  picture  of  an  inflammatory  process  of  one  of  the 
various  coats  of  the  arteries  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  met 
with  elsewhere,  must  be  recognized,  that  however  the  end  result  of 
this  inflammation  is  a  sclerosis,  frequently  due  to  an  overgrowth  of 
connective  tissue,  must  also  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  a  question  for  discussion  whether  the  progressive  inflamma¬ 
tory  diseases  in  the  arteries  should  be  taught  under  the  heading  of 
arteriosclerosis,  or  whether  only  the  final  product  of  these  diseases, 
the  sclerosis  or  hardening  of  the  arterial  wall  should  alone  receive 
this  designation.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  who 
wishes  to  clearly  appreciate  the  meaning  and  significance  of  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  must  follow  the  course  of  the  disease  from  its  earliest 
beginning. 

With  this  word  of  explanation,  the  classification  of  the  medial 
diseases  of  the  arteries,  as  given  below,  will  be  better  understood : 

I.  Productive  including  Inflammatory. 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  Media. 

2.  Acute  Mesarteritis. 

3.  Chronic  or  Productive  Mesarteritis. 

(a)  Of  Bacterial  Causation. 

Syphilitic.  Chiari’s  Type  B. 

Tuberculous. 

Healed  Lesions  of  Other  Infections. 

( b )  Secondary  to  Intimal  Lesions. 

Chiari’s  Type  A. 
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II.  Degenerative. 

1.  Atrophy  of  the  Media. 

2.  Necrosis  of  Media. 

3.  Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Media. 

4.  Calcareous  Degeneration. 

(a)  Of  the  Vessels  of  the  Muscular  Type. 

(b)  Of  the  Vessels  of  the  Elastic  Type. 

5.  Hyaline  Degeneration. 

6.  Amyloid  Degeneration. 

In  the  productive  or  inflammatory  type  of  medial  diseases,  the 
process  of  degeneration,  whether  present  or  not,  is  much  less  in 
evidence.  One  must  consider  that  in  all  forms  of  fibroses,  there  is 
a  process  of  degeneration  in  some  one  of  the  tissues,  of  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  accompanying  or  preceding  it. 

Our  second  group  of  medial  diseases  is  one  in  which  the  degen¬ 
erative  processes  come  most  into  prominence.  Under  various  influ¬ 
ences  one  or  other  of  the  tissues  composing  the  media  is  severely 
injured.  At  times  a  single  type  of  tissue  is  injured  consequent  to 
the  selective  action  of  the  noxious  agent.  At  other  times  more 
than  one  tissue  is  injured. 

Directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  and  severity  of  the  degen¬ 
erative  processes  there  is  usually  a  certain  regeneration  of  tissue 
amounting  to  repair  and  more  commonly  connective  tissue  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  tissues  entering  into  the  process  of  this  repair.  But 
on  the  whole,  this  regeneration  is  slower  and  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  amount  of  degeneration  going  on. 

It  is  evident  that  our  classification  is  an  arbitrary  one,  but  one 
which  is  very  obvious  to  the  histologist.  At  times  one  meets  with 
lesions  that  lie  on  the  boundary  line  between  these  two  groups,  and 
in  which  the  amount  of  degeneration  and  regeneration  of  tissue  is 
almost  equal.  These  are  the  rarer  findings  and  do  not  minimize  the 
value  of  classifying  the  medial  diseases  as  we  have  done  above. 

The  classification  as  we  give  it  above  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
etiological  factors  bringing  about  the  disease  in  question,  because 
it  is  all  but  impossible  to  differentiate  the  forms  of  arteriosclerosis 
by  the  agent  bringing  them  about.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
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recognize  that  the  various  toxic  substances  do  not  affect  all  the 
arteries  in  like  manner,  and  that,  therefore,  a  toxic  arteriosclerosis 
may  refer  to  arterial  lesions  of  different  histological  characters. 
Our  experience  in  experimental  arteriosclerosis  has  also  taught  us 
that  the  same  chemical  agent  can  cause  arterial  lesions  of  different 
kinds,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  substance  used. 

Productive  Changes. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Media. — A  true  hypertrophy  of  the  arteries 
without  other  changes  being  present  is  seldom  met  with,  and  a  uni¬ 
form  hyperplasia  of  the  tissues  is  equally  as  infrequent.  In  1873 
Johnson  noted  an  hypertrophy  of  the  media  in  the  renal  arteries  in 
cases  of  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  and  this  was  later  confirmed  by 
Ewald,  von  Leyden  and  Friedemann.  Arteries  showing  similar 
changes  have  been  noted  by  Westphalen  in  the  uterus.  Marchand 
states  that  such  vessels  in  which  the  media  shows  a  pure  hyper¬ 
trophy  of  the  musculature  without  signs  of  degeneration  should  not 
be  classified  under  arteriosclerosis. 

Jores  noted  that  the  musculo-elastic  layer  of  the  intima  responded 
most  readily  to  hypertrophic  changes,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the 
hypertrophy  was  soon  followed  by  various  forms  of  degeneration. 
This  we  have  confirmed  for  both  human  arteries  and  those  of 
animals.  Savill  reports  the  common  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  media  in  persons  past  middle  life. 

Sternberg,  working  in  Paltauf’s  laboratory,  observed  that  in  cases 
of  arteritis  obliterans,  simulating  those  of  Winiwarter  and  Weiss,  a 
hypertrophy  of  the  media  was  present. 

One  finds,  however,  that  other  than  the  isolated  observations  on 
the  renal,  uterine  and  other  vessels,  accurate  reports  are  wanting 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  hypertrophy  in  the  media.  The  infre¬ 
quency  of  this  lesion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stimuli  leading  to 
hypertrophy  or  hyperplasia  of  the  arterial  tissues  are  seldom  so  well 
graded  that  they  do  not  also  cause  degenerative  changes.  If  it  be 
given  that  the  nourishment  of  these  tissues  is  sufficiently  preserved, 
while  the  stimuli  for  growth,  usually  of  the  nature  of  increased 
work,  are  not  too  severe,  there  is  obtained  uniform  overgrowth  of 
all  the  tissues  in  the  media  as  may  occur  in  other  organs.  Such 
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conditions  are  seen  in  the  uterine  vessels  of  young  girls  after  the 
beginning  of  menstruation,  and  in  the  same  vessels  in  young  adults 
after  first  pregnancies.  Here  all  the  factors  for  an  overgrowth  of 
the  arterial  tissues  are  present,  and  in  consequence  a  true  hyper¬ 
trophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  media  is  the  result.  I  do  not  feel 
convinced  that  such  an  hypertrophy  ever  takes  place  after  the  thirty- 
fifth  year. 

Concerning  hypertrophy  of  the  arteries  in  general,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  frequent  development,  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  a 
normal  standard  of  thickness  for  each  coat  in  every  vessel,  the  esti¬ 
mation  must  remain  a  relative  one,  influenced  by  the  personal  factor. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  hypertrophy  by  counting 
the  number  of  muscle  layers  between  the  two  elastic  laminae.  With 
Aschoff  we  must  agree  that  there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  arterial  coats  with  advancing  years  up  to  the  age 
of  thirty-five.  This  has  recently  been  verified  in  our  laboratory  by 
Foster  working  under  me  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  This 
physiological  development  involves  all  the  tissues  in  the  coat, 
although  the  elastic  fibres  and  the  muscle  cells  form  the  important 
elements  in  the  media. 

Jores  in  his  studies  on  arteriosclerosis,  in  which  he  placed  so 
much  stress  upon  the  development  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  intima, 
also  made  some  observations  on  the  development  of  new  elastic 
tissue  in  the  media.  He  found  that  where  the  intima  showed  such 
a  development  of  elastic  fibres,  the  media  also  partook  of  this 
change.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  observe  the  development 
of  elastic  fibres  in  the  media  where  the  intima  remained  unchanged, 
nor  were  these  fibres  to  be  observed  in  instances  of  progressive 
mesarteritis. 

Meigs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hypertrophied  condition  of  the 
media  is  a  diseased  and  degenerative  state.  He  has  noted  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  muscle  cells  of  the  media,  but  he  finds  that 
this  is  associated  with  a  breaking  down  of  the  muscle  fibres  and 
other  evidences  of  degeneration. 

Arteries  with  a  thickened  media  are  readily  subject  to  processes 
of  disease.  Whereas,  the  process  of  hypertrophy  was  stimulated 
by  an  increase  in  function,  at  a  time  when  the  necessary  extra  nutri- 
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tion  was  available,  the  body  sooner  or  later  meets  with  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  either  the  nutrition  is  not  properly  maintained  or 
in  which  the  stimuli  acting  on  the  media  become  greater  than  can 
be  sustained,  with  a  resulting  ill-effect  on  this  coat.  On  the  other 
hand  too,  if  this  increased  function  consist  of  excessive  pressure 
within  the  artery  hypertrophy  continues  for  some  time,  until  the 
media,  the  mainstay  of  the  artery,  becomes  exhausted  and  can  no 
longer  become  hypertrophied  nor  give  rise  to  new  tissue  cells.  Such 
exhausted  cells  allow  the  vessel  to  dilate,  and  themselves  undergo 
destruction.  This  process  of  early  hypertrophy  with  a  later  degen¬ 
eration  can  be  readily  followed  in  the  femoral  arteries.  In  different 
subjects  all  stages  of  hypertrophy,  exhaustion,  dilatation  and  degen¬ 
eration  are  to  be  found.  The  many  sacculations  found  in  the 
vessels  of  the  muscular  type,  in  Moenkeberg’s  arteriosclerosis,  are 
aneurysmal  pouchings  which  have  passed  through  the  above  stages. 

Concerning  the  hyperplasia  in  the  renal  arterioles  there  is  still 
much  debate.  The  question  arises  whether  the  arterial  hypertrophy 
in  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  arises  before  or  in  consequence  of  the 
interstitial  fibrosis  and  hyaline  changes  in  the  glomeruli.  This 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  considering  the  mechanics  of  the 
structures  under  discussion.  Moreover  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  other  factors  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Looking  at  the  glomerulus  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view  I 
should  think  that  it  is  of  enormous  importance  that  so  delicate  a 
mechanism  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  sudden  rise  of  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  nor  to  a  continued  and  excessive  pressure.  In  themselves  the 
glomeruli  are  unable  to  exert  any  controlling  influence  on  the  blood 
pressure.  Hence  this  control  must  fall  on  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  renal  arteries  and  their  arterioles.  The  higher  the  mean  arterial 
pressure,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  contraction  of  these  arteries, 
and  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  muscular  hypertrophy  to  reduce 
the  glomerular  blood  supply.  Whether  these  arteries  contract 
owing  to  reflex  nervous  stimuli  or  to  the  direct  action  of  substances 
of  the  adrenalin,  type  must  at  present  be  left  an  open  question. 

In  this  we,  therefore,  agree  with  Johnson  that  a  true  medial 
hypertrophy  is  found  in  nephritis.  Johnson,  however,  assumes  a 
kidney  lesion  antecedent  to  the  arterial  changes.  His  own  summary 
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states  his  position  very  clearly.  “  In  consequence  of  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  kidney  the  blood  is  morbidly  changed.  It  contains 
urinary  excreta  and  is  deficient  of  some  of  its  own  normal  consti¬ 
tuents.  It  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  unsuited  to  nourish  the  tissues, 
more  or  less  noxious  to  them.  The  minute  arteries  throughout  the 
body  resist  the  passage  of  this  abnormal  blood.  The  left  ventricle 
makes  therefore  an  abnormal  effort  to  drive  on  the  blood.  The 
result  of  this  antagonism  of  forces  is  that  the  muscular  walls  of 
the  arteries  and  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  become  simultan¬ 
eously  and  in  an  equal  degree  hypertrophied.  The  persistent  over 
action  of  the  muscular  tissues,  both  cardiac  and  arterial,  is  registered 
after  death  in  a  conspicuous  and  unmistakable  hypertrophy.” 

Gull  and  Sutton  do  not  agree  with  Johnson.  They  believe  that 
the  arterial  changes  in  the  kidney  are  conditions  common  to  all 
arteries  of  equal  size  which  are  or  may  be  independent  of  renal 
disease.  In  other  words  the  lesions  in  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  are 
only  a  part  of  a  generalized  condition. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  all  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  media 
increases  the  resisting  and  contractile  powers  of  the  vessels.  Where 
the  process  is  a  physiological  one,  as  in  the  uterus,  the  hypertrophy 
becomes  essential  to  carry  on  the  increased  work  to  which  the 
vessels  are  subjected.  Pregnancy  demands  vastly  greater  blood 
supply  than  normally  passes  to  the  uterus,  and  to  this  increased 
supply  the  arteries  must  accommodate  themselves.  But  once  the 
physiological  increase  of  supply  is  at  an  end,  the  arteries  must  again 
accommodate  themselves  to  an  inferior  work.  The  vessel  walls 
then  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  tissue,  particularly  muscular  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  media,  than  is  required  for  the  normal  functions,  and 
these  elements  which  are  thrown  into  disuse  are  those  which  become 
subject  to  atrophy  and  degeneration.  Hence  in  these  same  arteries 
where  we  not  infrequently  note  true  hypertrophies  and  hyperplasias 
we  also  observe  processes  of  degeneration  without  any  sign  of 
tissue  reaction. 

Acute  Mesarteritis. — Acute  mesarteritis  is  rather  an  unusual  type 
of  arterial  disease  unless  especially  looked  for  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  It  is  but  the  rare  case  which  is  detected  by  the  naked 
eye,  unless  the  condition  has  advanced  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
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pus  foci  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  On  the  other  hand  acute 
inflammatory  conditions  are  present  in  the  media,  in  cases  of  my¬ 
cotic  aneurysms,  such  as  have  been  described  by  McCrae.  These 
cases  show  microscopic  evidence  of  severe  disorganization  of  the 
entire  vessel  wall,  without  the  evidence,  which  one  looks  for  in  cases 
of  aneurysm,  of  chronic  changes  accompanied  by  an  endarteritis. 

Not  uncommonly  too,  the  acute  progressive  stage  of  mesarteritis 
is  seen  to  accompany  lesions  more  advanced  in  repair.  Syphilitic 
aortitis  shows  very  often  the  progressive  inflammation  of  the  media 
and  adventitia  about  the  vasa  vasorum,  while  irregularly  scattered 
through  the  vessel  are  plaques  of  fibrosis  denoting  a  previously 
acute  process.  I  have  only  once  obtained  a  specimen  of  acute 
syphilitic  mesaortitis  which  did  not  show  any  evidence  of  chronicity 
(fibrosis).  The  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  luetic  who  died  in 
the  late  secondaries  from  an  accident.  Macroscopically  in  this  case 
no  evidence  was  present  indicating  disease  of  the  aorta — and  only 
in  section  were  the  lymphocytic  collections  about  the  vasa,  and  the 
new  formation  of  capillaries  in  the  outer  part  of  the  media,  indi¬ 
cated.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  in  every  case  of  syphilitic  arteritis 
there  is  an  acute  or  subacute  stage  in  which  the  media  forms  one  of 
the  principal  foci.  I  have  twice  been  successful  in  demonstrating 
the  Spirochceta  pallida  in  these  specimens  and  others  have  also 
reported  this  finding. 

Not  infrequently  a  slight  and  transient  acute  mesarteritis  is 
present  in  typhoid  (Landouzy  and  Siredey)  and  streptococcus  septi¬ 
caemias.  The  conditions  in  the  media  in  these  diseases  is  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  changes  which  may  be  present  in  the  intima. 
Accompanying  a  streptococcus  septicaemia  an  inflammatory  condi¬ 
tion  of  greater  or  lesser  degree  is  formed  in  association  with  the 
small  nutrient  vessels  of  the  adventitia  and  the  media,  while  quite 
apart  from  these  changes  and  isolated  in  areas  of  the  intima  away 
from  the  infiltrated  tissue  of  the  media,  are  commonly  seen  super¬ 
ficial  fatty  streaks.  These  superficial  fatty  degenerations  of  the 
intima  are  found  in  the  aorta  between  the  pairs  of  mouths  of  the 
intercostal  branches.  The  significance  of  these  fatty  streaks  is  still 
under  debate  although  Aschoff  favors  the  view  that  these  are  the 
early  stages  of  arteriosclerosis.  This  much,  however,  we  can  say. 
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that  the  intimal  fatty  streaks  are  not  dependent  on  the  inflammatory 
lesions  about  the  vasa  of  the  media. 

Thorel  has  found  that  in  acute  infectious  diseases  the  larger 
arteries  show  a  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  adventitia.  Of  these 
diseases  typhoid,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  are  most  frequently 
associated  with  this  form  of  arteritis. 

It  has  been  a  fairly  common  observation  among  clinicians  to  find 
thromboses,  particularly  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities 
in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  These  lesions  have  been  particularly 
commented  upon  by  the  French  observers.  More  recently,  however, 
Thayer  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  thromboses  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  has  laid  particular  stress  upon  its  association  with  acute  mesar- 
teritis.  He  was  able  to  demonstrate  an  acute  arteritis  preceding  the 
thrombosis. 

Moreover,  this  author  observed  that  the  “  radial  arteries  in  old 
typhoids  were  palpable  in  a  proportion  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
that  found  in  control  observations.” 

McCrae  has  recently  demonstrated  acute  lesions  in  the  media  due 
to  the  streptococcus  in  the  course  of  a  puerperal  infection.  In  his 
case,  however,  there  was  present  a  progressive  syphilitic  aortitis, 
and  it  was  found  that  in  the  areas  of  syphilitic  arterial  change  the 
secondary  streptococcal  invasion  was  the  most  recent  and  produced 
further  medial  degenerations,  thereby  hastening  the  development  of 
aneurysm  at  these  sites. 

A  mesarteritis  is  commonly  present  in  vessels  passing  to  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  infected  and  purulent  foci.  Larger  arteries  lying 
near  a  small  abscess  may  have  only  half  of  their  circumference  or  less 
showing  acute  inflammatory  infiltration.  The  process  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  may  be  localized  along  the  vessels  of  the  media  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  may  be  diffuse  and  without  regard  to  the  blood  supply  of  the 
vessel  coats.  Such  vessels  are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  lungs  in 
association  with  infected  tuberculous  cavities  (Pauli).  Of  neces¬ 
sity  these  conditions  will  also  lead  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the 
adventitia.  The  importance  of  an  acute  mesarteritis  associated 
with  abscess  formation  is  that  the  vessel  wall  lying  contiguous  to  the 
abscess  cavity  undergoes  necrosis,  with  possible  aneurysm  forma¬ 
tion,  and  at  times  there  is  rupture  of  the  artery.  Such  a  degenera- 
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tion  of  the  vessel  wall  may  result  as  a  direct  advance  of  the  necrotic 
process  into  the  arterial  tissues,  or  from  a  septic  thrombus  of  the 
vasa  vasorum. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here,  that  this  process  explains  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  aneurysms  in  and  about  tuberculous  cavities  in  the  lung. 

Less  frequently  one  meets  with  an  acute  inflammatory  process 
advancing  from  the  intima  into  the  media.  Such  cases  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  deposition  of  a  septic  thrombus  on  the  surface  of  the 
intima  and  are  usually  located  at  the  site  of  atheroma  or  athero¬ 
matous  ulceration  (thromboarteritis) .  In  the  aorta,  mural  thrombi 
are  not  so  rare ;  in  the  peripheral  arteries,  however,  the  thrombi 
more  frequently  encircle  the  entire  vessel  and  occlude  it.  In  each 
of  these  types  the  septic  agents  may  advance  through  the  intima  into 
the  media  and  there  set  up  an  acute  inflammation  with  a  diffuse  poly¬ 
nuclear  infiltration.  It  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  a  septic  em¬ 
bolus  may  lead  to  results  in  the  vessel  coats,  similar  to  thrombosis. 

Mechanical  injury  without  the  presence  of  sepsis  is  also  an  occa¬ 
sional  factor.  Not  a  few  cases  are  on  record  of  traumatic  injury, 
by  bullets,  of  one  or  other  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  in  all  of  these 
cases  presenting  a  secondary  aneurysm  from  such  an  injury,  the 
media  has  been  severely  damaged. 

The  histological  appearance  of  these  vessels  differs  but  slightly. 
There  are,  however,  the  cases  in  which  the  acute  inflammatory  infil¬ 
tration  of  the  media  is  diffuse  while  in  others  it  is  localized  to  the 
small  nutrient  vessels  passing  from  the  adventitia  into  the  outer 
third  of  the  middle  coat.  Again  of  the  latter  group  there  are  those 
in  which  the  inflammatory  infiltration  is  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  lymphocytes,  as  in  syphilis  and  the  chronic  granulomata,  while 
others  are  almost  entirely  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes.  Save  for 
the  granulomatous  lymphocytic  infiltrations,  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  process  gives  us  but  little  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  infecting  agent.  To  this  I  must  add,  however,  that  in  acute 
mesarteritis  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  particularly 
in  meningococcus  infections  the  leucocytic  infiltration  is  most  in¬ 
tense  and  diffuse — at  times  so  extensive  as  to  overshadow  the  tissue 
of  the  individual  layers  of  the  wall.  The  picture  is  a  very  striking 
one,  showing  the  invasion  of  the  leucocytes,  not  by  way  of  the  blood 
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stream,  but  by  the  lymphatic  spaces.  The  question  of  meningo¬ 
coccus  arteritis  is  well  discussed  by  Loewenstein. 

In  the  lesions  produced  by  severe  typhoid  fever,  the  areas  of 
leucocytic  infiltration  in  the  media  may  show  evidence  of  connective 
tissue  proliferation.  In  these  it  is  seen  that  the  cells,  immediately 
surrounding  the  vasa  vasorum,  become  large  and  oval  shaped,  and 
between  these,  cells  of  fibroblast  types  are  seen.  At  times  too  these 
areas  of  proliferation  are  seen  to  extend  closer  to  the  intima  than 
the  normal  position  of  the  vasa  would  take  them.  The  intima 
commonly  shows  only  a  slight  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells, 
with,  however,  quite  a  marked  fatty  degeneration  of  the  musculo- 
elastic  layer.  In  the  more  severe  typhoid  infections  the  muscle  cells 
of  the  media  show  signs  of  extensive  degeneration  with  a  fine  fatty 
deposit  in  them.  These  changes  accompanied  by  a  productive 
process  are  most  often  seen  in  the  vessels  of  the  elastic  type.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  bacteria  present  in  the  arterial  walls  have  been 
demonstrated  by  appropriate  methods  (Warthin  and  McCrea). 

In  none  of  the  lesions  of  the  acute  inflammatory  type  have  I  ever 
noted  evidence  of  new  elastic  tissue  formation. 

Experimentally  various  inflammatory  lesions  have  been  produced 
in  the  media  by  infective  agents  (Klotz  and  Saltykow),  trauma, 
(Malkofif)  and  thrombi.  In  introducing  living  bacteria  into  the 
circulation,  these  organisms  find  their  way  into  the  vasa  vasorum 
and  set  up  inflammatory  conditions  about  them.  The  histological 
picture  is  identical  with  that  found  in  human  arteries  in  which 
infection  has  gained  entrance  into  the  medial  tissues.  Syphilitic 
mesarteritis  has  not  been  reproduced  in  animals. 

The  so-called  neurotic  angioscleroses  (Lewaschew)  produced  in 
dogs  by  injury  and  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve  must  be  regarded 
as  an  infective  lesion  following  trophic  ulcers  of  the  leg.  Lewa¬ 
schew  found  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  media  and  adventitia  of  the 
smaller  arteries,  but  no  changes  in  the  larger  vessels.  In  some  of 
the  animals  experimented  upon  gangrene  of  the  leg  or  extensive 
ulcers  developed,  which  were  no  doubt  associated  with  the  general 
cellulitis  and  arteritis  present  (Czyhlarz  and  Helbring). 

An  acute  mesarteritis  is  a  serious  lesion  in  the  vessel  wall,  and 
particularly  that  type  which  is  persistent  and  in  which  considerable 
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destruction  (as  in  syphilis),  accompanies  the  inflammation. 
Aneurysms  both  of  rapid  or  slow  development  are  serious  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  milder  grades  of  mesarteritis  usually  mend  readily, 
leaving  more  or  less  connective  tissue  at  the  points  of  repair. 

The  final  stages  of  acute  mesarteritis  will  be  considered  under 
Chronic  Mesarteritis. 

Chronic  or  Productive  Mesarteritis. — Most  of  the  cases  of 
chronic  productive  mesarteritis  have  had  a  preceding  acute  stage, 
and  the  majority  owe  their  being  to  infection.  Odd  cases,  no 
doubt,  are  met  with  in  which  a  true  acute  stage  was  lacking,  and 
which  from  the  very  first  were  slowly  progressive — of  the  nature  of 
chronic  granulomata  or  in  which  a  replacement  fibrosis  followed 
non-inflammatory  degenerations.  However,  it  may  be  said  in 
general,  that  those  factors  which  produce  an  acute  mesarteritis,  as 
was  noted  above,  are  also  able  to  produce  chronic  fibrosis  of  the 
media. 

The  chronic  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  media,  and  it  is  true 
also  of  the  acute  inflammations,  are  more  commonly  found  in  the 
aorta  and  its  large  branches  than  in  any  other  vessels  in  the  body. 
The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  abundant  capillary  supply  to  the  outer 
portion  of  the  media  of  the  aorta  and  the  large  arteries,  while  in 
the  smaller  vessels  these  nutrient  vessels  are  few  or  entirely  want¬ 
ing.  In  1844  Rokitansky  stated  that  the  intima  of  blood  vessels 
could  not  become  inflamed,  because  of  the  lack  of  blood  capillaries. 
To-day  we  recognize  an  inflammatory  condition  of  non- vascular 
tissues,  and  we  may  modify  Rokitansky’s  maxim,  and  say  that  the 
frequency  of  inflammatory  states  of  the  arterial  coats  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  vascularity  of  the  vessel  walls. 

All  are  fully  agreed,  I  believe,  that  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  mesaortitis  (and  also  mesarteritis),  as 
has  been  fully  set  forth  by  Chiari.  We  would  suggest,  however, 
that  whereas  Chiari  has  distinguished  between  two  types  of  medial 
disease  occurring  in  the  aorta,  his  Type  A  and  Type  B  can  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  productive  mesarteritis  whenever  it  is 
found.  The  features,  which  distinguish  the  primary  from  the 
secondary  production  of  the  scar  tissue  in  the  aorta,  are  applicable 
to  all  the  arteries. 
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The  secondary  mesarteritis  or  Chiari’s  type  A  is  the  result  of, 
and  follows  a  diseased  condition  of  the  intima,  an  endarteritis 
chronica  deformans.  In  this  instance  the  mesarteritis  is  limited 
to  the  area  underlying  a  hyperplastic  intimal  plaque  or  an  athero¬ 
matous  softening.  In  this  isolated  area  of  the  media  the  vasa 
vasorum  advance  from  the  outer  third  of  the  media  towards  the 
intima.  Evidently  the  cutting  off  of  the  nourishment  from  the 
intima  by  the  endarteritis  has  been  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  lead  to 
new  capillary  formation.  These  vessels  are  surrounded  by  a  leu¬ 
cocytic  infiltration  and  later  heavy  strands  of  connective  tissue 
occupy  their  environment.  With  the  advance  of  the  vasa  vasorum 
and  the  accompanying  fibrosis,  the  tissue  elements  of  the  media 
are  pushed  aside  and  distorted.  The  concentric  elastic  bands  are 
interrupted  in  their  course  and  the  muscle  fibres  are  replaced  by  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  Similar  changes  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  adven¬ 
titia,  where  it  is  well  seen  how  the  chronic  inflammatory  or  pro¬ 
ductive  tissue  follows  the  course  of  the  blood  vessels. 

It  is,  however,  less  frequent  to  find  a  productive  mesarteritis 
following  intimal  sclerosis,  than  to  observe  degenerative  changes 
occurring  in  the  media  underneath  endarteritic  plaques  or  atherom¬ 
atous  ulcerations.  However,  in  the  event  of  an  adherent  throm¬ 
bus  in  an  artery  becoming  organized,  the  fibrous  tissue  elements 
which  invade  the  thrombus  from  the  intima,  also  extend  down¬ 
wards  into  the  media.  Moreover  the  nutrient  supply  for  the  or¬ 
ganizing  mass  is  obtained  to  a  great  extent  from  the  vasa  vasorum 
of  the  media.  These  vessels  send  capillaries  to  the  organizing  clot, 
and  along  with  them  there  is  a  considerable  development  of  fibrous 
tissue.  In  the  event  of  a  later  canalization  of  the  thrombus,  the 
walls  of  the  artery  remain  permanently  sclerosed  at  this  point. 

In  Chiari’s  productive  mesarteritis,  Type  B,  which  term  he  re¬ 
serves  particularly  for  syphilitic  mesaoritis,  the  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  connective  tissue  proliferation  in  the  media  are  primary 
to  any  changes  occurring  in  the  intima.  The  changes  which  occur 
in  the  media  and  adventitia  constitute  the  important  characteristics 
of  the  disease,  while  the  intimal  thickening  is  only  developed  sec¬ 
ondarily.  Type  B  is  particularly  characterized  by  the  infrequency 
of  degenerative  changes  (calcification)  arising  in  the  intima,  while 
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however,  this  thickened  layer  is  furrowed  and  “  knotty,”  and  is 
localized  mainly  in  the  ascending  aorta.  Microscopically,  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  are  found  in  the  media,  where  granulation  tissue 
and  connective  tissue  form  firm  masses  about  the  vasa  vasorum 
such  as  are  not  present  in  endarteritis  chronica  deformans.  The 
adventitia  always  shows  more  or  less  inflammatory  reaction  about 
the  vasa,  while  the  intima  after  a  time  proliferates,  after  the  nature 
of  a  chronic  inflammation.  It  is  seldom  that,  early  in  the  disease, 
macroscopic  degenerative  processes  appear  in  the  media,  or  if  they 
do,  they  are  very  slight  in  extent.  The  lesions  appear  in  their 
whole  nature  to  be  the  result  of  a  chronic  irritation,  which  is  only 
sufficiently  severe  to  stimulate  growth.  That  a  certain  quantity  of 
muscle  and  elastic  tissue  is  destroyed  in  the  media  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  inflammation  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  loss  of  this 
tissue  is  sufficiently  slow  to  allow  the  growth  of  the  connective 
tissue  to  fill  in  many  of  the  gaps. 

In  the  more  advanced  conditions  where  the  inflammatory  process 
has  spread,  the  old  sites  of  invasion  give  place  to  “  gummy  ”  de¬ 
generation  in  which  the  muscle  and  elastic  tissue  appear  to  melt 
away.  The  involved  vessel  wall  is  much  distorted,  and  its  place 
taken  by  granulation  tissue,  fibrosis  and  necrosis. 

I  shall  discuss  later  the  point  about  which  there  has  been  some 
debate,  namely,  whether  the  intimal  change  here  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  outcome  of  the  chronic  inflammation  or  as  of  the  nature  of 
a  strain  hypertrophy. 

We  have  now,  thanks  to  Francis  Welch  and  Heller,  become 
familiar  with  the  macroscopic  picture  of  syphilitic  aortitis,  so  that 
it  seldom  escapes  recognition.  The  localization  in  the  ascending 
aorta,  the  lack  of  certain  degenerative  changes  on  the  surface,  the 
furrowed,  thickened  and  scarred  intima  combine  to  form  an  un¬ 
mistakable  picture.  With  the  microscopic  picture  of  the  intima  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  be  so  certain.  There  are  other  infectious 
diseases  which  lead  to  a  small  celled  infiltration  of  the  vasa  vas¬ 
orum  in  the  adventitia  and  media,  and  which  on  healing  leave 
bands  of  scar  tissue  coursing  through  the  tissues  of  the  vessel  wall. 
However,  the  characteristics  of  syphilitic  mesarteritis  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  those  of  other  infectious  mesarteritides  as  the 
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syphilitic  cirrhoses  of  the  liver  do  to  other  liver  cirrhoses.  That  is 
in  syphilitic  mesarteritis  the  connective  tissue  bands  are  much 
heavier,  and  more  stellate  than  are  seen  in  other  cases. 

The  macroscopic  appearance  of  the  syphilitic  aorta  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  is  well  described  by  Malmsten.  “  The  wall  of  the 
aorta  is  thickened.  The  inner  surface  is  uneven  and  has  diffuse 
or  closely  aggregated,  round  or  irregular,  more  or  less  circum¬ 
scribed  convex  plaques,  which  on  cutting  through  are  seen  to  consist 
of  yellowish  white  firm  masses,  presenting  here  and  there  stellate 
scar-like  contractions.  This  puckering  leads  to  the  irregular  groov¬ 
ings  and  warty  character  of  the  surface.  Besides  this  sclero- 
gummy  process,  the  aorta  shows  changes  simulating  advanced  and 
degenerated  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere.  As  regards  the  localiza¬ 
tion,  the  aorta  may  be  attached  throughout  its  entire  length  or  more 
frequently  in  the  ascending  arch  alone,  or  again  various  areas  in  the 
vessel  may  be  attacked  leaving  clear  parts  between  the  lesions. 
Large  calcareous  masses  or  plaques  are  entirely  wanting.” 

In  short,  in  this  stage  of  syphilitic  aortitis  all  three  coats  of  the 
artery  are  affected,  the  intimal  lesions  having  followed  the  changes 
in  the  adventitia  and  media.  Microscopically  we  find  that  the 
thickened  artery  owes  its  bulk  to  the  immense  increase  in  the  ad¬ 
ventitia  along  with  the  thickening  of  the  intima.  The  media  suffers 
an  actual  loss  and  narrowing  due  to  destruction  of  the  fibres  of  its 
essential  tissues,  and  is  frequently  reduced  to  less  than  one  third 
its  original  width. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  early  changes  in  syphilitic  arteritis 
takes  place  about  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  adventitia,  of  the  nature 
of  lymphocytic  infiltration  about  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  Tis¬ 
sue  destruction  is  not  evident  at  the  beginning.  Lymphocytic  infil¬ 
trations  about  the  vasa  vasorum  are  also  seen  very  early,  and  with 
this  there  appears  a  new  development  of  capillaries  which  course 
the  media  beyond  the  limits  of  the  outer  third.  As  these  vessels 
stretch  through  the  medial  tissues  there  is  a  concurrent  loss  of 
muscle  and  elastic  tissue,  while  young  fibrous  tissue  accompanies 
the  advance  of  the  vasa.  The  remarkable  feature  in  the  process 
of  the  lesion  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  fixed  tissues  (muscle 
and  elastic  fibres).  These  tissues  appear  to  melt  away  in  the  en- 
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vironment  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  but  the  process  of  tissue-loss  is 
not  so  rapid  as  to  leave  areas  of  necrosis  patent,  but  new  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue  is  found  to  keep  almost  equal  pace  with  the  tissue  destruction. 
The  areas  in  which  the  tissue  cells  are  “  melting  down,”  are  always 
densely  infiltrated  with  lymphocytes,  plasma  cells  and  fibroblasts. 
A  careful  examination  of  active  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  arterial 
wall  demonstrates  that  the  muscle  fibres  commonly  undergo  fatty 
degeneration  before  disintegrating,  and  that  similar  changes  take 
place  in  the  elastic  tissue.  Before  final  dissolution  the  elastic 
strands  no  longer  react  to  elastin  stains. 

The  vasa  vasorum  of  the  adventitia  and  media  frequently  show 
changes  quite  similar  to  those  in  the  main  artery  (Molinari).  The 
intimal  proliferation  in  these  small  vessels  becomes  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  occlusion  of  the  lumen,  and  Molinari  believes  that  this  pro¬ 
duces  nutritional  disturbances  sufficient  to  cause  necrosis  of  the 
muscular  and  elastic  elements  of  the  media.  The  development  of 
granulation  tissue  and  miliary  nodules  about  the  vasa  vasorum  is 
considered  by  Doehle,  Beck  and  Backhaus  to  be  miliary  gummata. 
It  is  but  seldom  that  giant  cells  are  encountered  in  these  cellular 
aggregations. 

This  microscopic  picture  of  productive  mesarteritis  differs 
widely  from  the  ordinary  one  of  arteriosclerosis,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  distinctive  for  syphilis  as  seen  in  the  aorta.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that  other  agents  (infections) 
than  syphilis  can  bring  about  similar  changes  in  the  arteries.  Thus 
in  several  instances  Chiari  and  also  Beck  encountered  lesions  of  a 
like  nature  in  individuals  in  whom  both  the  history  and  the  anatom¬ 
ical  findings  elsewhere  in  the  body  proved  negative  for  syphilis. 
Chiari  states  that  although  a  mesaortitis  productiva  of  the  Type  B 
may  be  caused  by  other  agents,  syphilis  as  a  factor  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  any  case. 

Besides  producing  scar  tissue  in  the  media  with  a  secondary  pro¬ 
liferation  in  the  intima,  syphilis  may  lead  to  true  gummatous  for¬ 
mation  in  the  arteries.  Benda  and  others  have  observed  that  the 
small  and  medium  sized  arteries  as  well  as  the  thoracic  aorta  are 
the  places  most  often  attacked.  The  gummata  localize  in  the  media 
or  adventitia,  where  giant  cells  and  lymphocytic  infiltrations  are 
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found.  In  the  intima  the  endothelial  and  subendothelial  tissues 
proliferate,  leading  to  endarteritis,  deformans  or  obliterans.  This 
tertiary  lesion  of  syphilis  in  the  aorta  has  also  received  attention 
from  Doehle  and  Malmsten,  the  latter  of  whom  referred  to  it  as  a 
“  sclerogummyaortitis.”  The  gummy  type  of  lesion  carries  with  it 
the  characteristics  of  granulation  tissue  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
gummy  degeneration  is  found.  Hence  we  have  the  combined  pro¬ 
ductive  and  degenerative  processes  going  on  side  by  side. 

The  more  direct  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  productive  mesarteri- 
tis  Type  B  being  syphilitic  has  been  brought  forward  by  Schmorl, 
Benda  Wright  and  me  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirochceta 
pallida  in  the  medial  lesions  of  the  arteries.  The  same  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  demonstrating  the  spirochsetes  in  the  syphilitic 
mesarteritis  as  is  found  with  the  tertiary  lesions  of  the  disease.  In 
favorable  instances  and  earlier  lesions  the  spirochsetes  are  present 
in  large  numbers  about  the  lymphocytic  collections  of  the  vasa. 
When  older  and  more  advanced  changes  are  present  the  organisms 
are  found  only  rarely  in  the  peripheral  zone. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  organism  ( Spirochceta  pallida )  and 
its  toxins  are  directly  responsible  for  the  invasive  inflammatory 
tissue  of  the  adventitia  and  media. 

Up  to  the  present,  adequate  explanations  have  not  been  given  for 
the  localization  of  the  syphilitic  aortic  lesions  in  the  ascending  limb. 
The  frequency  of  this  site  suggests  an  anatomical  reason,  possibly 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  blood  supply,  and  the  origin  of 
the  vasa  vasorum  of  this  portion  of  the  aorta. 

While  so  many  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  histology 
of  acquired  syphilitic  aortitis,  there  had  been  relatively  little  work 
done  on  changes  in  the  arteries  in  the  congenital  form  of  the 
disease. 

Mracek  has  noted  in  congenital  syphilis  that  there  are  numerous 
ecchymoses  in  the  adventitia  of  the  larger  vessels,  while  the  vasa 
vasorum  exhibit  a  small-celled  infiltration  about  them.  Occasion¬ 
ally  too,  he  noted  a  slight  endarteritis  in  the  carotid,  crural  and  iliac 
arteries.  Buchta  has  reported  a  case  of  congenital  syphilis  in  a 
young  adult  of  seventeen,  in  whom  the  vessels  of  the  arms  and 
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legs  became  cord-like,  and  greatly  impeded  the  circulation,  so  that 
partial  gangrene  of  the  foot  set  in. 

Bruhns  has  recently  examined  nine  cases  of  congenital  syphilis, 
and  has  been  able  to  demonstrate  lesions  in  the  aorta  which  are  very 
like  the  lesions  met  with  in  mesaortitis  productiva,  as  described  by 
Chiari  in  adults.  The  dilated  vasa  vasorum  in  the  adventitia 
showed  a  constant  small-celled  infiltration  about  them,  while  the 
condition  was  also  to  be  traced  in  the  outer  zone  of  the  media.  The 
dense  inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  media  leads  to  a  pushing 
apart  of  the  elastic  fibres,  so  that  the  structure  of  the  vessel  be¬ 
comes  looser  in  this  region.  The  leucocytic  collections  in  his  spe¬ 
cimens  consisted  both  of  mononuclear  and  polynuclear  cells,  while 
epithelioid  cells  were  also  present. 

Bruhns  concludes  that,  in  congenital  syphilis  of  the  aorta,  acute 
inflammatory  infiltrations  are  present  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  media 
and  in  the  adventitia,  particularly  about  the  vasa  vasorum.  He 
holds  that  the  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis  in  the  aorta  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  acquired  type  as  described  by  Chiari. 

Wiesner  has  studied  the  arterial  changes  in  ten  undoubted  cases 
of  congenital  syphilis  in  children,  and  has  found  constant  charac¬ 
teristic  lesions  in  the  arteries.  According  to  his  findings  the  aorta 
with  its  larger  branches,  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  the  most 
frequent  sites  of  the  pathological  conditions.  In  these  vessels  he 
distinguished  a  boundary  zone  between  the  media  and  adventitia, 
in  which,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  arterial  lesions  of  acquired 
syphilis,  the  primary  alterations  in  the  tissue  are  to  be  looked  for. 
He  found  a  constant  hypersemia  of  the  vasa  vasorum  both  in  the 
adventitia  and  in  the  boundary  zone,  while  in  some  cases  a  throm¬ 
bosis,  and  even  a  hemorrhage,  occurred  in  these  regions.  The 
hemorrhages  in  his  cases  occurred  most  frequently  in  the  adventitia. 
Another  constant  feature  found  in  the  arteries  in  congenital  syphilis 
is  the  presence  of  a  round-cell  infiltration  following  the  vasa  vas¬ 
orum  from  the  adventitia  into  the  media.  In  congenital  syphilitic 
children  several  weeks  old,  Wiesner  found  a  peri -vascular  fibrosis 
replacing  the  cellular  infiltration,  and  in  some  cases  an  obliteration 
of  the  nutrient  vessels. 

In  one  instance  of  a  child  three  months  old  he  noted  the  occur- 
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rence  of  a  connective-tissue  production  in  the  media,  so  that  the 
elastic  fibres  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  this  region.  Wies- 
ner  considered  that  this  was  a  later  stage  of  the  inflammatory  in¬ 
filtration  seen  about  the  vasa  of  the  aorta  in  new  born  children. 

Recently  we  have  reported  a  case  of  congenital  syphilitic  aortitis 
in  a  still-born  full-term  child.  The  lesions  in  this  case  presented 
characters  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  acquired  disease.  The 
ascending  aorta  and  the  arch  were  the  site  of  irregular  radiating 
grooves  about  which  the  intima  was  thickened.  Petechial  hemor¬ 
rhages  of  the  media  could  be  seen  through  the  intima. 

In  the  microscopic  sections,  it  was  found  that  the  media  showed 
an  intense  small  celled  infiltration,  localized  about  the  vasa  vaso- 
rum.  This  infiltration  was  also  present  in  the  adventitia.  Not 
alone  were  lymphocytes  present  about  the  vasa,  but  there  were 
polynuclear  and  epithelioid  cells,  besides  a  general  diffuse  fibrosis, 
pushing  aside  the  normal  tissues  of  the  wall.  A  necrosis  involving 
the  elastic  tissue  and  muscle  fibres  of  the  media  was  present.  The 
intima  was  much  thickened  over  the  altered  media. 

It  was  suggested  that  since  the  congenital  syphilitic  lesions  of  the 
aorta  resembled  so  closely  those  of  the  acquired  type  in  adults,  that 
more  than  probable,  some  of  the  so-called  acquired  lesions  in  the 
arteries  which  are  met  with  in  later  life,  are  of  congenital  origin. 

Recently  Scharpff  has  examined  the  aortas  from  a  number  of 
syphilitic  infants.  The  specimens  which  he  examined  showed  no 
macroscopic  lesions,  and  he  was  unable  to  determine  any  definite 
mesarteritis  in  the  histological  preparations.  From  his  observa-' 
tions  Scharpff  rather  doubts  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
Wiesner. 

On  the  other  hand  Scharpff’s  findings  only  illustrate  that  in 
cases  of  congenital  syphilis,  aortic  lesions  are  not  necessarily 
present.  The  same  is  also  true  for  acquired  syphilis. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  above,  although  syphilis  is  the 
more  frequent  causative  factor  in  the  production  of  a  primary 
chronic  mesarteritis,  due  credit  must  be  given  to  other  infections. 
I  have  convinced  myself  that  rheumatism  does  lead  to  small  areas 
of  medial  fibrosis  which  in  many  respects  simulate  the  sclerotic 
patches  in  the  heart  described  by  Aschoff.  During  the  progressive 
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stage  of  these  lesions  narrow  lines  of  cellular  infiltration  are  seen 
along  the  small  capillaries  in  the  adventitia  and  also  in  the  media. 
The  larger  arteries  and  arterioles  of  the  media  do  not  share  this 
infiltration.  Moreover  the  inflammatory  process  is  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  zone  just  along  the  vasa  vasorum.  Frequently  this 
infiltration  is  only  a  few  cells  deep.  As  the  process  of  repair 
advances  this  area  becomes  occupied  by  a  zone  of  fibrosis,  which  as 
in  rheumatic  myocarditis,  is  very  patchy  in  character.  Recently 
I  have  been  able  to  reproduce  these  lesions  in  rabbits  by  repeated 
inoculations  at  varying  intervals  of  the  so-called  Micrococcus 
rheumaticus.  These  experimental  lesions  I  found  only  in  the 
aorta,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  associated  with  intimal 
thickenings  in  the  aortic  arch. 

In  typhoid  infections  although  an  acute  stage,  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  under  acute  mesarteritis,  is  not  infrequently  found,  the 
process  of  fibrosis  does  not  so  commonly  occur.  It  would  seem 
that  although  there  is  an  acute  reaction  about  the  vasa  vasorum  in 
typhoid,  the  reaction  is  too  slight,  and  the  fixed  tissues  about  the 
vasa  are  too  little  altered  to  demand  the  development  of  new  fibrous 
tissue.  It  was  only  rarely  that  there  was  any  evidence  of  destruc¬ 
tion  or  of  fibrous  tissue  proliferation  about  the  vasa  vasorum. 

More  rarely  do  we  find  a  tuberculous  infection  of  the  media. 
Occasional  cases  of  tuberculosis  involving  the  intima  have  been 
reported.  These  latter  conditions  are  most  frequently  found  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  previous  intimal  lesion  into  which  the  tubercle  bacilli 
have  found  their  way,  setting  up  a  caseating  focus  (Aschoff). 
Here  and  there  the  aortic  wall  is  involved  along  with  other  organs 
in  a  miliary  tuberculosis  which  can  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  infection  is  found  to  localize  in  the  intima  (Thorel). 
Blume  found  such  a  condition  in  the  pulmonary  veins  of  a  child  one 
and  three-quarters  years  old.  In  all  of  the  reported  cases  an  active 
or  caseating  focus  has  been  described  which  was  in  close  association 
with  or  had  broken  into  a  blood  vessel,  leading  to  a  severe  tubercu¬ 
lous  septicaemia.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  in  the  event  of  a 
tuberculous  focus  existing  in  the  intima  of  an  artery,  it  is  seldom 
that  this  focus  extends  into  the  media.  Indeed  it  is  unusual  too 
that  an  isolated  tuberculous  focus  develops  about  the  vasa  vasorum 
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at  a  distance  from  the  primary  site.  Tubercles  may  and  do  form 
commonly  in  the  adventitia  of  the  arteries  lying  in  tuberculous 
cavities,  and  in  these  cases  the  media  shows  more  or  less  involve¬ 
ment.  Actual  tubercles  with  giant  cells  and  epithelioid  cells  infil¬ 
trate  the  media;  some  of  these  go  on  to  caseation  and  others  to 
fibrosis,  and  very  often  the  inflammatory  state  causes  thrombosis 
of  the  affected  artery. 

The  multiple  miliary  nodules  which  are  seen  about  the  minute 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  meninges  in  tuberculous  meningitis  are 
not  in  the  walls  proper,  of  these  vessels,  but  have  developed  in  the 
outermost  and  loose  meshwork  of  the  adventitia. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  tuberculous  foci 
in  and  about  the  small  arteries.  Duerck  has  recently  demonstrated 
miliary  nodules  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia,  which  macroscopically  had 
the  appearance  of  tuberculosis,  and  yet  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis 
was  present  elsewhere  in  the  body,  while  syphilis  was  present. 

To  sum  up  the  important  points  concerning  the  productive  mes- 
arteritis,  we  have  (i)  a  type  of  inflammatory  reaction  of  the  media 
secondary  to  lesions  in  the  intima,  having  no  definite  etiological  fac¬ 
tor  and  localized  to  the  tissues  lying  beneath  the  diseased  intima 
(Chiari’s  Type  A),  and  (2)  a  mesarteritis  associated  with  inflam¬ 
matory  infiltration  of  the  adventitia,  primary  to  intimal  prolifera¬ 
tion  which  is  most  frequently  caused  by  syphilis  (Chiari’s  type  B), 
but  which  may  also  be  induced  by  other  infections.  In  both  types 
of  productive  mesarteritis  the  newly  developed  medial  tissue,  while 
replacing  the  tissue  proper,  seldom  shows  degenerative  changes  in 
progress,  either  in  the  area  directly  affected  or  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood. 

Periarteritis  Nodosa. — There  is  a  distinct  class  of  nodular  in¬ 
flammatory  thickening  of  the  arterial  coats  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  usual  inflammatory  infiltrations  of  the 
arteries. 

Up  to  the  present  there  are  about  thirty  cases  of  periarteritis 
nodosa  recorded.  The  first  description  of  the  macroscopical  ap¬ 
pearance  was  given  by  Rokitansky  in  1852,  and  in  1866  Ivussmaul 
and  Maier  gave  an  exact  histological  description  of  the  disease,  and 
its  name.  Since  these  early  reports  little  new  has  been  added  to 
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our  knowledge  of  the  affection,  save  to  confirm  the  early  observa¬ 
tions.  The  later  observers  have  to  a  great  extent  confined  their 
attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  etiology  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  but  there  is  still  no  uniformity  of  opinion.  Syphilis  as  a 
factor  is  doubtful. 

Periarteritis  nodosa  is  a  disease  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels, 
more  commonly  found  in  men  than  women,  and  beginning  usually 
at  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  disease  develops  as  mul¬ 
tiple  nodules  on  the  small  arteries  or  arterioles,  and  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  seen  on  the  coronary  artery  of  the  heart,  or  the  hepatic, 
the  mesenteric  and  the  renal  arteries.  Nevertheless,  its  distribu¬ 
tion  may  be  very  varied  and  the  vessels  in  the  muscles,  lungs  or 
skin  are  occasionally  the  sites  of  predilection.  The  lesions  are  to 
be  seen  as  small  nodules  appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  arteries, 
sometimes  encircling  the  artery,  at  other  times  projecting  outwards 
as  a  globular  mass  the  size  of  a  pea.  At  the  bifurcation  of  a  vessel 
the  thickening  may  be  more  diffuse,  and  extend  for  half  an  inch 
or  more  along  the  artery.  The  more  distinct  enlargements  are 
found  on  vessels  lying  in  a  loose  tissue,  but  nevertheless  nodular 
thickenings  are  also  found  on  the  arteries  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney,  spleen,  heart  and  liver. 

Remarkable  it  is  that  no  similar  disease  has  been  found  in  the 
veins,  nor  in  the  aorta  or  the  vessels  of  the  elastic  type. 

In  some  instances,  and  more  particularly  in  the  heart,  the  nodular 
thickenings  of  the  arteries  form  a  “  rosenkranzartig  ”  appearances. 
There  appears  to  be  no  uniformity  in  which  the  disease  attacks  the 
arteries.  At  times  the  mesenteric  system  alone  is  affected,  at  others 
the  cutaneous  or  the  cardiac  vessels.  Consequently  the  symptoms 
vary  widely  and  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  to  make  during  life. 
With  involvement  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  symptoms  of  pain 
and  diarrhoea  are  not  unusual  features.  When  the  vessels  of  the 
heart  are  affected,  and  more  particularly  when  the  intima  of  the 
arteries  has  taken  part  in  the  nodular  thickening,  symptoms  of 
angina,  or  of  myocardial  fibrosis  or  softening,  may  arise.  Very 
rarely  do  the  arteries  of  the  meninges  become  involved  in  this 
disease. 

Kussmaul  found  the  arteries  of  the  bladder,  as  well  as  those  of 
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the  breast'  and  skin,  showing  nodular  thickenings  of  their  coats. 
Graf  found  the  same  changes  in  the  arteries  of  the  adrenals,  while 
Fletcher  described  a  type  of  periarteritis  nodosa  in  the  vasa  vas- 
orum  of  the  aorta. 

Considering  the  wide  distribution  of  the  disease  throughout  the 
body,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are 
seldom  if  ever  attacked,  though  Chvostek  and  Weichselbaum  and 
also  Muller  have  each  described  cases  in  which  nodules  were  present 
on  the  cerebral  arteries.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  remain 
fairly  immune. 

Of  the  individual  lesions  in  the  arteries  two  types  have  been 
described,  (i)  the  solid  nodular,  and  (2)  the  nodular  with  aneu¬ 
rysms.  These  types  have  received  recognition  rather  from  the 
appearance  than  from  the  mode  of  origin.  Both  of  the  types 
have  had  the  same  conditions  leading  up  to  their  development,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  multiple  aneurysms,  the  reparative  tissue  about 
the  nodules  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  disturbance  in  the  media  and 
adventitia,  with  the  result  that  the  normal  blood  pressure  could  not 
be  sustained.  In  short,  the  development  of  aneurysms  is  but  a 
stage  or  a  sequel  to  the  disease  in  general. 

There  is  still  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  pathology  of 
the  nodules.  Kussmaul  and  Maier,  who  first  described  the  histol¬ 
ogy  of  the  lesions,  and  the  majority  of  the  observers  (Muller, 
Veszpremi  and  Jansco,  Freund,  Grafared,  Longcope)  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lesion  is  essentially  an  inflammation,  beginning  in 
the  adventitia.  In  the  early  stages  a  round-celled  infiltration  is 
found  along  the  adventitial  vessels,  which  spreads  both  into  the 
adjoining  tissues  and  into  the  media.  Lymphocytes  are  present  in 
great  numbers  and  fibroblasts  accompany  the  tissue  infiltration. 
With  the  advance  into  the  media  the  muscle  fibres  are  pushed  aside 
and  to  a  great  extent  destroyed.  The  elastic  fibres,  later,  also 
undergo  destruction,  and  with  this  weakened  arterial  wall,  aneu¬ 
rysms  may  be  developed.  The  thickening  of  the  intima  which  may 
develop  to  such  an  extent  as  to  occlude  the  artery,  is  looked  upon  as 
a  secondary  process.  The  irritation  of  the  noxious  agent  in  the 
media  affords  the  stimulus  for  tissue  proliferation  in  the  intima. 
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Later,  secondary  degenerative  changes  may  occur  in  this  thickened 
intima. 

A  few  (Fletcher,  v.  Kahlden  and  Chvostek  and  Weichselbaum) 
held  the  view  that  the  disease  arises  in  the  intima  and  advances 
from  here  into  the  media  and  adventitia.  The  evidence  which 
these  authors  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  contention  is  not 
clear. 

Eppinger  on  the  other  hand  believed  that  the  disease  was  an 
unusual  condition  of  congenital  weakness  of  the  arterial  wall, 
which  in  consequence  to  the  rupture  of  the  elastic  lamellae  devel¬ 
oped  multiple  aneurysms.  The  firm  nodules,  he  believed,  repre¬ 
sented  organized  thrombi  filling  the  aneurysms  and  had  no  direct 
association  with  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  adventitia. 

Ferrari,  Meyer  and  Moenckeberg  were  of  the  opinion  that 
prior  to  any  inflammation  in  the  adventitia  or  media,  a  focal  de¬ 
generation  of  the  muscle  elements  of  the  media  was  to  be  seen. 
Preceding  the  destructive  changes,  a  peculiar  oedematous  infiltration 
between  the  muscle  cells  was  found,  which  was  later  also  present 
in  the  adventitia.  This  focal  necrosis  of  the  media  may  later  be 
followed  by  an  inflammatory  reaction,  or  by  aneurysmal  dilatation 
which  in  the  advanced  condition  develops  a  secondary  proliferation 
of  the  adventitia. 

As  a  causative  factor  in  periarteritis  nodosa,  syphilis  has  been 
spoken  by  Kussmaul,  Chvostek  and  Weichselbaum  and  Graf.  But 
in  only  a  few  instances  has  syphilis  been  shown  to  have  been  .present 
elsewhere  in  the  body.  Although  it  must  be  recognized,  from  the 
description  here  given,  that  the  lesions  are  of  the  same  order  as 
those  encountered  in  syphilitic  mesarteritis,  nevertheless  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  against  the  specific  nature  of  the  disorder.  Various 
bacterial  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  lesions  (Graf  and  Bom¬ 
bard),  but  no  single  infection  can  be  associated  with  the  disease. 
One  must,  however,  agree  with  Longecope  that  in  spite  of  the 
failure  to  associate  the  lesions  with  a  particular  kind  of  organism, 
there  are  many  features  in  the  disease  which  suggest  an  acute 
infection. 
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Degenerative  Lesions. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class  of  medial  diseases,  that  in  which 
the  process  of  degeneration  is  much  more  pronounced  than  the 
active  repair  of  the  tissues.  In  some  types  and  instances,  repair  is 
entirely  wanting,  while  in  others  an  attempt  is  made  to  replace  the 
degenerated  areas  by  fibrous  tissue.  Hence  this  type  of  degenera¬ 
tive  lesions  does  not  only  include  those  cases  showing  pure  tissue 
destruction,  but  also  those  in  which  the  primary  and  extensive  tissue 
destruction  has  called  forth  some  production  of  new  tissue. 

Atrophy. — Similar  to  atrophic  changes  in  the  various  tissues  of 
the  body,  a  process  of  atrophy  may  occur  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 
This  atrophic  change  is  found  in  the  arteries  of  the  various  types 
and  affects  mainly  the  media. 

Under  some  conditions  atrophy  of  the  arterial  coats  occurs  as  a 
physiological  process.  In  instances  where  an  artery  suffers  disuse 
the  more  specialized  tissues  in  the  wall  diminish  in  size  and  even¬ 
tually  disappear.  At  birth  when  the  pressure  relation  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  are  altered,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  by  its  muscular  walls  closes  the  lumen  of  the  vessel. 
Thrombi  occur  only  in  unusual  cases  during  the  closure  of  the 
ductus.  The  intima,  however,  rapidly  closes  the  potential  lumen 
and  obliterates  the  blood  channel  by  a  connective  tissue  prolifera¬ 
tion.  Gradually  then,  the  muscle  elements  of  the  media  diminish 
in  size  and  number,  until  they  have  entirely  disappeared  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  fibrous  tissue. 

A  similar  atrophy  may  be  observed  in  the  walls  of  a  thrombosed 
artery,  although  the  loss  of  the  tissue  is  more  gradual.  In  each  of 
these  instances  the  factor  of  disuse  is  coupled  with  an  alteration  of 
nutrition  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  process.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  an  adult  vessel  the  sudden  shutting  off  of  nutrition,  by 
thrombosis,  from  the  lumen  acts  deleteriously  upon  the  tissues  of 
the  inner  zone  of  the  artery  opposite  the  thrombus. 

In  old  age,  it  is  most  common  to  find  atrophic  conditions  asso¬ 
ciated  directly  with  the  altered  nutrition  of  senility.  At  the  same 
time  in  which  an  atrophy  or  decrease  in  amount  is  taking  place  of 
one  tissue,  there  is  commonly  an  increase  in  the  tissues  of  a  lower 
order.  This  atrophy  of  certain  tissues  is  an  indication  of  the  wear 
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and  tear  which  is  taking  place  from  the  constant  activity  of  the  part. 
Consequent  to  the  loss  of  the  tissue  cells  of  a  higher  order,  there  is 
a  relative — or  at  times  an  actual  sclerosis.  In  the  arteries,  Aschoff 
speaks  of  this  as  an  “  Abnutzungssclerose  ” — wear  and  tear  sclerosis. 
This  we  believe  is  a  very  happy  expression  for  the  condition. 

Marchand  has  laid  stress  upon  the  close  association  of  nutritional 
changes  with  the  process  of  arteriosclerosis.  While  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  very  apt  for  the  scleroses  of  old  age,  we  feel  that  there  must 
be  some  further  underlying  cause  in  the  numerous  arterial  scleroses 
occurring  in  early  adult  life.  However,  this  is  aside  from  our  main 
point. 

In  actual  atrophies  of  old  age  similar  changes  occur  in  the  muscle 
fibres,  as  are  seen  in  the  involuntary  muscle  cells  elsewhere.  The 
individual  fibres  become  smaller  and  narrower,  the  nucleus  appears 
granular  and  has  a  rough  outline.  About  the  nucleus,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  poles,  there  is  a  fine  deposit  of  granular  fat  or  lipoid 
bodies  which  form  a  wedge-shaped  cluster.  These  granules  stain 
readily  with  Sudan  III,  but  with  Nile  blue  sulphate  are  colored 
blue,  indicating  according  to  Lorrain  Smith  the  presence  of  free  (or 
possibly  loosely  combined)  fatty  acids. 

By  the  actual  measurement  of  a  large  series  of  specimens,  Kani 
has  recently  shown  that  the  aorta  continues  to  increase  in  thickness 
up  to  the  age  of  fifty.  This  he  considered  a  physiological  process. 
From  this  time  on  however,  the  vessels  were  again  diminished  in 
thickness. 

These  results  are  in  agreement  with  our  own  observations  in 
which  we  found  that  the  atrophic  change  to  be  seen  under  the 
microscope  began  at  about  the  fiftieth  year.  These  observations 
are  more  fully  discussed  in  our  section  upon  Senile  Arteriosclerosis. 

With  this  process  of  atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscle 
fibres,  the  blood  pressure  within  the  artery  crowds  the  elastic 
lamellae  closer  together,  and  leads  to  a  slight — and  in  actual  meas¬ 
urement,  imperceptible  dilatation  of  the  artery.  Practically,  every 
artery  of  the  elastic  type  shows  after  the  age  of  fifty  a  crowding 
together  of  the  concentric  elastic  layers.  At  the  same  time,  while 
there  is  a  relative  increase  in  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  media,  there 
is  also  an  actual  increase  of  elastic  fibres,  due  in  part  to  a  splitting 
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and  feathering  of  the  elastic  strands,  and  also  due  to  the  production 
of  new  fibres  and  fibrils  in  the  place  of  the  muscle  tissue  lost. 

Following  the  slow  process  of  muscular  degeneration  the  sites  of 
the  lipiod  bodies  become  occupied  by  a  calcareous  deposit,  and 
similar  wedge-shaped  aggregations  of  calcareous  salts  are  to  be 
found  between  the  elastic  fibres.  When  such  a  deposit  is  present, 
the  muscle  fibres  have  been  destroyed.  This  necrobiotic  process  we 
shall  discuss  again. 

Simple  diffuse  atrophy  of  the  media  of  the  arteries  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  type  is  not  so  commonly  recognized.  The  process  is,  never¬ 
theless,  just  as  common  as  in  the  vessels  of  the  elastic  type,  but  as 
the  process  is  decidedly  progressive,  severe  degenerative  changes 
are  soon  under  way.  In  the  iliac,  femoral  and  radial  arteries, 
besides  the  larger  abdominal  arteries,  there  are  not  infrequently 
atrophic  changes  present  in  the  muscular  coat.  The  muscle  cells 
become  smaller,  the  nuclei  granular,  and  the  longitudinal  striae 
appear  more  prominently.  The  vessel  wall  becomes  actually  thinner, 
and  as  the  process  of  atrophy  progresses  unequally  along  the  vessel, 
there  are  small  pouchings  produced  in  the  wall.  As,  however,  the 
muscular  coat  of  these  vessels  is  not  possessed  of  concentric  elastic 
bands,  there  is  no  reparative  tissue  to  substitute  for  the  degenerated 
muscle  elements,  and  hence  when  once  started  the  simple  atrophy 
passes  into  different  stages  of  severe  degeneration.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  attempt  at  the  development  of  new  elastic  fibrils,  but 
never  are  these  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  protect  the  artery 
from  the  later  stages  of  degeneration. 

Sohma  recognized  in  the  arteries  of  the  ovary,  an  atrophy  of  the 
muscle  cells  in  the  media,  occurring  in  the  vessels  passing  to  the 
matured  Graffian  follicles.  He  believed  that  this  process  resulted 
from  disuse,  following  the  extrusion  of  the  ovum  of  that  particular 
follicle  when  the  requirements  of  the  follicle  were  diminished. 
Similar  processes  have  also  been  observed  in  the  arteries  of  the 
uterus  following  menstruation  (Pankow). 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Virchow  and  subsequently  verified 
by  others,  that  chronic  wasting  disease,  and  also  chlorosis  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  true  atrophy  of  the  vessel  walls.  Not  alone  is  the 
arterial  wall  thinned,  but  in  these  cases,  he  says,  the  lumen  of  the 
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vessel  is  itself  narrowed.  Apparently  the  blood  is  diminished  in 
quantity  and  is  lowered  in  its  efficiency  of  maintaining  proper  nutri¬ 
tion.  Simple  atrophy  also  occurs  in  the  arterial  stumps  of  ampu¬ 
tated  limbs. 

Localized  areas  of  medial  atrophy  are  quite  commonly  met  with 
both  in  the  vessels  of  the  elastic  type  and  those  of  the  muscular 
type.  Thoma,  in  pointing  out  that  a  weakening  of  the  media  pre¬ 
cedes  the  development  of  an  intimal  arteriosclerosis,  admits  that  at 
times  the  order  is  reversed.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  latter  process, 
i.  e.}  the  primary  development  of  an  intimal  sclerosis  with  plaque¬ 
like  thickening  followed  by  a  pressure  atrophy  of  the  media,  is  far 
more  common  than  the  former.  We  have  every  evidence  in  support 
of  this  statement.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
endarteritis  nodosa  (leaving  aside  the  syphilitic)  no  macroscopical 
or  histological  evidence  of  weakening  or  disease  in  the  media,  and  it 
is  only  with  the  progressive  thickening  and  degenerative  changes  in 
the  intima  that  the  media  gives  any  evidence  of  change.  In  some 
instances  this  medial  change  is  not  truly  degenerative — of  the  nature 
of  fatty,  hyaline  or  calcareous  invasion — but  the  effect  of  focal 
nodular  pressure  is  shown  in  a  narrowing  of  the  media  at  one  point. 
The  muscle  fibres  become  crowded  together,  and  in  themselves  are 
narrowed ;  the  elastic  fibres  too  are  more  compactly  arranged.  In 
short  the  normal  tissues  of  the  media  must  accommodate  themselves 
to  a  nodular  overgrowth  in  the  intima,  which  develops  not  alone 
inwards  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  but  also  outwards  into  the 
substance  of  the  media.  In  these  circumstances  the  medial  fibres 
which  are  stretched  over  the  intimal  nodule,  no  longed  possess  the 
same  freedom  of  action  of  expansion  and  contraction.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  inability  of  free  movement  that  when  further  degen¬ 
erative  changes  occur  in  the  affected  media,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  process  of  calcification  results,  that  the  tissue  elements 
become  fixed  in  the  extended  position. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  function  of  atrophied  arteries  is  much 
diminished  particularly  as  the  most  active  tissue  in  the  media,  the 
muscle,  is  the  first  to  undergo  atrophy.  There  is  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  elasticity  of  these  vessels,  consequent  to  which  there  are  the 
nutritional  sequelae  in  other  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
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Necrosis. — Necrosis  of  the  arterial  wall  is  an  unusual  feature 
save  when  associated  with  acute  infections.  These  acute  infective 
necroses  are  commonly  associated  with  an  intense  cellular  infiltra¬ 
tion  and  even  pus  formation,  so  that  small  abscesses  are  formed  in 
the  arterial  wall.  Such  conditions  are  more  properly  discussed 
under  Acute  Mesarteritis.  The  infection  in  these  cases  reaches  the 
arterial  coat  by  the  vasa  vasorum  about  which  processes  of  varying 
severity  develop  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  infecting  agent. 

Necroses  not  associated  with  infection  may  occur  in  the  artery 
through  the  occlusion  of  some  of  the  nutrient  vessels.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  surprising  that  when  an  artery  is  dissected  from  its  surrounding 
tissues,  necrosis  does  not  take  place  in  the  arterial  wall  proper. 

From  what  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  appears  that  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  as  they  lie  in  the  adventitia,  does  not 
severely  effect  the  health  of  the  artery.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
appears  to  be  a  system  of  vasa  vasorum  which  do  not  come  from  the 
adventitial  vessels  but  arise  from  the  smaller  arterioles  as  they  take 
their  origin  from  the  main  artery  and  pass  through  the  media.  In 
two  instances,  both  being  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  we  have  observed 
the  occlusion  by  thrombus  of  the  vasa  in  the  media  with  a  non-infec- 
tious  destruction  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta. 

Fischer  applied  the  term  “arterionecrosis”  to  the  degenerative 
lesion  occurring  in  experimental  adrenaln  arteriosclerosis.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  tissue  destruction  of  the  media  was  a  process  of 
rapid  necrosis  in  which  a  final  stage  of  calcification  occurred. 
Shortly  following  his  publication,  we  were  able  to  demonstrate  in  his 
own  specimens  a  process  of  fatty  degeneration  which  precedes  the 
final  stage  of  calcification. 

It  is  a  point  of  very  fine  differentiation  to  distinguish  between  the 
rapid  process  of  fatty  degeneration  with  calcification  and  true  necro¬ 
sis,  i.  e.y  between  necrobiosis  and  necrosis.  Curious  it  is,  that  these 
experimental  lesions  in  the  rabbit  are  so  prone  to  become  calcificied. 
It  is  probable  that  the  relatively  high  calcium  content  of  this  ani¬ 
mal’s  blood  has  something  to  do  with  the  rapidity  in  which  the 
arterial  changes  occur.  However,  as  definite  and  successive  stages 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  process  of  destruction  of  the  arterial 
cells  in  these  animals  we  distinguish  this  type  of  disease  from  true 
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Fatty  Degeneration. — In  the  vessels  both  of  the  muscular  type 
and  the  elastic  type,  one  of  the  milder  forms  of  degeneration  is  the 
granular  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  In  this  there  is 
found  a  deposition  of  fine  granular  fat  droplets  arranged  in  wedge- 
shaped  masses  about  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  itself  does  not  show 
any  change  in  its  structure,  nor  does  the  muscle  fibre  appear  altered 
in  its  size  or  shape.  The  fine  fat  granules  are  the  only  evidence 
which  we  can  find  of  medial  disease.  These  early  degenerations  do 
not  impair  to  any  extent  the  usefulness  of  the  artery,  and  when  the 
causative  agent  is  removed  and  proper  nutrition  again  supplied  to 
the  media,  it  wholly  recovers  itself  and  the  fat  disappears  from  the 
cell.  The  connective  tissue  cells  are  not  altered  or  stimulated  to 
growth  nor  are  any  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  elastic  fibres. 

When,  however,  the  condition  becomes  more  advanced  we  find 
that  the  fatty  degeneration  is  isolated  to  patches  of  the  vessel,  and 
seldom  is  the  entire  circumference  involved  in  the  process.  These 
patches  are  found  to  lie  away  from  the  vasa  vasorum.  Close  exami¬ 
nation  shows  that  the  muscle  fibres  are  in  all  stages  of  fatty  degen¬ 
eration — from  the  fine  sprinkling  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm  to  the 
coarst  fat  droplets  occupying  almost  the  entire  cell  body — and  the 
nucleus  is  found  much  fragmented.  Later  the  complete  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  muscle  cells  is  also  observed  in  which  case  the  fat  drop¬ 
lets  lie  free  and  between  the  neighboring  muscle  strands.  When  a 
number  of  muscle  fibres  have  become  disintegrated  and  have  liber¬ 
ated  their  fat  in  this  manner,  we  have  a  condition  in  the  media 
resembling  atheroma.  Such  localized  areas  of  fatty  degeneration 
may  have  an  excessive  amount  of  connective  tissue  developed  about 
them. 

When  this  process  is  present  in  the  arteries  of  the  elastic  type, 
the  elastic  strands  become  pressed  together  from  the  force  of  the 
normal  blood  pressure  within  the  artery.  Necessarily  then  the 
artery  becomes  thinned  at  this  point.  If  the  elastic  fibres  are  also 
involved  in  the  degenerative  process,  the  possibility  of  the  vessel 
yielding  and  forming  an  aneurysm  at  this  site  is  very  great.  The 
elastic  fibres  when  they  have  lost  their  normal  elastic  power  can  only 
yield  to  and  not  repel  the  pressure  bearing  on  them.  Thoma  be¬ 
lieved  that  at  this  stage,  when  the  media  was  thinned  and  weakened. 
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the  intima  compensated  for  the  loss  of  strength  and  enlarged  lumen 
of  the  vessel,  by  the  proliferation  of  its  superficial  layer. 

Such  localized  and  irregular  patches  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
media  occur  most  frequently  in  the  vessels  of  the  extremities,  and 
it  is  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  such  lesions  develop.  Areas  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  seen  macroscopically  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
femoral  arteries.  Microscopically,  these  areas  present  masses  of  fat 
granules,  interwoven  with  a  few  elastic  fibres  and  some  partially 
preserved  muscle  cells. 

Where  this  process  of  fatty  degeneration  is  advanced  I  have 
found  the  presence  of  cholesterin  crystals  and  fatty  acids,  both 
free  and  combined  in  the  media  as  well  as  in  the  intima. 

It  is  indeed  common  to  observe  these  lesser  grades  of  fatty  de¬ 
generation  in  the  media  of  most  arteries  of  the  body.  However,  the 
small  peripheral  vessels  show  the  condition  less  frequently  than  it  is 
obtained  in  the  aorta  and  its  main  branches.  Nevertheless,  it  is  un¬ 
usual  to  have  this  process  of  fatty  degeneration  advance  to  actual 
atheroma,  as  soon  in  the  intima.  In  the  intima,  the  degenerative 
changes  take  place  in  its  deepest  layer,  the  musculo-elastic  lamella, 
where  there  are  no  nourishing  capillaries.  The  areas  of  degenera¬ 
tion  in  the  intima  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  proliferative 
changes  in  the  endothelium  and  subendothelial  connective  tissue, 
which  still  further  cut  off  the  nutrient  supply  from  the  vessel  lumen, 
with  the  result  that  the  atheromatous  plaque  becomes  progressively 
larger.  In  the  media,  the  fatty  changes  begin  in  small  foci  away 
from  the  vasa  vasorum,  but  sufficient  nourishment  is  obtained  to 
maintain  the  life  of  the  cells  so  that  complete  destruction  does  not 
occur.  This  does  not  hold,  however,  for  the  iliac,  femoral,  radial 
and  other  larger  peripheral  arteries,  where  complete  destruction  of 
the  involved  cells  does  take  place,  and  a  fatty  calcareous  plaque  simi¬ 
lar  to  intimal  lesions  is  produced  in  the  media. 

Occasionally  too  it  is  noted,  and  this  particularly  in  the  aorta,  that 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  musculo-elastic  layer  of  the  intima  will 
advance  into  the  inner  layers  of  the  media.  In  these  cases  the  fatty 
change  may  be  quite  severe, — particularly  when  the  intimal  disease 
has  become  an  atheromatous  ulcer.  In  these  cases  it  is  usually 
found  that  some  connective  strands  have  developed  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  the  ulcer,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  media.  The 
muscle  cells  of  the  media,  near  the  ulcer  show  extensive  destruction 
and  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  elastic  fibres  present  hyaline  and 
fatty  degeneration.  Apparent  ruptured  elastic  fibres  are  frequent, 
but  true  ruptured  fibres  do  not  occur.  The  apparent  ruptures  pres¬ 
ent  this  appearance  on  account  of  the  isolated  degenerations  in  the 
strands  which  do  not  permit  the  normal  elastic-fibre  staining. 

Weiszmann  and  Neumann,  Manchot  and  others  have  noted  that 
in  areas  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  the  elastic  fibres  are  fre¬ 
quently  associated  in  this  process,  so  that  in  the  later  stages  these 
fibres  undergo  a  partial  dissolution  leaving  nothing  but  the  fine 
granular  fat  particles  along  their  course.  Eberhardt  regarded  these 
granular  degenerations  as  artifacts  but  the  later  studies  of  Dmitri- 
jeff  and  Jores  have  shown  definitely  the  various  stages  of  a  fatty 
degeneration  in  these  fibres. 

According  to  Dmitrijeff,  the  degenerations  in  the  elastic  fibres  of 
the  media  are  the  earliest  signs  of  lesions  in  this  coat,  and  are 
i  also  to  be  recognized  more  particularly  in  the  inner  zone,  and  later 
also  in  the  middle  and  outer  zone  of  the  vessel  wall.  He  believes 
that  there  is  a  definite  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
fibres  in  the  process  of  degeneration. 

That  the  elastic  fibres  do  undergo  a  fatty  change  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  controversy  in  what  manner 
this  fatty  metamorphosis  is  brought  about.  Jores  has  found  defi¬ 
nite  fatty  degenerated  elastic  fibres,  and  I  have  noted  this  condition 
not  infrequently  in  the  internal  elastic  lamina  and  the  elastic  lamellae 
of  the  aorta,  and  in  experimental  arteriosclerosis  of  animals  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  common  when  sought  for.  When  the  elastic  fibres  show  fatty 
degeneration,  they  lose  their  affinity  for  elastin  stains,  becoming 
only  a  pinkish  color  with  Weigert’s  stain.  With  fuchselin  the  fine 
fat  droplets  are  seen  to  crowd  the  elastic  fibres  at  the  degenerated 
areas.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  elastic  fibres  are  non-nucleated 
structures,  without  individual  powers  of  reproduction  or  of  carrying 
!  on  functional  metabolism.  On  this  ground,  it  is  claimed  by  some 
that  since  evidence  is  lacking  that  proteid  bodies  can  be  converted 
into  fat,  and  all  fatty  degeneration  must  be  of  the  nature  of  lowered 
cell  vitality  with  accumulation  of  absorbed  fat,  it  is  impossible  to 
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recognize  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  elastic  fibres.  These  authors 
believe  that  the  fat  noted  in  association  with  the  elastic  strands 
is  to  be  found  not  in  the  fibres,  but  adhering  to  their  external  sur¬ 
face.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  others  that  a  fat  accumula¬ 
tion  may  take  place  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  within  the  fibres. 
These  authors  accept  the  non-vital  nature  of  the  elastic  strands,  but 
point  out  that  some  substance  within  the  fibres  when  altered  or 
decomposed  has  a  strong  attraction  for  fatty  substances.  These 
degenerated  elastic  strands  are  often  to  be  found  in  the  focal  patches 
of  fatty  change  of  the  muscle  cells. 

The  diffuse  uniform  fatty  degeneration  as  is  so  commonly  en¬ 
countered  in  the  aorta  is  usually  associated  with  conditions  of 
altered  nutrition,  or  with  toxaemias.  Old  age  is  a  common  factor 
in  the  mild  type  of  the  lesion,  and  the  amount  of  fat  present  in  the 
tissue  of  the  media  increases  with  advancing  years  over  fifty-five. 
The  lesion  is  a  truly  degenerative  one,  but  it  rarely  leads  to  serious 
conditions.  Even  in  such  vessels  of  the  aged,  which  from  macro¬ 
scopic  appearance  are  sound  and  healthy,  and  which  show  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  common  scleroses  in  the  intima,  the  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  media  shows  diffuse  fatty  and  calcareous  degenera¬ 
tions  of  the  muscle  elements.  The  elastic  fibres  are  rarely  involved 
in  this  disease,  save  when  other  unrelated  lesions  are  also  present  in 
the  vessel. 

In  younger  individuals  toxaemias  of  various  kinds  lead  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscle  cells  from  which  they  may  recover 
themselves.  These  degenerations  differ  from  the  senile  type  in 
showing  fatty  changes  without  the  calcareous  depositions,  and 
further  in  showing  a  less  amount  of  destruction  or  loss  in  the 
muscle  fibres.  Whereas  in  the  senile  medial  arteriosclerosis,  the 
elastic  fibres  become  irregular  and  show  a  splitting  of  the  coarser 
strands  along  with  the  development  of  a  mesh  work  of  cross  fibres, 
the  toxaemic  degenerations  show  little  or  no  change  in  the  elastic 
fibres  and  no  crowding  of  the  elastic  lamellae.  Severe  diphtheria 
leads  to  such  a  fatty  degeneration,  while  more  rarely  eclampsia, 
typhoid,  scarlet  and  other  fevers  have  the  same  effect. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  long-continued  strain  upon  the  arterial 
wall,  such  as  is  brought  about  by  a  continued  or  intermittent  high 
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blood  pressure  has  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  muscle  fibres  of 
the  media  which  although  not  to  be  distinguished  in  its  early  stages 
macroscopically,  is  nevertheless  readily  recognizable  under  the 
microscope.  The  effect  of  continued  strain  is,  I  believe,  primarily 
functional  exhaustion  of  the  muscle  cells  and  having  this  mechan¬ 
ical  irritant  continued  upon  the  exhausted  cells  leads  to  organic 
alterations  within  the  cells.  These  degenerations  are  most  easily 
demonstrated  in  the  fat  granules  which  accumulate  in  the  muscle 
fibres.  Other  cellular  changes  are  also  present  but  less  easily  dem¬ 
onstrated  with  accuracy. 

In  the  human  subject  it  is  with  some  uncertainty  that  degenera¬ 
tive  lesions  in  the  arteries  can  be  ascribed  to  strain,  overwork,  or 
functional  exhaustion.  In  experimental  animals,  this  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  In  selecting  young  animals  of  good  stock  and  in  healthy 
condition,  one  may  exclude  to  a  very  low  percentage  spontaneous 
arterial  disease,  or  lesions  arising  from  causes  other  than  those 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  operator.  Further  when  proper 
controls  of  sufficient  number  are  examined  in  conjunction  with 
those  experimented  upon,  the  possible  error  arising  from  unlooked 
for  causes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  has  been  previously  shown  (Harvey,  Klotz)  that  when  the 
arteries  in  animals  are  subjected  to  increased  tension  by  mechanical 
means,  degenerative  changes  are  brought  about  in  the  intima  and 
media.  The  intimal  changes  are  similar  to  those  described  by 
Jores  in  “  true  arterio-sclerosis  ”  in  man.  A  primary  hypertrophy 
of  the  musculo-elastic  layer  with  a  splitting  of  the  internal  elastic 
lamina  is  produced,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  muscle  elements.  In  all  respects  this  intimal  lesion  simulates 
arteriosclerosis  as  seen  in  the  human  aorta.  Not  only  does  the 
intima  show  diseased  changes,  but  the  media  is  also  affected.  The 
muscle  fibres  are  altered  and  undergo  fatty  and  calcareous  degener¬ 
ation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  both  intimal  and  medial  disease 
can  be  produced  in  the  arteries  by  purely  mechanical  means,  that 
these  lesions  develop  quite  apart  from  each  other,  and  seem  to  bear 
no  direct  relation  in  their  process  of  development.  At  the  sites  of 
the  medial  degeneration,  from  the  earliest  development  to  such 
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lesions  leading  to  aneurysms,  there  may  be  little  or  no  change  in 
the  contiguous  intimal  tissue.  On  the  other  hand  again,  the  much 
thickened  and  atheromatous  intima  produced  in  experimental  ani¬ 
mals  is  often  found  to  overlie  an  unaltered  media.  Here,  however, 
we  must  point  out  that  in  our  animals,  these  two  types  of  arterial 
lesions  developed  in  arteries  of  different  kinds.  The  medial  de¬ 
generations  are  prone  to  occur  in  the  aorta  while  the  intimal  athe¬ 
roma  was  more  pronounced  in  the  branches  (carotids)  of  this  ves¬ 
sel.  In  studying  such  lesions  and  offering  an  explanation  for  their 
development  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  normal  structure  and  the 
function  of  the  artery.  In  the  branches  of  the  aorta  a  reserve 
power  is  developed  mainly  by  hyperplasia  of  the  musculo-elastic 
layer,  and  when  this  hyperplasia  has  once  taken  place  atheromatous 
changes  soon  follow  (Jores).  On  the  other  hand,  our  experiments 
of  increasing  the  pressure  in  the  thoracic  aorta,  have  so  over¬ 
strained  the  tissues  of  the  aorta  to  allow  little  active  repair,  in 
consequence  of  which  progressive  degeneration  is  evident  in  the 
functional  and  active  tissue  of  the  media.  When  the  aorta,  how¬ 
ever,  was  subjected  to  less  strain  an  intimal  hyperplasia  of  the  mus¬ 
culo-elastic  layer  with  secondary  development  of  atheroma  was  also 
evident. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  along  this  line,  have  been  directly 
contradictory  to  the  views  of  Thoma  on  the  nature  and  development 
of  arteriosclerosis. 

Whereas  it  is  well  established  that  an  intimal  proliferation  does 
follow  a  medial  change  of  the  nature  of  an  inflammation,  Bouchard 
claims  that  in  those  cases  lacking  the  cellular  and  inflammatory  in¬ 
filtration  of  the  media,  the  intimal  hyperplasia  is  of  the  nature 
described  by  Winniwarter  in  endarteritis  obliterans.  This  latter 
disease  is  regarded  as  a  primary  affection  in  the  intima,  having  no 
association  with  medial  changes. 

Dmitri jeff  believes  that  degenerative  changes  arise  in  the  elastic 
fibres  of  the  media  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  In  the 
event  of  an  intimal  disease  being  present,  these  degenerations  are 
first  to  be  found  in  the  innermost  layers  of  the  media,  but  later 
similar  degenerations  also  occur  in  the  middle  and  outer  zones. 
The  changes  in  the  elastic  fibres  is  mainly  one  of  staining  reaction. 
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which  Dmitri jeff  believes  indicates  a  chemical  change  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  fiber. 

Such  variations  in  the  staining  of  the  elastic  fibres  often  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  rupture  of  their  continuity,  as  has  been  contended 
by  Zwingmann,  Waegner  and  others.  It  is  seldom  that  true  rup¬ 
ture  of  these  fibers  is  to  be  found,  save  in  association  with  ruptured 
aneurysms.  Most  frequently,  as  is  the  case  in  syphilitic  aortitis, 
the  elastic  fibres  have  in  focal  areas  entirely  lost  their  selective 
staining  powers,  and  appear  to  come  abruptly  to  an  end.  Never¬ 
theless  these  fibres  have  small  unstained  strands  uniting  the  appar¬ 
ent  broken  ends. 

Save  in  the  experimental  production  of  severe  arterial  lesions, 
in  which  aneurysms  had  developed  and  in  ruptured  mycotic  aneu¬ 
rysms  I  have  never  found  undoubted  ruptured  elastic  fibres.  In 
human  arteriosclerosis,  where  by  the  use  of  Weigert’s  elastin  stain 
alone,  there  appeared  many  apparent  ruptured  elastic  fibres,  many 
of  which  exhibited  the  characteristic  brush-like  end,  I  have  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  intervening  degenerated  segment  containing 
either  fat  or  a  hyaline  substance.  The  fibrillation  of  the  so-called 
ruptured  elastic  fibre  is  a  process  more  or  less  common  to  all  de¬ 
generating  elastic  tissue. 

With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  elastic  fibres  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  the  fate  of  degenerating  elastic  tissue.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  aware  of  the  deposition  of  fatty  granules,  of  calcar¬ 
eous  salts  and  of  a  hyaline  change  in  the  elastic  fibres,  we  cannot 
trace  the  steps  in  the  process  of  the  gradual  melting  away  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  this  tissue. 

Calcareous  Degeneration. — Closely  associated  with  the  deposit 
of  fat  in  the  arterial  wall,  whether  in  the  intima  or  in  the  media,  is 
the  calcareous  degeneration. 

Some  years  ago  we  brought  forward  evidence  of  the  direct 
chemical  relation  between  the  primary  fatty  degeneration  and  the 
deposit  of  calcium  salts  in  the  tissues.  Certain  features  of  this 
contention  were  opposed,  but  we  believe  on  insecure  grounds.  As 
in  all  degenerative  processes,  there  are  varying  stages  of  the  con¬ 
dition  until  the  fully  matured  chemical  reaction  has  taken  place. 
So,  too,  in  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration,  and  particularly  as 
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the  meaning  of  this  term  is  to  be  observed  today,  a  lowered  vitality 
of  the  cell  with  an  accumulation  of  fat  products, — there  are  all 
stages  of  fat  accumulation,  first  taking  place  in  a  partly  damaged 
cell,  and  if  the  process  is  continuous,  increasing  until  the  life  of  the 
cell  is  so  damaged  that  it  can  no  longer  attract  materials  to  it. 
When  a  cell  has  reached  this  low  ebb  of  its  life  processes,  it  usually 
goes  on  to  complete  destruction,  liberating  its  stored  up  contents. 
It  is  this  liberated  fat  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  tissue  enzymes 
and  gives  rise  to  free  fatty  acids,  which  attract  calcium  salts.  It 
is  probable  that  at  no  stage  in  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration,  and 
while  the  fat  is  still  within  living  cells,  do  calcium  salts  enter  a 
reaction  with  the  fatty  substances.  Hence  in  such  tissues  where 
the  fat  is  still  contained  within  living  cells,  no  excess  of  calcium  is 
to  be  found.  On  the  other  hand  also,  as  we  have  previously  pointed 
out,  the  chemical  changes  are  not  complete  when  the  calcium  is 
precipitated  by  the  fatty  acids.  A  succeeding  stage  is  found  in 
which  double  salts  of  calcium  with  fatty  acids  and  carbonates  or 
phosphates  are  found,  and  in  this  condition  no  difficulty  is  obtained 
in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  calcium,  fatty  acids  and  carbon¬ 
ates  or  phosphates  in  the  same  material.  If,  however,  a  still  later 
stage  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fatty  acid  portion  has 
been  entirely  replaced  by  the  phosphatic  and  carbonic  acid  radicals, 
and  as  Wells  has  pointed  out,  the  phosphates  and  carbonates  of 
calcium  exist  in  these  masses  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
bone. 

Whether  the  calcareous  degeneration  occurs  in  the  intima  or  in 
the  media,  it  is  found  that  the  nature  of  the  process  is  the  same. 

However,  although  the  stages  of  the  calcareous  degeneration  of 
the  arteries  are  the  same  for  those  of  the  muscular  and  of  the 
elastic  type,  the  histological  picture  of  the  deposition  of  calcium 
salts  differs  somewhat  in  these. 

The  clinician  constantly  meets  with  arteriosclerosis  in  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  extremities  and  not  infrequently  is  confronted  with 
grave  disturbances  of  nutrition  as  sequelae.  These  vessels  of  the 
muscular  type  become  rigid  and  inelastic  and  are  unable  to  properly 
control  the  blood  supply  of  the  part.  Thromboses,  with  resulting 
gangrene,  are  the  dreaded  outcome  of  these  diseased  arteries. 
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Similar  lesions  to  those  present  in  the  palpable  arteries  also  develop 
in  the  vessels  of  the  internal  organs  (uterus,  spleen,  thyroid  and 
mesenteric  arteries). 

When  examined  in  the  early  stages  of  degeneration  the  muscula¬ 
ture  of  these  peripheral  arteries  shows  a  fatty  change,  while  the 
intima  may  remain  quite  normal.  The  muscle  fibres  are  first  at¬ 
tacked  and  later  the  elastic  fibres  are  also  involved,  until  eventually 
the  process  exhibits  a  fatty  degeneration  or  destruction  of  all  the 
elements  in  the  area  attacked.  Seldom  do  we  find  the  pure  fatty 
degeneration  proceed  to  this  stage  without  the  presence  of  asso¬ 
ciated  calcium  salts  within  it,  and  at  the  same  time  fatty  acids,  both 
free  and  combined,  mav  be  demonstrated. 

From  this  stage  on,  all  grades  of  calcification  of  the  arteries  are 
found.  The  simpler  cases  show  a  granular  deposit,  the  more 
severe  forms  show  the  calcareous  salts  welded  together  in  solid 
masses  completely  encircling  the  arteries.  There  is  in  this  process 
no  type  of  true  calcification  in  living  cells.  Where  calcification 
exists,  there  has  been  a  destruction  of  tissue  in  whose  place  have 
been  left  the  fatty  particles  of  the  degenerated  cells,  so  that  in  some 
stage  of  the  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  a  fatty  process 
can  be  demonstrated,  and  that  in  the  progressive  process  of  calcifi¬ 
cation  only  small  quantities  of  fatty  acids  free  and  combined  are 
to  be  found.  It  is  not  fully  understood  whether  the  doubly  refrac- 
tile  particles  described  by  Adami  and  Aschoff,  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  liberation  of  free  fatty  acids  which  combine  with  the  cal¬ 
cium  salts.  In  these  calcified  areas  the  calcium  phosphate  is  much 
in  excess  of  the  carbonate  (Wells),  which  allows  the  demonstration 
of  these  salts  by  von  Kossa’s  method  with  silver  nitrate.  This 
method  is  still  the  best  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  calcium  (phosphate)  in  the  arteries.  Larger  quantities  of 
fatty  substance  in  and  about  the  calcified  areas  than  are  exhibited 
by  the  direct  application  of  Sudan  III,  are  obtained  if  the  areas  are 
first  decalcified.  It  is  found  that  some  of  the  calcium  salts  are 
linked  to  the  fatty  substances  and  thus  prevent  the  fat  from  stain¬ 
ing  with  Sudan  III.  This  has  been  best  shown  in  the  experimen¬ 
tally  calcified  arteries  of  rabbits. 

It  is  not  infrequently  noted  that  the  vessels  of  the  muscular  type 
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may  be  so  completely  calcified  as  to  present  rigid  tubes,  which  can 
be  grasped  at  one  end  and  raised  without  kinking.  This  process, 
regardless  of  the  etiological  factor,  has  no  connection  with  the  in- 
timal  arteriosclerosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  though  neverthe¬ 
less  the  two  may  and  do  occur  in  the  same  subject,  and  we  must 
agree  with  Moenckeberg  and  Marchand  that  the  presence  of  arter¬ 
iosclerotic  changes  in  the  radial  and  other  peripheral  arteries  is  no 
proof  of  arterial  disease  in  the  aorta  or  other  internal  vessels. 

This  process  of  calcification  of  the  peripheral  arteries  bears  no 
relation  to  inflammatory  conditions  in  the  media,  and  is  ahvays  a 
degenerative  process  from  the  beginning.  What  relationship  there 
may  be  to  alterations  in  the  vasa  vasorum  remains  undecided.  It 
may  be  that  the  isolated  and  patchy  way  in  which  the  degenerated 
areas  arise,  have  their  origin  in  endarteritis  or  thromboses  of  the 
vasa  vasorum  by  which  means  the  nutrition  of  the  media  is  severely 
interfered  with.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the  calcareous  de¬ 
generation  of  the  peripheral  arteries  is  sometimes  the  result  of 
overwork  and  high  blood  pressure  within  them.  This  is  evident 
in  individuals  whose  continual  occupation  requires  excessive  use  of 
certain  limbs.  In  most  individuals  the  femoral  arteries  are  most 
frequently  affected,  while  in  the  upper  extremities  the  right  radial 
shows  a  greater  involvement  than  the  left  (in  right-handed  per¬ 
sons).  We  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  extensive  sclerotic 
conditions  of  the  iliac  and  femoral  arteries  in  individuals  (as  police¬ 
men)  who  are  much  on  their  feet.  In  females  over  forty  years 
the  uterine  arteries  commonly  show  calcification  of  the  media.  All 
these  vessels  are  such  as  from  time  to  time  are  taxed  by  repeated 
increase  of  blood  pressure,  which  necessarily  must  be  withstood 
by  the  media. 

In  studying  the  question  of  arteriosclerosis  (medial)  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  occupation,  we  have  been  impressed  by  several  points.  It 
has  become  quite  evident  that  the  vessels  supplying  those  regions 
which  are  most  active  are  more  subject  to  degenerative  diseases 
than  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  This  is  like¬ 
wise  true  of  the  vessels  of  the  internal  organs,  when  one  of  a  paired 
organ  (kidney)  is  functionating  more  actively  than  the  other.  In 
these  cases,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  process  of  degeneration 
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follows  a  condition  of  overstrain  which  has  been  long  continued. 
The  condition  of  overstrain  may  result  from  increased  blood  pres¬ 
sure  brought  on  by  circulatory  disturbances  elsewhere  in  the  body, 
or  the  artery  itself  may  be  in  a  condition  of  “  hypertonus  ”  (Rus¬ 
sel).  In  any  event,  a  continuation  of  either  condition  leads  to  a 
fatigue  of  the  arterial  wall  with  a  slow  process  of  degeneration 
beginning  in  the  vessel.  As  strain  acts  mainly  upon  the  media  of 
the  artery,  it  is  this  coat  which  suffers  when  fatigue  sets  in.  These 
processes  of  fatigue  indicate  nutritional  and  functional  alterations 
in  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are  best  demonstrated  by  the  fat  drop¬ 
lets  aggregated  about  the  nucleus.  Still  more  severe  alterations  in 
the  muscle  fibres  lead  to  the  deposition  of  calcareous  salts  in  the 
debris  of  the  injured  cells. 

An  analogous  type  of  medial  calcification  also  occurs  in  the 
arteries  of  the  elastic  tissue  type.  Here,  where  the  muscular  bands 
of  the  media  are  separated  by  lamellae  of  elastic  fibres  such  a  firm 
calcification  of  the  muscle  tissue  cannot  take  place.  It  is  almost 
constantly  found,  as  I  have  described  elsewhere,  that  in  persons 
over  fifty  years  of  age — and  frequently  in  those  over  forty-five — 
the  media  of  the  aorta  shows  microscopically  calcareous  degenera¬ 
tion.  In  such  aortas  I  have  frequently  noted  the  absence  of  any 
macroscopic  change  in  the  intima  or  the  media,  and  yet  have 
found  that  microscopically  there  was  an  extensive  loss  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  elements,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  fine,  granular  deposit  of 
calcium  salts.  This  calcium  deposit  lies  between  the  elastic  lamellae, 
and  in  the  sites  where  the  muscle  elements  have  disappeared.  In 
these  cases  too  a  fatty  degeneration  can  be  demonstrated  in  the 
muscle  cells  which  are  undergoing  necrobiosis.  The  calcium  deposit 
is  readily  demonstrated  in  frozen  sections,  treated  with  a  five  per 
cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and  counterstained  with  safranin,  or 
it  may  also  be  seen  in  well-stained  haematoxylin  preparations.  The 
calcareous  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres  is  limited  more  or  less 
to  a  band  occupying  the  middle  zone  of  the  media.  That  portion 
of  the  media  lying  close  to  the  intima,  and  that  layer  bordering  the 
adventitia  are  free  from  degenerative  processes,  and  in  these  parts 
the  muscle  cells  are  well  preserved.  It  is  also  striking  that  the 
muscle  elements  about  the  vasa  vasorum,  no  matter  in  which  portion 
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of  the  media  they  are  found,  are  without  degenerative  changes. 
From  these  evidences  and  the  fact  that  the  degeneration  occurs  con¬ 
stantly  in  old  age,  without  regard  to  any  particular  etiological 
factor,  I  was  led  to  conclude  it  to  be  a  true  senile  arteriosclerosis. 
There  is  no  arterial  disease  which  truly  deserves  the  name  of  “  Ab- 
nutzungs  Arteriosclerose  ”  (Aschoff)  more  than  this.  This  senile 
arteriosclerosis  results  from  gradual  loss  of  nutrition  and  the  long 
period  of  work, — the  true  rust  of  life.  No  doubt,  in  the  autumn 
of  life,  the  cells  of  the  intima  and  the  elements  of  the  vasa  vasorum 
are  less  active  in  distributing  nourishment  to  the  vessel  wall.  Not 
uncommonly  the  vasa  vasorum  of  these  arteries  show  definite 
changes  and  thickening.  The  lymphatics  too  in  all  the  coats  of 
the  artery  become  clogged,  to  the  disadvantage  of  carrying  off  the 
effete  products.  Necessarily  then  that  part  of  the  arterial  wall 
farthest  away  from  the  supply  of  nourishment  will  suffer  the 
most, — and  this  is  the  middle  layer  of  the  media. 

This  calcareous  degeneration  of  the  media  is  distinguished  by 
being  uniformly  distributed  in  the  middle  zone  of  all  parts  of  the 
aorta,  and  in  being  deposited  in  fine  sand-like  granules  which  are 
evident  only  after  treatment  with  silver  nitrate,  and  by  the  micro¬ 
scope. 

True  atheroma  with  its  sequel,  calcification,  is  a  process  begin¬ 
ning  and  usually  confined  to  the  intima.  Every  now  and  again, 
however,  we  meet  with  this  condition  in  the  aorta,  so  advanced  that 
the  vessel  in  general  appears  very  shaggy.  The  intimal  surface 
is  rough,  and  small  firm  splinters  of  calcified  plaques  project  into 
the  lumen.  The  vessel  wall  is  commonly  very  brittle  and  its  tissues 
appear  dry,  so  that  different  layers  can  be  peeled  from  the  surface. 
If  we  examine  such  a  specimen,  we  find  that  in  many  places  the 
extensive  atheromatous  process  with  calcification  lies  not  only  in 
the  intima  but  also  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  media.  In  such  in¬ 
stances,  this  degenerative  process  of  atheroma  has  advanced  to  the 
middle  coat  from  the  intima.  It  is  only  in  such  secondary  medial 
processes  that  atheroma  is  found  in  the  middle  coat.  True  athe¬ 
roma  with  its  calcification  seldom  if  ever  arises  primarily  in  the 
media. 
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Bone  and  Cartilage  in  the  Media. — The  literature  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  reports  of  the  finding  of  bone  in  the  tissues 
of  the  arteries.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  reports 
of  “  ossified  arteries  ”  prior  to  Virchow’s  discussion  in  1862,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  differentiation  of  “  calcification  ”  and  “  ossi¬ 
fication.”  Many  of  the  older  writers  used  the  expression  “  ossi¬ 
fication  ”  very  loosely,  referring  to  both  the  process  of  bone  for¬ 
mation,  and  of  calcium  deposit. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
bone  and  cartilage  formation  in  the  arteries,  under  the  “  degenera¬ 
tions.”  At  the  outset  we  must  admit  that  here  our  classification 
is  open  to  discussion,  but  after  considering  the  processes  involved 
in  these  lesions,  we  felt  justified  in  entering  the  discussion  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  calcareous  degenerations  rather  than  with  the  pro¬ 
ductive  processes. 

Rokitansky,  Andral  and  others  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  bone 
in  the  aorta  as  a  common  finding,  but  these  authors  did  not  make 
it  clear  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  calcareous  plaques.  I11 
1862,  Virchow  not  only  pointed  out  the  difference  between  ossified 
and  calcified  tissue,  but  he  described  an  actual  case  of  bone  forma¬ 
tion  in  the  arterial  wall.  As  the  instances  of  true  bone  were  un¬ 
usual,  Virchow’s  findings  were  for  a  time  denied  (Rindfleisch). 
Nevertheless  heteroplastic  bone  was  demonstrated  in  various  organs 
in  the  body  and  in  muscle  tissue,  and  soon  after  new  cases  of 
osseous  and  osteoid  tissue  in  the  arterial  walls  were  described  by 
different  authors  (Orth,  Ziegler,  Cohn,  Rhoemer  and  others). 

When  we  review  the  instances  of  bone  formation  in  the  arteries, 
we  find  that  the  majority  have  occurred  in  the  media,  while  the 
remainder  have  developed  in  the  intima.  In  all  instances  regard¬ 
less  of  the  site,  this  new  bone  develops  in  the  region  of  previous 
disease,  and  usually  there  is  evidence  of  former  calcification. 
Moreover,  when  the  lesions  are  observed  during  their  progressive 
stage,  there  are  evidences  of  connective  tissue  and  vascular  prolifer¬ 
ation  in  or  about  the  calcified  area. 

Cohn  observed  that  the  process  of  bone  formation  in  arteries 
developed  in  two  stages,  ( a )  a  fracture  of  the  calcareous  ring  in 
the  media  with  a  secondary  granulation  tissue,  and  ( b )  the  devel- 
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opment  of  osteoid  tissue  with  marrow  spaces.  The  osteoid  tissue 
he  believed  resulted  from  a  metaplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 
Bensen  describes  bone  formation  in  the  calcified  media  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  leg  in  a  case  of  diabetes,  and  other  instances  in  the 
same  vessels  are  given  by  Rhoemer,  and  by  Buerger  and  Oppen- 
heimer. 

Moenckeberg  systematically  examined  a  hundred  cases  of  ad¬ 
vanced  arteriosclerosis  and  found  bone  present  in  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  vessels.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  Howse,  O’Brien, 
Marchand  and  others. 

In  a  few  instances  the  areas  containing  the  bone  deposits  were 
found  to  be  surrounded  by  cartilage  (Rosenstein,  Marburg). 

As  an  accidental  finding,  and  in  no  way  suggesting  the  incidence 
of  the  process,  I  have  observed  bone  formation  in  the  media  in 
two  cases,  and  once  in  the  intima.  In  the  latter  instance  an  old 
thrombus  occluded  the  vessel,  while  in  the  former  cases  the  arteries 
showed  a  very  marked  Moenckeberg  arteriosclerosis. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  that  these  lesions  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  animals  by  a  few  investigators.  Sacerdotti  and  Frattin 
were  able  to  demonstrate  bone  in  the  renal  arteries  three  months 
after  these  vessels  had  been  ligated.  Harvey  obtained  the  same 
results  by  painting  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  silver  nitrate  on 
the  outside  of  the  aorta  of  rabbits.  Harvey  reports  that  bone  with 
Haversian  canals  developed  in  the  tunica  media  in  areas  which  had 
previously  been  extensively  calcified  and  that  a  tissue  not  unlike 
cartilage  was  also  formed. 

All  authors  are  not  agreed  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  bony 
tissue  is  developed.  But  the  observations  are  fairly  constant  in¬ 
dicating  that  a  process  of  extensive  calcification  precedes  the 
osseous  deposit.  Some  believe  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  nodule  attracts  the  vascular  structures  to  it  (Rhoemer), 
others  consider  that  fractures  in  the  calcified  masses  offer  the 
stimuli  for  the  development  of  a  callous-like  development,  which 
carries  with  it  blood  vessels  and  connective  tissue  (Cohn,  Paul 
and  Bunting). 

Opinion  is  also  divided  as  to  where  the  bone  cells  arise  which 
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surround  the  area  of  initial  calcification.  Some  argue  that  the 
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bone  cells  can  arise  only  from  cartilaginous  or  osteogenic  tissues, 
and  that  those  in  the  arteries  must  arise  from  the  usual  foci  of  bone 
cells  (Ribbert,  Busch  and  Hansemann).  On  the  other  hand  the 
majority  of  investigators  are  convinced  that  bone  cells  may  be 
derived  in  a  process  of  metaplasia  from  connective  tissue.  In  the 
case  of  the  bone  formation  in  the  arteries  it  is  evident  that  the 
young  granulation  tissue  which  advances  to  and  surrounds  the 
primary  calcification  plays  a  very  important  function  in  the  future 
development  of  bone.  During  the  process,  the  connective  tissue 
cells  become  closely  opposed  to  the  calcareous  masses,  and  transi¬ 
tions  can  be  observed  between  the  adult  fibrous  tissue  cells  and 
the  small  bone  corpuscles.  Giant-cells,  osteoclasts,  osteoblasts  and 
bone  cells  are  all  to  be  observed.  At  times  the  new  structure  con¬ 
tains  no  lime  salts  (osteoid),  though  the  cellular  arrangement  is 
that  of  bone. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  connective  tissue  may  become  en¬ 
dowed,  if  the  proper  stimuli  are  present,  with  the  properties  of  bone 
cells.  From  the  observations  made  on  bone  in  arteries,  the  stimu¬ 
lus  lies  in  the  presence  of  calcareous  masses  surrounded  by  granu¬ 
lation  tissue.  At  the  points  of  contact,  the  connective  tissue  cells 
lying  against  the  lime  deposit  take  on  the  characters  of  bone  cor¬ 
puscles. 

Hyaline  and  Amyloid  Degeneration  of  the  Media. — Two  other 
types  of  medial  degeneration  of  arteries  are  very  interesting,  but,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  hardly  come  under  the  term  arteriosclerosis, 
unless  the  word  is  used  in  the  broadest  sense.  These  are  the  hyaline 
and  the  amyloid  degenerations. 

Although  these  two  types  of  degeneration  occur  under  widely 
different  conditions,  yet  they  have  some  features  in  common.  Both 
occur  in  the  arteries  of  the  muscular  type,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
develop  in  the  aorta  or  its  main  branches.  Both  occur  in  the  deep 
portion  of  the  intima,  or  associated  with  destruction  of  the  muscle 
cells  of  the  media. 

Little  is  known  as  yet  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
substances,  and  still  less  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
deposited.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  chemical  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  hyaline  and  amyloid  deposits. 
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Some  confusion  has  developed  in  the  use  of  the  term  hyaline,  so 
that  we  find  in  histological  descriptions  of  tissues,  a  considerable 
variation  in  the  meaning  inferred.  The  word  hyaline  has  come  to 
be  used  to  express  any  bland  or  homogeneous  appearance,  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  discussion.  Though 
the  chemistry  of  hyaline  bodies  is  not  determined,  they  probably 
belong  to  the  phosphorus-free  glycoproteids,  and  result  from  the 
breaking  down  of  cell  protoplasms. 

The  hyaline  deposits  found  in  the  media  of  arteries  bear  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  homogeneous  looking  connective  tissue  so  often  seen  in 
the  pearly  plaques  of  endarteritis  deformans. 

Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  media  is  most  commonly  met  with 
in  the  arteries  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  and  less  frequently  in  the 
arteries  of  the  thyroid,  spleen  and  adrenal. 

Clark,  in  1900,  studied  the  arteries  of  the  ovary,  and  found  that 
during  the  development  of  the  corpus  luteum,  new  arteries  advanced 
to  this  body.  These  vessels  remained  active  during  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  corpus.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  corpus  luteum 
showed  degenerative  changes,  the  arteries  passing  to  it  showed  hya¬ 
line  changes  in  their  walls.  This  hyaline  change  began  in  the  adven¬ 
titia  and  advanced  into  the  media.  The  muscle  fibres  of  the  media 
apparently  break  down  and  the  detritus  of  the  different  cells  fuses 
into  one  homogeneous  mass.  Before  the  mass  is  properly  fused, 
the  degenerated  material  is  quite  granular,  and  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  fat.  Woltke  described  similar  changes  in  the  ovarian 
arteries,  which  were  not  associated  with  degenerating  corpora  lutea. 

Boeshagen  found  that  the  hyaline  degenerative  process  was  at 
times  so  extensive  that  the  media  and  adventitia  were  completely 
replaced  by  a  hyaline  substance,  and  that  the  endothelium  alone 
clothed  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.  In  some  instances  he  found  a  newly 
developed  layer  of  muscle  fibres  inside  of  the  hyaline  substance,  so 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  new  vessel  had  formed  inside  of  the 
old  one. 

In  studying  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  Szasz-Schwartz  observed 
that  the  musculature  of  the  arteries  was  at  times  replaced  by  a  sub¬ 
stance  having  some  of  the  qualities  of  elastin.  These  degenerations 
are  shown  to  occur  most  commonly  after  repeated  pregnancies 
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(Pankow).  This  author  has  also  shown  that  proliferative  changes 
similar  to  those  in  the  ovarian  arteries  develop  a  new  layer  of 
muscle  fibres  beneath  the  endothelial  layer,  and  diminish  the  size  of 
the  lumen. 

Similar  reports  of  the  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  media  of  the 
arteries  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  have  been  made  by  Sohma  and 
Goodall  respectively.  Goodall  however  believes  that  the  degenera¬ 
tive  changes  are  closely  associated  with  alterations  in  the  internal 
elastic  lamina. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  peculiar  hyaline  deposit  which 
takes  place  particularly  about  the  vessels  in  some  tumors.  In  cer¬ 
tain  peritheliomata  there  is  found  a  narrow  layer  of  hyaline  material 
immediately  outside  the  endothelial  cells  of  both  the  capillaries  and 
the  smaller  arteries.  In  the  latter  vessels  the  hyaline  substance  may 
invade  and  replace  the  muscular  tissue  entirely. 

Although  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  arteries  bears  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  hyaline  degenerations,  it  has  some  characteristic  features 
which  differentiate  it.  It  consists  in  the  deposit  of  a  homogeneous 
firm  substance  which,  when  present  in  large  quantities,  can  be 
recognized  by  the  naked  eye.  When  smaller  quantities  are  present, 
their  appearance  can  be  intensified  by  certain  reagents  (iodine,  or 
aniline  dyes).  It  is  found  however,  that  the  amyloid  deposits 
which  do  not  give  constant  microchemical  color  reactions,  differ  in 
their  composition. 

Amyloid  deposits  are  more  commonly  found  in  association  with 
chronic  suppurative  conditions  or  progressive  chronic  infections. 
In  these  instances  the  amyloid  degeneration  does  not  occur  about  the 
suppurative  process,  but  in  organs  and  tissues  in  remote  parts  of  the 
body.  The  kidney,  spleen  and  liver  are  especially  prone  to  be 
affected,  while  less  commonly  is  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach,  intes¬ 
tine,  oesophagus,  trachea  and  bladder  involved. 

In  the  former  instances,  the  deposit  takes  place  in  and  about  the 
vascular  channels,  while  in  the  latter,  it  bears  some  relation  to  the 
epithelial  structures.  In  the  kidney,  spleen  and  liver  the  early  amy¬ 
loid  deposits  occur  about  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  immediately 
outside  of  the  endothelial  tube.  With  more  extensive  deposits,  the 
amyloid  substance  is  also  found  in  the  chinks  between  the  connective 
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tissue  cells.  The  arterioles  also  become  involved,  and  an  amyloid 
deposit  results  in  the  media.  Here  it  is  found  that  the  homogeneous 
substance  infiltrates  the  middle  coat  and  lies  between  the  muscle 
fibres,  but  not  actually  invading  the  cells.  Gradually  as  the  accumu¬ 
lation  becomes  very  extensive,  the  muscle  fibres  are  compressed  and 
have  their  nutrition  interfered  with.  A  secondary  atrophy  and  de¬ 
generation  thus  takes  place  in  these  cells. 

When  the  degenerative  process  is  advanced,  the  entire  media  may 
become  replaced  by  amyloid  substance,  so  that  a  thick  band  encircles 
the  vessel.  The  intima  frequently  becomes  thickened  by  a  con¬ 
nective  tissue  hyperplasia,  and  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  narrowed. 

Little  information  is  at  hand  concerning  the  process  of  amyloid 
deposit,  nor  is  its  chemical  nature  at  all  clear. 


EXPERIMENTAL  MEDIAL  DISEASES  OF  ARTERIES. 


Our  knowledge  concerning  the  process  and  progress  of  medial  dis¬ 
ease  of  arteries  has  been  much  enhanced  by  the  studies  on  experi¬ 
mental  arteriosclerosis.  By  this  means  known  agents  were  admin¬ 
istered  to  different  animals  over  definite  periods  of  time  and  the 
effects  of  these  agents  on  the  circulatory  system  was  observed.  To 
prove  of  value,  all  such  experiments  had  to  be  controlled  by  un- 
treated  animals  living  under  the  same  conditions.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
periments,  only  animals  bred  from  our  own  stock  were  used.  More¬ 
over,  the  control  animals  were  “brothers”  from  the  same  litter,  so 
that  the  ages  of  the  animals  were  equal.  As  nearly  as  possible 
animals  of  equal  weight  and  rabbits  from  seven  to  eight  months  old 
were  selected.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  experiment,  due  care  must 
be  taken  to  examine  at  autopsy  for  any  intercurrent  disease. 

In  our  healthy  stock  of  animals,  where  no  aged  or  previously  ex¬ 
perimented  animals  are  used,  we  have  not  met  with  spontaneous 
arterial  disease  in  young  rabbits.  Like  others  we  have  noted  the 
presence  of  isolated  medial  plaques  in  old  animals. 

We  agree  with  many  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in  comparing 
the  results  of  experimental  arterial  disease,  with  arteriosclerosis  of 
man.  This  statement  likewise  holds  for  all  experimental  work  on 
animals,  but,  nevertheless,  when  the  facts  of  the  experiments  are 
properly  arranged,  and  when  the  various  observations  have  been 
duly  weighed,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  respecting 
the  process  or  processes  at  work  in  the  given  experiment.  If  any 
of  the  truths  obtained  in  the  experiment  have  a  broad  significance, 
it  may  be  that  we  may  then  apply  them  to  similar  processes  in  man. 

We  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  pessimist  and  the  destructive 
critic  that  experimental  arteriosclerosis  and  the  study  of  arterial  dis¬ 
eases  in  animals  throws  no  new  light  upon  arterial  diseases  in  the 
human  subject. 

By  experimental  means  there  have  been  reproduced  types  of 
I  arterial  disease,  analogous  to  almost  every  type  of  arteriosclerosis 
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in  man.  An  excellent  review  of  this  work  is  obtained  in  Saltykow’s 
comprehensive  article. 

In  much  the  greater  number  of  experiments  rabbits  have  been 
used.  This  for  two  reasons — on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
these  animals  are  handled  and  controlled,  and  because,  for  reasons 
yet  unexplained,  arterial  lesions  are  very  readily  produced.  Dogs 
and  cats  have  been  tried  with  only  partial  success.  These  animals 
respond  to  weaker  stimuli  by  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  of  the 
various  coats,  but  degenerative  changes  are  not  so  readily  produced, 
save  when  coupled  with  a  general  derangement  of  metabolic  proc¬ 
esses,  and  more  particularly  kidney  lesions. 

Experimental  Productive  Lesions  of  the  Media. — Fischer  and  v. 
Schmieden  have  shown  that  an  hypertrophy  of  the  media  develops 
when  the  internal  pressure  of  a  vessel  is  increased.  It  was  noted 
that  when  the  distal  end  of  the  severed  jugular  vein  was  united  to 
the  proximal  end  of  the  artery,  there  developed  not  a  functional 
hyperplasia  of  the  intima,  but  an  hypertrophy  of  the  media.  In  the 
main  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  vein  reacted  to  this  extra  strain  of 
arterial  blood  pressure,  while  only  occasional  intimal  thickenings  of 
an  inflammatory  nature  were  observed.  This  is  quite  similar  to  the 
process  which  we  have  described  above  as  occurring  in  man,  save 
that  in  the  larger  arteries  the  musculo-elastic  layer  of  the  intima 
may  also  partake  in  the  hypertrophy. 

Other  productive  lesions  of  the  media,  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  have  been  produced  by  different  means.  Saltykow,  by  the 
injection  of  staphylococci,  besides  obtaining  arteriosclerosis  with 
atheroma  in  the  intima,  found  various  grades  of  fibrosis  in  the 
media.  In  some  instances  small  collections  of  leucocytes  were 
observed,  in  others  the  tissue  changes  were  more  advanced  with 
connective  tissue  infiltration. 

Similar  productive  lesions  result  from  mechanical  injury  to  the 
vessel  wall,  while  the  direct  application  of  various  drugs  to  the 
artery  has  been  shown  to  lead  to  a  localized  inflammation  which 
involves  the  adventitia  and  media.  The  simplest  mechanical  dam¬ 
age  is  made  by  crushing  the  artery  with  haemostatic  forceps  (D’Anna 
and  Malkoff).  A  true  mesarteritis  and  periarteritis  is  obtained. 

The  production  of  a  septic  process  close  to  an  artery  also  leads 
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to  an  inflammatory  reaction  in  the  arterial  tissues.  These  condi¬ 
tions  of  acute  periarteritis  have  been  the  common  result  in  trans¬ 
planted  vessel  segments.  Should  the  vascular  tissues  be  severely 
involved  with  greater  or  less  septic  destruction  of  the  adventitia  and 
media,  a  localized  aneurysm  may  follow. 

The  nature  of  the  reaction  in  the  media  following  the  inoculation 
of  bacteria  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  organism,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  organism  and  the  resistance  of  the  tissues.  By  these 
bacterial  inoculations  we  have  learned  that  different  bacteria  have  a 
varying  selective  action  on  the  tissue  cells.  Streptococcus  infection 
affects  mainly  the  intima  in  proliferation  (Sumikawa  and  Klotz)  ; 
diphtheria  (toxins)  act  destructively  upon  the  media  (Klotz)  ;  while 
staphylococci  produce  both  proliferative  and  degenerative  lesions  in 
the  intima  and  media  of  the  arteries  (Sumikawa  and  Saltykow). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  histological  changes 
developing  in  the  different  lesions,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  changes  found  in  man. 

Chronic  productive  mesarteritis  has  also  been  produced  in  animals 
through  the  agency  of  tuberculosis  and  glanders  (Duval).  With 
the  arterial  changes  in  experimental  syphilis  we  are  not  familiar. 

Experimental  Degenerative  Medial  Disease. — By  far  the  greater 
number  of  experiments  aiming  at  the  production  of  arteriosclerosis 
in  animals  have  led  to  this  result.  The  earlier  experiments  on  ani¬ 
mals  were  carried  on  by  using  mechanical  procedures,  and  as  we 
have  observed  above,  various  grades  of  inflammation  were  produced 
in  one  or  more  coats.  These  experiments  only  indicated  that  the 
arterial  wall  was  subject  to  inflammation  and  that  the  inflammatory 
reaction  of  the  intima  differed  from  that  found  in  the  media  or 
adventitia.  The  so-called  nervous  scleroses  of  experimental  animals 
were  found  to  be  nothing  else  than  secondary  inflammatory 
reactions. 

It  was  not  until  Josue,  in  1904,  observed  that  the  repeated  admin¬ 
istration  of  adrenalin  over  some  weeks,  produced  in  rabbits  definite 
arterial  lesions  of  a  degenerative  character,  that  the  experimental 
work  in  arteriosclerosis  received  a  new  impetus.  Laboratories  had 
been  looking  for  such  a  substance,  and  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
active  factor  in  adrenalin  was  in  its  blood-pressure  raising  action,  a 
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great  many  other  drugs  of  similar  qualities  were  tried.  Such  other 
drugs  produced  lesions  quite  similar  to  adrenalin  (nicotin,  digitalin, 
hydrastin  and  barium  chloride). 

By  the  use  of  these  substances,  we  have  been  able  to  follow  the 
process  of  degeneration  of  the  media  from  its  earliest  stage.  In 
these  experiments,  rabbits,  too,  have  served  the  greatest  usefulness, 
and  in  these  animals  the  aorta  has,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of 
the  lesions,  been  most  thoroughly  examined.  It  has  been  shown 
that  those  drugs,  exhibiting  an  increase  in  the  blood  pressure,  are 
particularly  prone  to  attack  the  media,  and  to  produce  in  it  lesions 
quite  comparable  with  the  medial  calcification  of  the  peripheral 
vessels  in  man.  Although  the  structure  of  the  rabbit’s  aorta  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  arteries  of  the  elastic  tissue  type  in  man,  and 
thus  is  different  from  the  muscular  vessels  of  the  extremities,  never¬ 
theless,  the  lesions  called  forth  in  these  two  types  of  artery  are  com¬ 
parable.  As  I  have  shown  above,  there  is  a  medial  disease  of  the 
aorta  in  man,  which  although  milder  in  grade,  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  process  of  calcification  in  the  vessels  of  the  extremities.  So 
here  also  in  the  rabbit’s  aorta,  the  process  simulates  that  in  the 
media  of  the  human  aorta,  but  is  much  more  severe  in  type.  In  the 
rabbit,  not  alone  do  the  muscle  fibres  undergo  degeneration  and 
destruction  but  also  the  elastic  fibres  which  lie  between  the  muscle 
bands.  In  the  muscle  fibres,  the  fine  granular  fatty  degeneration  at 
length  gives  way  to  a  coarsely  granular  one,  until  the  muscle  cell 
dies  and  leaves  the  fat  droplets  in  situ.  I  must  emphasize  that  these 
free  fat  granules  have  come  from  broken  down  muscle  fibres,  and 
are  not  developed  by  a  pressing  out  of  the  fat  from  the  serous  fluids, 
as  Ribbert  would  have  it  in  the  intima.  To  be  emphasized  too,  is 
that  these  patches  of  fatty  degeneration  develop  away  from  the 
vasa,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  areas  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart.  Following  this  the  involved  area  becomes  calcified,  so  that 
not  infrequently  the  entire  aortic  tube  from  the  arch  to  the  renal 
presents  an  egg-shell  like  structure.  Microscopically,  it  is  seen  that 
the  process  is  localized  to  the  media,  while  in  most  cases  the  intima 
remains  intact.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  process  show  the  calcify¬ 
ing  areas  to  be  distributed  irregularly  in  the  vessel  wall,  usually  in 
the  descending  thoracic,  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  the  neighboring 
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plaques  fuse  to  form  larger  ones.  Like  both  the  aortic  and  the 
peripheral  arterial  (medial)  disease  in  man,  the  experimental  lesions 
occupy  the  middle  zone  of  the  media.  The  exact  action  of  these 
drugs  on  the  blood  vessels  is  still  a  matter  in  dispute,  some  main¬ 
taining  that  the  increased  pressure  which  is  produced  in  the  arteries 
is  the  cause,  others  that  the  toxic  nature  of  the  substances  causes  a 
necrosis  of  the  muscle  fibres,  and  still  others  that  contraction  or 
thrombosis  of  the  vasa  vasorum  leads  to  a  mal-nutrition  of  the 
musculature.  In  my  recent  experiments  I  have  shown  that  an 
increased  pressure  in  the  arteries  can  in  itself  produce  this  medial 
calcification,  besides  producing  in  other  vessels  (carotid),  a  true 
intimal  arteriosclerosis,  with  splitting  of  the  elastic  fibres  and 
atheroma. 

I  have  found  that  when  a  rabbit  is  suspended  by  the  hind  legs  for 
three  minutes  every  day  over  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
days,  that  the  media  of  the  aorta  shows  the  same  egg-shell  like 
calcification  as  had  been  produced  in  other  animals  by  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  adrenalin.  I  found  that  the  blood  pressure  in  the  carotids 
and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  increased,  and  that  the  lesions  in  the 
aorta  were  limited  to  the  parts  above  the  renal  arteries  and  more 
particularly  above  the  diaphragm.  The  vessels  of  the  lower  abdo¬ 
men  and  the  lower  extremities  were  entirely  free  from  disease.  In 
short,  those  vessels  which  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  high 
and  varying  blood  pressure  showed  medial  calcification. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  experimental  medial  calcification  is 
that  the  vessel  wall  as  a  whole  is  thinned.  This  is  due  to  an  actual 
thinning  taking  place  in  the  media,  as  a  result  of  the  muscle  cells 
becoming  degenerated  and  the  elastic  lamellae  packed  closer 
together. 

To  obtain  a  proper  conception  of  the  fatty  degeneration  which 
bears  a  relationship  to  the  calcification  of  experimental  medial  dis¬ 
ease,  one  must  not  only  stain  the  frozen  sections  directly  with  Sudan 
III,  but  some  sections  should  also  be  decalcified  before  the  stain  is 
applied.  Here  it  will  be  found  that  in  those  areas  in  which  the 
calcifying  process  is  not  complete,  there  are  abundant  fats  and  fatty 
acids. 

From  these  experimental  lesions  one  readily  sees  the  lack  of  inter- 
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dependency  between  the  lesions  of  the  media  and  those  of  the  intima. 
It  is  true  enough  that  under  certain  conditions  the  intimal  lesions 
will  lead  to  medial  alterations  and  vice  versa,  but  it  cannot  be  afore¬ 
said  that  because  a  certain  agent  produced  a  degeneration  in  the 
media  that  a  definite  other  change  must  occur  in  the  intima. 

The  work  of  Josue  has  marked  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  arterial 
diseases.  His  successful  experiments  with  adrenalin  have  stimu¬ 
lated  much  study  and  have  directed  our  attention  along  a  new  path  of 
thought.  Since  his  original  work  in  1903,  many  have  verified  his 
results,  and  others  have  shown  that  substances  having  somewhat 
similar  physiological  effects  as  adrenalin  will  also  bring  about 
medial  lesions. 

One  cannot  be  but  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  substances  (adre¬ 
nalin,  nicotin,  hydrastin,  barium  chloride,  digitalin),  although 
differing  widely  in  their  chemical  composition,  have  a  common 
action,  the  temporary  raising  of  blood  pressure.  From  a  patho¬ 
logical  standpoint,  they  also  have  a  common  result,  the  degeneration 
of  the  medial  tissues  of  the  arteries,  particularly  the  aorta.  It  has 
been  a  common  comment  that  the  arterial  lesions  produced  by  these 
various  high  blood-pressure  drugs  are  similar. 

In  the  interesting  work  of  transplanting  segments  of  vessels 
between  the  cut  ends  of  an  artery  some  important  observations  have 
been  made.  Guthrie  has  found  that  when  homoplastic  vessel  seg¬ 
ments  are  rapidly  transferred  from  the  donee  to  the  host,  very  little 
change  may  occur  in  the  successful  graft.  The  major  part  of  the 
tissues  of  the  graft  persists  and  continues  to  live  in  the  new  host. 
Guthrie  finds,  however,  that  transplanted  segments  which  have  been 
in  formalin,  may  functionate  as  blood  channels,  but  only  as  passive 
agents.  These  formalined  specimens  act  as  a  temporary  framework 
upon  which  is  built  a  fibrous  tissue  coat,  while  the  lumen  may  be 
clothed  by  a  new  endothelial  lining.  He  has  obtained  similar 
results  with  heteroplastic  transplantations  of  arterial  segments.  In 
these  instances  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  media  are  observed  to  dis¬ 
appear  first,  while  the  elastic  fibres  and  connective  tissue  may 
remain.  None  of  the  changes  which  have  been  observed  to  develop 
in  the  transplanted  segments  show  any  similarity  to  an  arterio¬ 
sclerotic  process. 
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Carrel  claims  to  have  preserved  arterial  segments  in  a  condition 
of  latent-life  over  periods  of  many  days.  Such  segments  preserved 
in  the  cold  can,  he  says,  again  be  restored  to  active  life  by  trans¬ 
plantation  into  an  active  circulation.  When,  however,  the  arterial 
segments  have  in  any  way  been  damaged  the  muscle  cells  are  among 
the  first  to  show  degenerative  changes. 


ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  CONCERNED  IN  MEDIAL 

DISEASE  OF  ARTERIES. 


As  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  previously  been  said,  there 
are  a  variety  of  factors  which  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the 
medial  arteriosclerosis.  It  had  been  the  hope  of  many  investigators 
that  modern  pathological  technique  and  minute  studies  of  arterial 
disease  would  find  a  way  of  distinguishing  the  lesions  produced  by  a 
certain  agent  from  all  others.  We  are  familiar  to-day  that  such 
has  not  been  possible,  but  on  the  contrary  do  we  find  that  many 
and  widely  diverse  factors  produce  similar  arterial  disease.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  found  that  a  given  agent  under  different  conditions  or  in 
different  amounts,  may  produce  many  types  of  lesions  in  the 
arteries.  So  we  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
indicate  from  the  type  of  lesion  present,  the  agent  which  had 
brought  about  the  result.  To  this  general  statement  we  must  admit 
of  at  least  one  exception.  Syphilis  of  the  aorta  can  usually  be 
recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  further  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  histological  findings.  Occasionally  too,  in  tuber¬ 
culosis,  tubercles  are  recognized  in  the  walls  of  the  arterioles,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  brain. 

Hence,  much  as  we  should  like  to  speak  of  an  alcoholic  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  a  typhoid  arteriosclerosis,  a  lead  arteriosclerosis,  as  we  do 
of  a  syphilitic  arteriosclerosis,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  are  familiar  with  a  variety  of  agents  which  act  in  a  dele¬ 
terious  manner  upon  the  middle  coat  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries 
which  may  be  classified  into  four  groups,  (i)  infections,  (2) 
poisons  and  toxins,  (3)  work,  and  (4)  old  age.  Besides  attri¬ 
buting  medial  diseases  to  one  or  other  of  these  definite  agents,  there 
are  a  certain  few  pathological  conditions,  which  are  not  primary  in 
the  media  but  which  advance  from  the  intima  or  adventitia  into  the 
media.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  disease  processes  lying  deep  in  the 
intima,  may  overstep  the  imperfect  boundaries  between  the  con- 
tinguous  layers  and  advance  into  media.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  infective  conditions  and  fatty  degenerations  of  intima.  These 
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latter  conditions  probably  result  from  a  blockage  of  the  lymph 
channels  passing  from  the  intima  into  the  upper  layer  of  the  media, 
and  by  cutting  off  the  nutrition  from  the  vessel  lumen,  bring  on  slow 
degenerative  changes  in  the  muscle  cells  of  the  media. 

i.  Infection. — The  infections  are  probably  the  most  important 
agents  which  bring  about  productive  lesions  in  the  media.  Both 
with  them  as  with  all  other  influences,  the  important  point  rests  in 
the  amount  and  strength  of  the  dose  present.  When  at  times,  the 
infective  process  is  so  severe  that  the  tissue  elements  are  unable  to 
react,  the  lesion  has  the  characters  of  a  purely  degenerative  one, 
even  necrosis.  This  is,  however,  quite  infrequent,  and  is  met  with 
only  in  extensive  pysemic  conditions.  These  suppurative  foci  in  the 
arteries  must  be  occasionally  distinguished  from  the  degenerative 
lesions  produced  by  the  toxins  of  the  bacteria.  Whereas,  the  pyo¬ 
genic  bacteria  stimulate  inflammatory  processes  of  different  grades, 
the  bacterial  toxins  usually  act  on  the  tissues  in  a  destructive  manner 
without  stimulating  an  inflammatory  reaction.  The  toxins  of  the 
bacterial  organisms  act  directly  upon  the  tissues  of  the  media,  bring¬ 
ing  about  fatty  changes  and  eventually  destruction  to  the  cells.  It 
has  been  found  experimentally  that  the  introduction  or  the  inocula¬ 
tion  of  the  living  organisms  into  the  body  will  at  times  bring  about 
similar  degenerative  lesions  in  the  media. 

With  typhoid  fever,  the  results  are  somewhat  different.  Here 
we  cannot  definitely  dissociate  the  effect  of  the  toxin,  and  the  result 
of  the  bacterial  invasion  itself.  In  the  human  subject,  the  common¬ 
est  lesions  resulting  from  typhoid  fever  are  noted  in  the  intima  of 
the  aorta,  where  small  fatty  streaks  develop  in  the  deep  layers. 
These  fatty  areas  probably  result  from  the  degeneration  of  the 
longitudinal  muscle  fibres,  while  at  other  times  a  more  superficial 
fatty  deposit  is  found  in  the  subendothelial  connective  tissue.  Over 
some  of  these  areas  there  not  infrequently  develops  a  slight  endothe¬ 
lial  thickening.  These  superficial  degenerative  processes  in  the 
intima  are,  I  believe,  the  effect  of  the  free  poison  or  endotoxin  cir¬ 
culating  in  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand  the  septicsemic  typhoid 
infection  is  also  frequently  noted  by  the  presence  of  inflammatory 
infiltrations  along  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  adventitia  and  media. 
These  cellular  infiltrations  I  have  not  obtained  in  animals  when  dead 
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cultures  were  inoculated  and  I  believe  we  are  right  in  concluding 
that  the  medial  inflammatory  infiltrations  are  the  result  of  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  living  bacteria.  In  other  words,  when  the  infective  agent 
itself  circulates  in  the  blood  and  this  is  true  of  typhoid,  para-typhoid, 
B.  coli,  Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  infections,  and  the  micro¬ 
organisms  become  localized  at  various  points  in  the  body,  the  tissues 
of  the  part  react  to  the  bacterial  irritation  by  inflammation.  Micro¬ 
scopically  these  reactions  are  evident  in  the  accumulation  of  leuco¬ 
cytes  or  if  the  process  is  healing  or  healed,  the  presence  of  excess 
fibrous  tissue  is  observed.  In  the  arteries,  these  accumulations  of 
inflammatory  exudates  are  found  about  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the 
larger  vessels  and  are  met  with  in  the  infections  above  mentioned. 
The  result  of  these  infections  of  the  vascular  tissues  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sporadic  medial  disease  of  the  productive  type. 

There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  localized  infection 
leads  to  abscess  formation  in  the  media.  The  fixed  tissues  of  the 
part  undergo  necrosis  and  leave  a  much  weakened  vessel  wall. 
Extensive  tissue  destruction  may  lead  to  aneurysm  or  even  rupture 
of  the  infected  arteries,  or  in  other  instances  when  healing  has 
taken  place,  the  lesion  is  replaced  by  considerable  scar  tissue  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hardening  and  sclerosed  area  at  this  point. 

Occasionally  the  infective  agent  reaches  the  vessel  wall,  not  by  a 
septicaemic  process,  but  by  direct  continuity  through  the  lymphatics 
from  a  nearby  septic  focus.  This  type  is  most  often  met  with  in 
the  vessels  lying  in  or  about  infected  cavities  (tuberculosis)  in  the 
lungs.  The  process  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  one  of  the  frequent 
causes  of  rupture  of  these  arteries  with  fatal  haemorrhage.  Those 
vessels  which  do  not  rupture  develop  small  aneurysms  in  their  walls 
at  the  sites  of  the  diseased  media.  Tuberculous  mesarteritis  may 
be  either  of  a  septicaemic  origin  or  by  the,  direct  invasion  from  a 
neighbouring  focus. 

Of  the  infections  which  lead  to  dangerous  medial  disease,  syphilis 
stands  in  the  front  rank.  The  frequency  of  syphilitic  mesarteritis 
varies  in  different  countries  and  in  different  cities.  Heller  and  his 
pupils  reported  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Kiel;  Baerthleni  believed 
that  much  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  arteriosclerosis  up  to 
middle  life  was  due  to  syphilis  (Munich)  ;  Edgress  found  that 
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syphilitic  arterial  lesions  were  commonest  before  the  age  of  forty- 
six;  while  from  Great  Britain  we  have  not  infrequent  reports  of  the 
occurrence  of  syphilitic  mesarteritis  among  the  soldiers.  In  my 
own  experience  syphilitic  mesarteritis  has  been  among  the  less  fre¬ 
quent  forms,  while  typhoid  and  the  infectious  diseases  of  childhood 
were  the  more  common  causative  agents  of  arterial  lesions  in  early 
life.  Typhoid  is  probably  the  commonest  infectious  disease  of  the 
young  adult  in  the  cities  of  northeastern  America  and  almost 
invariably  the  arteries  of  the  fatal  cases  show  the  early  fatty  and 
degenerative  changes  of  the  intima  along  with  lesions  in  the  media 
of  the  acute  or  productive  type. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  authors  that  infectious  diseases 
of  childhood  lead  to  arterial  diseases  which  may  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  of  true  arteriosclerosis  of  later  life. 
Simnitsky  working  in  Chiari’s  laboratory  found  sclerotic  processes 
of  various  kinds  in  children  who  had  died  of  scarlatina.  He  found 
that  in  48.7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  fatal  scarlet  fever,  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  twenty-five,  showed  degenerative  changes  both  in 
the  intima  and  media  but  he  could  find  no  relation  between  the 
intimal  lesions  and  any  condition  in  the  media  or  vasa  vasorum. 

Weisel  confirmed  the  finding  of  Landouzy  and  Siredey,  who 
reported  that  arteriosclerotic  processes  were  prone  to  follow  infec¬ 
tious  diseases.  Weisel  pointed  out  that  in  the  diseases  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  pneumonia,  influenza  and  typhoid,  although 
no  naked  eye  changes  may  be  observed  in  the  vessels  microscopic 
alterations  and  degenerations  are  commonly  present.  Exactly 
what  relations  these  acute  processes  of  the  infectious  fevers  have  to 
the  later  and  more  chronic  development  of  arteriosclerosis,  these 
authors  do  not  suggest. 

2.  Poisons. — We  know  much  less  about  the  effect  of  poison  upon 
the  human  vascular  system  than  of  infection.  Though  text-books 
persist  in  blaming  lead,  alcohol  and  nicotin  for  certain  changes  in 
the  arteries,  yet  definite  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  to  establish  this. 
Particularly  have  the  observations  of  the  effect  of  lead  and  alcohol 
been  almost  entirely  negative  in  establishing  any  relation  between 
these  substances  and  arteriosclerosis.  It  is  further  to  be  pointed 
out  that  although  the  general  statement  that  lead  and  alcohol  pro- 
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duce  arteriosclerosis  is  common,  there  has  never  been  a  definite 
arteriosclerotic  lesion  described  which  was  caused  by  either  of  these 
drugs.  Experiments  have  been  undertaken  on  animals  with  both 
lead  and  alcohol  and  no  arterial  lesions  were  achieved  (Jores). 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  strong  evidence  that  at  the  present  time 
we  must  be  very  guarded  in  crediting  either  of  these  substances  with 
this  severe  charge.  In  the  case  of  nicotin  the  charge  is  somewhat 
different  for  although  in  man  we  have  not  been  able  to  establish  a 
definite  lesion  as  the  result  of  tobacco,  we  have,  however,  in  animals, 
been  able  to  produce  arterial  degenerations  with  both  nicotin  and 
tobacco  smoke.  These  lesions  have  been  medial  degenerations,  of 
the  same  type  as  those  produced  by  adrenalin  (Adler  and  Hensel). 

The  effect  of  nicotin  and  tobacco  is  directly  upon  the  musculature 
of  the  circulatory  system.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  from 
excess  tobacco  has  been  demonstrated,  and  in  animals  similar 
changes  in  the  musculature  of  the  heart  and  vessels  have  been  noted. 
There  is  besides  this  an  increase  of  blood  pressure  during  the  nicotin 
intoxication,  which  may  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  disease  process. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  untoward  effect  of  nicotin  and 
tobacco  on  the  arterial  system  appears  cpiite  definite,  but  that  definite 
evidence  is  lacking  that  alcohol  and  lead  produce  arteriosclerosis. 

That  adrenalin,  barium  chloride,  hydrastin,  digitalin  and  other 
poisons  have  degenerative  effects  on  the  musculature  of  the  arteries, 
has  been  shown  in  animal  experiments,  but  what  bearing  these  ob¬ 
servations  have  on  toxic  arteriosclerosis  in  man  remains  undecided. 

3.  Work. — We  can,  however,  present  a  much  stronger  case  that 
work  produces  arteriosclerosis.  Evidence  has  been  accumulating 
for  many  years,  but  more  particularly  in  the  last  decade,  that  an 
excessive  amount  of  work  thrown  on  the  arteries  will  lead  to 
degenerative  changes.  The  musculature  of  the  vessel  wall  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  fatigue  like  other  muscle  fibres,  and  this  fatigue  results  in 
the  first  place  in  a  loss  of  tone  and  dilatation  of  the  arterial  tube, 
while  if  the  strain  be  continued  the  muscle  fibres  are  lowered  in 
their  vitality.  This  loss  of  vitality  is  evident  in  the  microscopic 
“  cloudiness,”  and  a  deposit  of  fat  granules  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscle  fibres.  From  this  condition  the  degeneration  progresses, 
until  finally  the  death  of  the  muscle  elements  leaves  a  much  weak- 
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ened  arterial  wall.  The  commonest  site  of  these  progressive  degen¬ 
erations  of  the  media  is  found  in  the  femoral  artery.  Such  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  occupation  requires  them  to  be  constantly  on  their  feet 
show  the  various  stages  of  degeneration  and  loss  of  the  muscle 
elements  of  the  media,  accompanied  by  multiple  aneurysmal  sacs. 
These  aneurysms  vary  in  size  from  a  bead  to  that  of  a  marble. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  radial,  tibial,  popliteal,  iliac,  uterine  and 
brachial  arteries  show  degenerative  changes,  and  occasionally 
aneurysms,  as  the  result  of  the  intermittent  increased  blood  pressure 
within  them. 

Thayer  and  Fabyan  examined  the  radial  and  other  arteries  from 
a  series  of  cases  which  during  life  had  been  studied  in  the  wards  of 
the  Johns-Hopkins  Hospital.  The  authors  found  that  wherever 
arteries  had  been  subjected  to  strain,  these  vessels  showed  scleroses, 
due  either  to  the  extra  tissue  by  which  the  vessels  had  fortified  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  degenerative  processes  in  the  media  (calcification). 
These  authors  state  that  “an  unduly  thickened  radial  at  an  early 
age  may  mean  one  of  two  things :  (i)  the  vessel  has  been  subjected 
to  unusual  and  exceptional  strain  or  (2)  it  is  a  vessel  which,  from 
inherent  weakness,  has  been  unable  to  cope  with  conditions  which 
might  ordinarily  be  regarded  as  normal.” 

The  truth  of  these  inferences  respecting  the  effect  of  excessive 
work  on  the  arterial  walls  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally,  as 
I  have  already  reported. 

In  all  these  instances  of  work  arteriosclerosis  there  has  been  an 
external  influence  which  has  caused  the  high  blood  pressure  in  the 
arteries.  The  constant  tramp  of  the  pedestrian  continually  jars  and 
jogs  the  blood  column  in  the  vessels  of  the  legs,  which  is  only 
relieved  by  the  elasticity  of  the  media.  The  daily  use  of  the  right 
arm  in  manual  labor,  and  more  particularly  in  such  work  which 
throws  the  blood  suddenly  backward  and  forward  (as  in  black- 
smithing)  leads  to  hypertrophy  and  later  scleroses  of  the  radial  and 
brachial  arteries.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  gauge  the  effect 
of  mental  labor  on  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  That  there  is  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain  during  mental  activity  is  known, 
but  we  lack  in  this  the  jarring  of  the  blood  stream  on  the  vessel 
walls.  However,  long  continued  mental  strain  with  a  recurring 
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high  pressure  is  probably  also  able  to  completely  tire  the  muscle 
fibres  with,  in  extreme  cases,  resulting  degenerative  changes  in  them. 
The  same  is  likely  true  of  the  arteries  of  other  overworked  organs. 

4.  Old  Age. — It  is  perhaps  improper  to  classify  old  age  among 
the  agents  bringing  about  a  diseased  condition  of  any  organ,  but 
what  we  wish  to  imply  is  that  the  continuous  wear  and  tear  of  the 
system,  even  that  amount  which  takes  place  under  physiological 
conditions,  does  after  a  certain  length  of  time  leave  its  mark  upon 
the  tissues.  The  French  have  spoken  of  this  normal  wear  and  tear 
as  “the  rust  of  life.”  In  almost  all  organs  the  senile  changes 
amount  to  disturbance  of  nutrition  with  its  consequences.  Simple 
atrophy  of  the  organs  is  the  earliest  sign  of  senile  changes,  and  in 
the  arteries  this  amounts  to  a  diminution  of  the  media.  Death  of 
cells  need  not  necessarily  be  present  in  simple  atrophy,  but  as  soon 
as  this  does  result  there  is  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  connective 
tissues.  This  increase  in  connective  tissue  may  only  be  relative, 
but  is  frequently  real.  The  senile  type  of  arteriosclerosis  in  vessels 
of  the  elastic  tissue  type  is  very  definite  and  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
any  of  the  other  forms.  Its  mode  of  selecting  that  part  of  the  media 
which  is  most  poorly  nourished  is  characteristic.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Romberg’s  designation  of  arteriosclerosis  in  general,  as  an 
*  abnutzungs  krankheit.”  It  has  been  definitely  shown  that  there 
are  certain  agents  which  bring  about  arteriosclerosis  of  particular 
kinds,  and  when  these  agents  are  infections,  fevers  or  intoxications,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  speak  of  the  arterial  lesions  as  processes  of  wear 
and  tear.  The  term  “abnutzungs  krankheit”  as  regards  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  is  only  applicable  to  that  type  occurring  in  old  age,  and  as 
this  type  presents  such  characteristic  features  from  the  usual 
arteriosclerosis,  I  would  well  recommend  Romberg’s  term  for  this 
disease. 

It  has  been  well  established  by  Aschoff  that  the  elastic  fibres  of  an 
artery  undergo  a  change  with  advancing  age.  There  is  a  definite 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  elastic  tissue  from  infancy  to  adult  life, 
and  this  increase  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  pressure  within  the  arteries.  However,  our  knowledge  of  the 
variation  of  the  blood  pressure  at  the  various  ages  of  life  and  in 
the  different  blood  vessels  is  imperfect;  and  until  this  is  deter- 
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mined  definite  statements  cannot  be  made  for  any  particular  artery. 
Aschoff  takes  it,  however,  that  for  every  continuous  increase  of  the 
arterial  tension  there  is  a  parallel  development  of  elastic  fibres. 
This  physiological  development  of  elastic  fibres  is  common  to  all 
persons  up  to  middle  age.  From  this  time  on  the  senile  changes 
in  the  arteries  creep  in,  and  we  can  no  longer  follow  the  changes 
in  individual  tissues,  common  to  all  persons.  Aschoff  finds  that 
there  is  a  senile  arteriosclerosis  localized  to  the  intima  which  con¬ 
sists  of  thickenings  and  degenerations  particularly  noted  at  the 
points  of  bifurcation.  As,  however,  these  changes  are  not  con¬ 
stant  in  every  person  over  middle  age,  and  as  in  some  cases  of  old 
age  these  intimal  degenerations  are  completely  lacking,  I  am  reluc¬ 
tant  to  regard  these  as  senile  arteriosclerosis.  Rather  than  being 
only  the  result  of  wear  and  tear,  I  believe  these  plaques  at  the 
points  of  division  of  the  arteries  represent  lesions  of  definite  etio¬ 
logical  factors  and  not  senility.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  degener¬ 
ations  of  the  media  which  I  have  above  described  as  senile  arterio¬ 
sclerosis.  These  granular,  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations  of 
the  muscle  cells,  I  have  found  only  in  senility  in  human  arteries, 
and  have  noted  that  in  all  cases  of  old  age  these  degenerations  are 
to  be  found. 

Interesting  observations  were  made  by  Foster  in  our  laboratory, 
on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  aorta  in 
advancing  age.  Foster  found  that  there  were  definite  periods  in 
life  when  these  changes  occurred.  The  elastic  fibres  of  the  media 
show  a  gradual  increase  in  their  size  and  number  up  to  the  thirty- 
fifth  year.  With  this  increase  in  the  elastic  tissue,  the  relative 
proportion  of  elastic  fibres  to  muscle  tissues  is  altered  in  favor  of 
the  elastic  laminae.  After  the  thirty-fifth  year  there  is  a  period  of 
quiesence  lasting  for  about  fifteen  years.  During  this  time  no 
definite  changes  occur  in  the  elastic  fibres  save  when  some  intercur¬ 
rent  disease  processes  develop  in  the  vascular  tissues.  The  third 
period  of  life, — from  about  the  fiftieth  year  onward,  is  marked 
by  the  atrophic  changes  of  senescence.  The  muscle  fibres  atrophy 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  tissue  cells,  leading  to  a  relative  scle¬ 
rosis,  and  an  apparent  increase  in  the  elastic  fibres.  Moreover  the 
elastic  tissue  in  itself  shows  the  changes  of  the  decay  of  life.  The 
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fibres  no  longer  possess  the  elasticity  of  the  adolescent  structures, 
the  staining  reactions  are  no  longer  uniform  and  the  individual 
fibres  show  rough  and  ragged  borders  in  place  of  the  smooth  un¬ 
dulating  contour  of  the  young  fibres.  The  aortic  wall  in  this  third 
period  may  be  thinner  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  second  period, 
due  to  the  actual  loss  of  muscle  strands  and  lamellae,  with  the  close 
crowding  of  the  elastic  rings. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  vessels  of  old  age  the  relative 
increase  in  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  artery,  even  in  the  absence  of  an 
actual  connective  tissue  increase,  leads  to  a  less  elastic  wall.  The 
two  factors,  loss  of  muscle  tissue  and  alteration  in  the  nature  of 
the  elastic  fibres,  are  responsible  for  this. 


ANEURYSMS  AND  MEDIAL  DISEASES. 


A  brief  reference  must  be  made  of  the  association  of  medial 
diseases  with  aneurysms. 

Although  there  have  been  a  great  number  of  reports  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  concerning  aneurysm,  there  is  to  the  present  day  no  common 
opinion  concerning  their  etiology.  On  the  contrary,  like  arterio¬ 
sclerosis,  the  views  expressed  on  the  subject  of  aneurysms  have 
been  so  divergent  and  manifold  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
following  the  history  of  this  subject,  and  of  giving  proper  credit  to 
the  observations  of  the  older  writers. 

To  Vesalius  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  recognition  of  aneu¬ 
rysm,  but  little  information  is  obtained  of  their  nature  from  his 
descriptions.  His  contemporary,  Fernelius,  offered  the  first  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  condition,  which  was  accepted  for  the  time.  He 
taught  that  every  aneurysm  consisted  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the 
arterial  coats,  and  that  syphilis  was  the  cause.  It  was  soon  found 
that  his  definition  was  too  narrow,  and  a  division  was  made  into 
true  and  false  aneurysms. 

Various  descriptions  of  aneurysm  of  different  arteries  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  masters  of  the  early  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (Morgagni,  Severinus,  Guattani,  Verbrugge,  Lancisi).  By 
true  aneurysm  Lancisi  referred  to  those  conditions  in  which  the 
arterial  wall  was  weakened  and  dilated,  while  a  false  aneurysm 
was  a  dilated  artery  as  the  result  of  external  injury.  Interesting 
it  is  too,  that  these  observers  recognized  an  association  of  syphilis 
to  aneurysm,  but  expressed  an  opinion  that  possibly  it  was  the 
mercurial  treatment  and  not  syphilis  which  acted  upon  the  vessels. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  the  observations  made  upon  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  aneurysm,  were  isolated  to  the  cases  coming  into  the 
anatomist’s  hands.  Commendable  are,  too,  the  accurate  macro¬ 
scopic  descriptions  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  want  of  knowledge  concerning  structural  changes 
in  the  arteries  led  to  much  speculation  and  to  many  theories. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Scarpa  described 
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aneurysm  as  a  rupture  of  an  artery  produced  either  by  trauma  or 
by  a  “  degenerazione  steatomatosa  ”  or  through  ulceration,  with 
an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  He  further 
classified  these  lesions,  “  spontaneous  ”  when  the  aneurysm  had 
resulted  from  disease  in  the  wall,  while  all  the  traumatic  aneurysms 
of  the  arteries  he  called  “  spurious.”  Scarpa  has  the  distinction 
however  of  first  stating  that  no  aneurysms  arise  without  a  disease 
or  abnormal  condition  of  the  media.  Monro,  on  the  other  hand, 
claimed  that  the  term  aneurysm  was  applied  to  localized  or  diffuse 
stretching  of  all  of  the  arterial  coats,  while  false  aneurysm  referred 
to  the  blood  sac  formed  outside  of  the  artery  but  still  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  arterial  channel. 

Scarpa  in  1804,  pointed  out  that  dilatations  of  the  arteries  were 
associated  with  a  peculiar  and  distinct  disease  of  their  walls,  but  not 
until  1815  was  it  shown  by  Krisig  and  also  Hodgson  that  these 
arterial  diseases  were  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  More  particu¬ 
larly  was  it  shown  by  Krisig  that  this  inflammation  was  present  in 
almost  every  form  of  aneurysm  and  that  possible  ulcerations  were 
secondary  processes  in  the  condition.  A  series  of  observations 
were  then  reported  by  Bruns,  Guthrie,  Lobstein,  Donders  and  Jan¬ 
sen,  most  of  whom  supported  the  inflammatory  origin  of  aneurysm. 
Guthrie  laid  stress  upon  chronic  irritation  or  inflammation  as  the 
factors  leading  to  alterations  in  the  arteries.  “  The  first  and 
simplest  change,”  he  says,  “  is  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  natural  to 
them,  which  may  lead  to  a  state  of  dilatation  without  abrasion 
or  rupture  of  any  of  the  component  parts  of  the  artery,  although 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  general  diminution  of  substance  of  the 
middle  coat.”  Guthrie  studied  many  of  the  specimens  collected 
by  Hunter,  and  it  is  of  interest  that  he  recognized  a  primary  disease 
occurring  in  the  media  having  no  relation  to  changes  taking  place 
in  the  intima. 

Rokitanskv  on  the  other  hand  believed  that  the  mechanical  func- 
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tional  overstrain  of  the  arteries  was  a  predisposing  factor  for 
endarteritis,  and  also  for  the  development  of  aneurysm.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  portion  of  the  aorta  which  was  called  upon  to  do 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  showed  the  development  of  aneurysm 
most  frequently. 
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Traube  had  supported  the  inflammatory  theory  of  aneurysm  and 
believed  that  the  white  blood  cells  were  attracted  from  the  blood 
stream  through  the  endothelium,  and  formed  there  the  white  scle¬ 
rotic  plaques  of  intimal  thickening.  The  result  of  this  superficial 
inflammatory  reaction  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  wall.  Koester 
agreed  with  this  contention,  but  thought  that  the  degeneration  of 
the  intima  was  primary  and  the  invasion  of  leucocytes  was  a  secon¬ 
dary  condition. 

These  theories  were  strongly  opposed  by  Virchow.  In  the  first 
place  he  held  that  endarteritis  was  a  true  inflammation  of  the  intima 
resulting  from  a  given  irritation.  Such  inflammation  could  arise 
from  various  causes  and  possibly  through  the  action  of  the  blood 
upon  small  erosions  in  the  intima.  From  his  observations  Virchow 
came  to  recognize  differences  between  lesions  resulting  from  prolif¬ 
erative  changes  in  the  intima,  and  the  primary  fatty  degenerations 
of  this  coat.  He  also  differentiated  the  minute  changes  occurring 
in  the  media  either  with  or  without  intimal  diseases.  In  these 
latter  states  he  found  that  aneurysms  were  most  prone  to  develop. 

Still  other  views  were  brought  forward,  v.  Recklinghausen  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  primary  disease  preceding  aneurysm  was 
a  mechanical  overdistension  of  the  vessel  leading  to  rupture  of  the 
elastic  fibres  of  the  vessel  coat.  Helmstaedter  too  ascribed  the 
main  changes  leading  to  aneurysm  as  destruction  of  the  media  and 
more  particularly  the  elastic  tissue.  More  direct  evidence  was  soon 
brought  forward  by  Trompetter  and  Auerbach  that  many  of  the 
aneurysms  of  the  aorta  were  associated  with  a  mesarteritis  and 
that  in  some  cases  little  or  no  damage  was  to  be  found  in  the  intima. 

Some  years  later  Koester  altered  his  original  view  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  arterial  disease  was  commonly  associated  with  an 
inflammatory  infiltration  about  the  vasa  vasorum.  Koester  in  fact 
now  believed  that  this  was  an  essential  condition  in  arteriosclerosis. 
Thus  we  find  Koester  teaching  that  every  endarteritis  had  a  mes¬ 
arteritis  preceding  it.  Later  on  we  find  Kraft  agreeing  with  but 
modifying  Koester’s  view.  Every  inflammation  of  the  arteries,  he 
said,  attacked  the  media  and  did  not  advance  into  the  intima.  He 
believed,  however,  that  aneurysms  were  the  result  of  a  diffuse  in- 
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flammation  in  the  muscular  coat  which  advanced  to  it  from  the 
adventitia  by  way  of  its  nutrient  vessels. 

Almost  all  the  authors  were  agreed  on  the  presence  of  an  ante¬ 
cedent  disease,  in  the  arterial  coats,  to  aneurysm,  yet  these  same 
authors  expressed  some  doubt  in  the  direct  relationship  of  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  to  aneurysm.  The  chief  stumbling  block  lay  in  the  fact 
that  arteriosclerosis  was  a  disease  which  progressed  with  advancing 
years  while  aneurysm  was  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  forty,  and  did  not  increase  in  frequency  in  old  age.  Crisp 
and  Lebert,  give  very  comprehensive  tables  indicating  the  frequency 
of  aneurysm  at  the  various  periods  of  life.  A  similar  table  is  also 
given  by  Lis  franc. 


Age. 

I-IO. 

10-20. 

2O-3O. 

30-40. 

40-50. 

50-60. 

60-70. 

70-80. 

Cases. 

Crisp . 

1 

5 

7i 

198 

129 

65 

25 

8 

502 

Lisfranc . 

4 

17 

29 

37 

17 

3 

3 

120 

Lebert . 

16 

42 

80 

75 

70 

35 

0 

318 

Lidell . 

2 

8 

3i 

81 

69 

24 

20 

6 

24I 

Total . 

36 

161 

388 

3IG 

176 

83 

17 

1,181 

In  opposition  to  these  figures,  Richter  finds  that  in  a  series  of 
366  cases  of  aneurysms  collected  by  him  the  age  incidence  of 
arteriosclerosis  and  aneurysm  is  not  so  dissimilar. 


10-20  years. 

20-30. 

30-40. 

.  40-50. 

50-60. 

60-70. 

70-80. 

5 

49 

217 

269 

x33 

52 

1 1 

Peterson-Borstell  found  that  in  2,982  autopsies  64.7  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  eighty  had  endarteritis, 
while  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  above  eighty  years  showed  evidence 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  endarteritis  to  aneurysm 
Birch-Hirschfeld  emphasized  the  frequency  of  the  former  condi¬ 
tion  after  middle  life,  while  aneurysms  are  relatively  few  at  this 
age.  In  this  point  alone,  he  says,  there  is  evidence  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  endarteritis  is  not  directly  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
vessel. 

Lawson,  in  England,  too  recognized  the  infrequency  of  aneu- 
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rysms  with  atheromatous  processes  in  the  arteries.  His  observa¬ 
tions  were  chiefly  among  the  soldiers  at  Aldershot,  and  he  says  that 
“  aneurysm,  as  I  have  met  with  it  among  soldiers,  seems  frequently 
to  exist  quite  independent  of  that  form  of  disease  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  destruction  of  large  portions,  of  even  the  whole  three  coats 
may  take  place  by  an  acute  process  and  without  a  trace  of  atheroma 
in  the  neighborhood”  (Osier).  Aneurysm  occurs  at  the  Kiel 
Pathological  Laboratory  in  the  frequency  of  one  in  two  hundred 
autopsies  ( Kroeger ) . 

There  have  been  a  few  cases  reported  in  literature  in  which 
aneurysm  was  noted  in  the  arteries  which  otherwise  appeared  quite 
healthy.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  vessel  was  locally 
diseased  or  that  minute  histological  examinations  were  not  under¬ 
taken  to  demonstrate  conditions  which  could  not  be  recognized 
with  the  naked  eye.  Such  remarkable  specimens,  however,  led 
some  to  support  the  mechanical  theory  of  aneurysms. 

With  a  development  of  better  technique,  many  observers  have 
busied  themselves  in  demonstrating  one  or  more  causative  factors 
in  human  aneurysms  or  in  reproducing  the  lesions  in  animals. 

This  brings  us  to  fairly  modern  times,  when  the  controversy  re¬ 
specting  aneurysm  became  centered  about  its  relation  to  syphilis. 
But  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  history  of  syphilitic 
arterial  disease  takes  us  a  long  way  back  in  the  literature.  Am- 
broise  Pare,  although  not  the  first  to  observe  the  occurrence  of 
certain  arterial  diseases  and  aneurysms  after  syphilis,  was  neverthe¬ 
less  the  strongest  exponent  of  their  relation,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Similar  observations  were  later  made  by  Lan- 
cisi,  Severinus,  Morgagni  and  others,  who,  although  observing  the 
relationship  of  syphilis  to  aneurysm,  did  not  appear  to  have  decided 
whether  the  result  was  from  the  French  disease  or  from  the  mer¬ 
curial  treatment. 

For  some  years  little  stress  was  laid  upon  these  findings. 
Guthrie  in  1830,  denied  the  association  of  syphilis  with  aneurysm. 
He  recognized  the  frequency  of  aneurysm  in  the  ascending  arch  of 
the  aorta  in  which  he  found  all  the  tunics  more  or  less  retained. 
These  aneurysms  he  spoke  of  as  preternatural  dilatations.  He 
says,  “  preternatural  dilatations  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
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ascending  aorta  and  at  the  arch;  they  have  been  less  often  observed 
in  the  aorta  descendens.  They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  arteries 
within  the  skull.’ ’  This  author  makes  a  distinction  between  preter¬ 
natural  dilatations  “  when  an  artery  is  enlarged  in  its  whole  cir¬ 
cumference,”  and  aneurysms  “  when  the  tumor  seems  to  grow  from 
one  side  or  part  of  the  artery  alone.”  In  aneurysms  Guthrie  found 
that  the  wall  of  the  sac  not  infrequently  showed  inflammatory  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  believed  were  due  to  the  action  of  the  poorly  cir¬ 
culating  blood,  in  the  sac,  upon  the  arterial  wall.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  Guthrie’s  preternatural  dilatations  or  fusiform  aneurysms 
were  a  mild  and  more  diffuse  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  aorta. 

In  1862,  Aitken,  in  England,  found  among  twenty-six  cases  of 
syphilis,  seventeen  aneurysms  of  the  aorta.  In  1862,  Davidson 
reported  these  and  other  cases  in  the  Army  Medical  Reports  of 
England.  These  reports  of  syphilitic  aneurysm  were  followed 
by  others  in  England,  which,  however,  are  scattered  through  a 
rather  inaccessible  literature. 

The  frequency  of  aneurysm  in  the  army  was  a  subject  of  com¬ 
ment  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  majority  of  reported 
cases  of  that  time  came  from  England,  until  continental  authors 
spoke  of  “England,  the  land  of  aneurysms”  (Spleidt).  Billroth 
in  his  work  on  pathology  stated  that  “  the  occurrence  of  aneurysm 
had  a  remarkable  distribution  in  Europe.  In  Germany  aneurysms 
are  uncommon,  as  they  also  are  in  Belgium,  they  are  more  frequent 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  most  commonly  found  in  England.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  definite  reasons  for  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
arterial  diseases  along  with  rheumatism  and  gout  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  England  than  in  any  of  the  other  European  countries.” 

This  variation  in  the  incidence  of  aneurysm  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  is  well  illustrated  in  the  statistics  collected  by  Osier.  From 
his  figures  it  is  found  that  at  the  Johns-Hopkins  Hospital,  aneu¬ 
rysm  is  more  common  than  in  Germany  or  even  England. 

Important  observations  were  made  by  Francis  Welch  in  1875. 
He  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  thirty- four  cases  of  aortic 
aneurysm,  occurring  in  the  army,  over  half  of  which  had  had  a 
definite  attack  of  syphilis.  Welch  is  the  first  to  give  us  a  full 
account  of  the  appearance  of  syphilitic  lesions  in  the  aorta,  and 
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to  give  the  points  of  differentiation  from  the  other  arteriosclerotic 
processes.  He  pointed  out  that  where  fatty  degeneration  occurred 
in  a  syphilitic  aortitis,  it  was  an  associated  and  not  a  primary 
lesion. 

As  Osier  points  out,  it  was  chiefly  the  army  physicians  of  Eng¬ 
land  who  were  convinced  of  the  immense  importance  of  syphilis 
as  the  prime  factor  in  aortic  aneurysm. 

At  the  time  of  publication,  Welch’s  contentions  received  consid¬ 
erable  criticism  from  others  than  the  army  medical  physicians  in 
England,  and  the  general  controversy  on  the  question  of  the  etiol¬ 
ogy  of  aneurysm  was  opened  with  renewed  interest.  It  may  be 
said  that  Welch’s  observations  on  the  appearance  and  differentia¬ 
tion  of  syphilitic  aortitis  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
knowledge  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries.  The  fundamental 
principles  enunciated  by  Welch,  associating  aneurysm  with  syphilis, 
have  been  little  altered  today. 

In  Norway,  we  find  similar  controversies  respecting  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  syphilis  with  arterial  disease.  Heiberg  in  1876  pointed  out 
that  probably  the  greater  proportion  of  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  arteries  (  ?  aorta),  was  the  result  of  syphilis,  and  his  opinions 
were  later  supported  by  his  countrymen  Malmsten  and  Rasch.  In 
France,  too,  little  support  was  given  to  these  new  views.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1879,  Vallin  reported  a  case  of  aortic  aneurysm  following  a 
definite  attack  of  syphilis,  and  these  observations  were  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others.  A  similar  scepticism  prevailed  in  Germany, 
until  the  clinicians,  Gehardt,  Quincke,  Fraenkel,  and  others,  ob¬ 
served  the  association  of  these  diseases  in  their  patients.  The 
German  pathologists  at  first  gave  but  a  passive  affirmation  to  these 
findings,  but  later  when  more  acute  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  more  than  casual  relationship 
existed  between  syphilis  and  aneurysm. 

To  Heller  and  his  pupils  we  owe  the  greatest  indebtedness  for 
the  definite  differentiation  of  aortitis  syphilitica  from  chronic  en¬ 
darteritis.  Since  Heller  first,  through  his  pupil  Doehle,  directed 
attention  to  the  importance  of  syphilitic  aortitis,  he  has  repeatedly 
brought  to  our  notice  cases  of  aneurysm  associated  with  syphilis  of 
the  aorta.  The  collected  reports  from  the  Kiel  school  give  very 
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complete  information  respecting  the  frequency,  site  and  syphilitic 
nature  of  aneurysms. 

Recklinghausen  believed  that  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  developed 
as  a  result  of  a  primary  rupture  of  the  elastic  fibres.  This  process 
was  more  fully  described  by  his  pupil  Helmstaedter,  who  found  in 
several  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  in  which  the  intima  was 
comparatively  normal  but  in  places  retracted,  that  peculiar  areas 
occurred  in  the  media  in  which  the  elastic  fibres  had  disappeared 
or  appeared  to  have  ruptured.  Into  these  areas  of  destruction  a 
new  connective  tissue  developed  but  formed  a  weaker  wall  than 
normal. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  descriptions  of 
Helmstaedter  with  the  picture  of  syphilitic  mesarteritis. 

Heubner  was  one  of  the  early  investigators  who  indicated  that 
syphilis  of  the  arteries  was  of  a  specific  nature.  From  his  studies, 
however,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  disease  began  in  the  endo¬ 
thelium  and  that  the  media  and  adventitia  were  only  later  involved. 

Chiari  too  points  out  the  points  of  differentiation  between  the 
ordinary  sclerotic  processes  in  the  aorta,  and  those  of  syphilis. 
The  latter,  he  said,  formed  a  class  of  chronic  mesarteritis  which 
was  distinct  and  could  be  separated  from  other  forms  of  chronic 
mesaortitis.  His  work  has  shown  that  syphilis  of  the  aorta  is  a 
destructive  disease  of  the  media  which  advances  to  it  from  the 
adventitia. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  have  been  not  a  few  cases  of  aneu¬ 
rysm  reported  associated  with  tabes  dorsalis  (Berger  and  Rosen- 
bach,  Euslin,  Molt,  Halpern  and  others). 

In  the  statistics  on  the  association  of  syphilis  and  aneurysm 
there  are  some  interesting  data.  Heller  pointed  out  that  he  had 
found  syphilitic  aortitis  in  cases  where  syphilis  was  otherwise  not 
recognizable  in  the  body,  while  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  that 
some  individuals  who  had  had  definite  and  severe  attacks  of 
syphilis,  had  not  shown  any  recognizable  changes  in  the  arteries. 
Thus  the  occurrence  of  the  arterial  changes  in  syphilis  varies  con¬ 
siderably.  Aitken  found  aortic  changes  in  68  per  cent,  of  syphi¬ 
litics;  Welch  found  syphilitic  disease  of  the  aorta  in  46.1  per  cent., 
while  Henderson  demonstrated  lues  in  62.5  per  cent,  of  aortic  aneu- 
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rysms.  The  history  of  the  individual  cases  of  aneurysm  is  also 
interesting  in  that  the  reports  indicate  that  aneurysm  may  develop 
from  one  (Moore)  to  thirty-three  (Malecot)  years  after  the 
infection. 

The  distribution  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  follows  the  frequency 
of  syphilis  in  the  various  parts  of  this  artery.  Thus  as  it  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  that  syphilis  has  a  predilection  for  the  ascending 
limb  and  arch  of  the  aorta  so  aneurysm  too  is  more  frequent  in 
these  portions.  Of  forty-eight  aortic  aneurysms  examined  at  the 
Pathological  Institute  at  Kiel  (from  1872  to  1899),  thirty-eight 
were  males  and  ten  females.  The  average  age  was  52  years,  the 
youngest  being  25,  the  oldest  83  years.  The  greater  number,  27, 
occurred  in  the  ascending  aorta,  11  in  the  descending,  10  in  the 
arch.  In  one  case  an  aneurysm  was  present  both  in  the  ascending 
and  in  the  descending  aorta  (Kroeger). 

If  we  now  sum  up  the  points  associating  syphilis  with  aneurysm, 
we  find  that  syphilis  is  prone  to  attack  the  ascending  aorta  by  a 
mesarteritis  whose  prime  feature  is  a  destruction  of  the  essential 
tissues  of  this  coat.  The  fibrosis  in  the  wall  along  with  the  not 
unusual  extensive  endarteritis  are  secondary  processes.  With  the 
media  destroyed  the  artery  is  much  weakened  leading  to  dilatations 
of  various  degrees,  or  even  rupture. 

It  is  only  with  the  appreciation  that  the  media  is  the  mainstay 
of  an  artery,  that  the  full  bearing  of  the  importance  of  syphilitic 
arteritis  is  seen.  Today  we  lay  it  down  as  a  law  that  aneurysms 
can  only  result  when  the  media  is  zveakened,  and  do  not  result  from 
any  disease  process  isolated  to  the  intima  or  adventitia.  Hence, 
too,  it  at  once  becomes  evident  how  important  are  the  diseases  of 
the  media. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  aneurysm  in  general  we  must 
recognize  the  occurrence  of  arterial  dilatations  from  causes  other 
than  syphilis.  The  greater  frequency  of  syphilitic  aneurysm  in  the 
aorta  serves  as  no  guide  to  the  number  of  cases  of  aneurysm  due 
to  syphilis  in  the  other  arteries.  The  peripheral  arterial  system  is 
much  more  exposed  to  direct  injuries  which  damage  and  weaken 
the  arterial  wall,  so  that  aneurysm  results,  than  the  aorta.  Gun¬ 
shot  and  stab  wounds  are  among  the  more  common  of  these  in- 
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juries.  Saigo  reports  the  occurrence  of  many  traumatic  aneurysms 
during  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  and  he  believes  that  their  great 
frequency  was  the  result  of  modern  ammunition.  These  aneurysms 
developed  from  two  to  five  weeks  after  the  injury  and  were  com¬ 
monest  in  the  upper  arm  and  thigh. 

Again,  as  we  have  pointed  out  above,  of  the  ordinary  sclerotic 
processes  arising  in  the  arterial  system  the  medial  scleroses  are  in 
much  greater  proportion  in  the  peripheral  vessels  than  in  the  aorta, 
and  further  these  medial  scleroses  of  the  peripheral  system  are 
more  common  than  the  affections  of  the  intima  of  the  same  vessels. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  noted  that'  these  medial  scleroses  develop  from 
varied  causes  and  are  to  be  found  of  different  grades  of  intensity 
in  all  individuals  over  fifty  years.  We  would  not  be  surprised 
therefore,  to  find  aneurysmal  pouchings  in  the  peripheral  arteries 
in  many  individuals  beyond  middle  life.  In  my  own  experience 
this  has  been  a  common  finding  when  looked  for.  Particularly 
easy  is  its  demonstration  in  the  femoral  and  iliac  arteries  where 
transverse  pouches  and  sacculations  are  so  often  present.  Often 
these  pouches  appear  multiple/and  lie  in  parallel  rows  across  the 
artery.  As  I  have  indicated  elsewhere,  these  pouches  are  not  so 
prominent  during  life  when  the  blood  pressure  obliterates  the  still 
elastic  and  less  involved  ridges  between  these  aneurysms.  It  is  to 
be  appreciated  that  during  the  development  of  these  small  saccula¬ 
tions  the  degenerating  media  becomes  sclerosed  and  calcified  so 
that  the  pouch  forms  a  small  rigid  cavity,  fully  dilated  by  the  blood 
pressure.  After  death  with  the  release  of  the  internal  pressure 
the  more  healthy  portions  of  arterial  wall  around  the  sac  contract, 
exaggerating  the  depth  of  the  cavity. 

Although  the  frequency  of  peripheral  aneurysms  of  the  extrem¬ 
ities  is  relatively  great,  their  importance  is  very  much  less  than  that 
of  the  aorta.  The  former  are  as  a  rule  self  limited  and  do  not 
progress  beyond  the  shallow  cuppings  of  the  wall.  On  an  average 
the  peripheral  aneurysmal  pouches  are  present  in  one  out  of  every 
three  individuals  over  fifty  years.  Although  these  aneurysms  of 
the  peripheral  arteries  are  most  often  found  in  the  vessels  of  the 
extremities,  they  are  also  observed  in  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  verte¬ 
bral  and  cerebral  arteries. 
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Another  type  of  arterial  disease  leading  to  aneurysm  must  be 
noted.  Endarteritis  chronica  deformans  with  atheroma  develop¬ 
ing  in  a  small  artery  has  a  much  greater  significance  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  aneurysm  in  the  small  arteries  than  in  the  aorta.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  pathologists  expressed  the  view  that  aortic 
aneurysms  were  commonly  the  result  of  endarteritis  (Virchow, 
Rindfleisch,  Foerster  and  others).  This  today  we  can  support 
only  for  a  particular  group  of  vessels. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  frequency  of  aortic  aneurysm 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  thirty  to  fifty,  while  the  development 
of  endarteritis  increases  from  this  age  onward.  It  is  to  be  as¬ 
sumed,  therefore,  that  in  the  aorta,  endarteritis  has  less  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  production  of  aneurysm  than  other  causes. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  nodular  atheromatous  processes  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  cerebral  and  coronary  arteries,  and  we  are  frequently 
astounded  at  the  enormous  pearly  plaques  that  develop  in  these 
vessels,  almost  bringing  about  occlusion  of  the  lumen.  A  similar 
sized  plaque  in  the  aorta  would  cause  little  interference  or  injury. 
In  the  small  arteries,  however,  degenerative  changes  of  atheroma¬ 
tous  softening  develop  beneath  the  endothelial  overgrowth.  This 
atheroma  is  not  confined  to  the  intima  but  at  times  also  invades  the 
media,  which  if  deeply  involved  weakens  the  staying  power  of  the 
wall.  At  other  times  the  endarteritic  plaque  does  not  itself  enter 
the  media,  but  by  its  growth  presses  upon  the  tissues  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  coat  is  thinned  and  weakened.  This  pressure 
atrophy  of  the  media  does  allow  some  giving  away  of  the  artery 
with  an  irregular  outline  of  its  lumen.  It  is  a  common  observation 
that  the  endarteritic  plaque  rests  very  loosely  upon  the  underlying 
media,  so  loosely,  in  fact,  that  it  falls  out  during  cutting.  These 
small  arteries  with  extensive  chronic  endarteritis  form  tortuous 
and  irregular  cylinders,  in  whose  walls  aneurysmal  pouches  are 
evident.  These  lesions  are  not  of  syphilitic  origin  and  are,  at  times, 
seen  in  a  single  system  of  vessels  (cerebral,  coronary,  mesenteric), 
while  the  aorta  is  little  or  not  at  all  involved. 

Richter  was  positive  that  hard  manual  work  which  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  arteriosclerosis  was  also  the  most  important  factor 
in  aneurysm.  According  to  him,  aneurysm  and  particularly  of  the 
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aorta  was  a  disease  associated  with  the  working  class,  and  was 
directly  related  to  excessive  muscular  activity.  It  is  undoubted 
that  muscular  exertion  leads  to  a  greater  work  on  the  part  of  the 
arterial  system,  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  as  far  as  the  human 
peripheral  arteries  are  concerned,  a  sclerosis  develops  in  the  media 
of  these  vessels;  that  endarteritis  develops  in  association  with  hard 
work  also  seems  undoubted,  but  the  process  is  probably  one  sec¬ 
ondary  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  deeper  intima,  particularly  the 
musculo-elastic  layer. 

Goetz  believed  that  for  aneurysms,  other  than  those  that  devel¬ 
oped  from  acute  infections,  atheroma  was  an  important  factor. 
Manning,  v.  Leyden  and  Klemperer  held  similar  views  but  thought 
that  for  the  development  of  aneurysm  from  an  atheromatous  proc¬ 
ess,  a  trauma  in  the  nature  of  a  severe  blow  or  concussion  must 
accompany  it. 

In  1898,  Manning  reported  four  cases  of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta 
which  he  believed  were  of  endarteritic  origin.  Two  of  these  were 
saccular  aneurysms,  in  the  ascending  aorta,  one  was  fusiform  and 
in  the  descending  aorta,  and  the  fourth  was  a  dissecting  aneurysm. 
From  his  descriptions  of  the  first  two  cases  and  with  our  present 
day  knowledge  of  aneurysms,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  these  were 
associated  with  a  syphilitic  process. 

Koester  was  a  strong  opponent  to  the  view  that  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  developed  in  consequence  to  endarteritis.  In  the  development 
of  aneurysm  of  the  aorta  there  need  not  be  a  progressive  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  arterial  wall,  for  aneurysms  occur  in  areas  of  fibrosis  of 
a  former  medial  destruction.  In  syphilitic  mesaortitis  the  process 
is  one  of  chronic  inflammation  in  which  the  loss  of  medial  tissues  is 
to  some  extent  replaced,  step  by  step,  by  new  fibrous  tissue. 
Although  this  new  tissue  is  reparative  in  character,  it  is  far  from 
being  a  tissue  of  the  same  elasticity  and  strength  as  the  normal 
arterial  wall.  With  each  pulsation,  brought  to  bear  upon  this  scar 
tissue,  there  is  a  slight  giving  way  in  the  connective  tissue  fibres, 
which  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  muscular  and  elastic 
tissue  to  restore  the  original  length,  remain  permanently  stretched. 
This  yielding  of  the  connective  tissue  areas  in  the  arteries  leads  to 
the  production  of  aneurysms. 
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This  too  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  aneurysm  in  those  cases  of 
syphilitic  mesarteritis,  where  the  arterial  wall  is  actually  thickened 
by  scar  tissue. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Poletebnow  that  the  arterial  wall  when 
sclerosed  becomes  less  elastic  and  at  the  same  time  more  resistant 
to  a  given  tension.  Examining  two  strips  of  aorta  each  7.5  cm. 
long,  and  taken,  one  from  a  young  and  healthy  individual,  the 
other  from  a  much  sclerosed  artery,  he  found  that  the  former 
allowed  a  stretching  to  16.5  cm.  while  the  diseased  vessel  only 
lengthened  to  9.9  cm.  by  a  weight  of  1000  grams. 

Similar  experiments  were  carried  out  by  O.  Israel,  who  used 
strips  of  aorta  5  cm.  long  and  5  mm.  wide  with  a  constant  weight 
of  75  grams.  The  aortic  strip  of  an  alcoholic  lengthened  to  6.03 
cm.;  a  nephritic  to  6.471  cm.;  a  normal  adult  to  6.95;  and  of  a 
chlorotic  individual  to  7.422  cm.  From  his  observations  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  arteries  lose  in  their  elasticity  with  advancing 
arteriosclerosis. 

Luck,  a  pupil  of  Thoma,  observed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
arteriosclerotic  process  the  artery  was  more  readily  dilated,  while  as 
the  process  advanced  the  arterial  walls  became  rigid  and  did  not 
react  as  readily  to  varying  pressures.  This  primary  weakening  of 
the  artery  is  a  result  of  nutritional  disturbances,  which  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  undue  stretching  before  microscopic  changes  are  evident. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Lunz  who  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  that  phosphorus,  lead  and  mercury  intoxications  reduced 
the  resisting  powers  of  the  arterial  wall. 

These  results  find  full  agreement  with  our  own  observations,  and 
have  their  explanation  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  media.  We 
cannot  however  apply  the  facts  of  these  experiments  directly  to 
the  question  of  aneurysm.  Namely  in  demonstrating  the  lessened 
elasticity  of  the  aortic  wall  in  arteriosclerosis,  as  Polotebnow  and 
Israel  have  done,  we  are  not  demonstrating  a  condition  of  greater 
strength  or  resistance  to  intermittent  pressure  and  pulsations.  If 
we  have  in  such  a  sclerotic  artery  a  greater  abundance  of  fibrous 
tissue,  this  tissue  will  be  less  elastic  than  a  normal  vessel,  but  on 
the  very  fact  of  its  diminished  elasticity  this  tissue  when  stretched, 
no  matter  how  little,  does  not  return  to  its  original  length.  Its 
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very  condition  of  lessened  elasticity  favors  aneurysm  or  at  least 
diffuse  dilatation. 

Not  alone  is  this  true  for  fibroses  of  the  arterial  wall.  Any 
conditions  which  tend  to  set  aside  the  inherent  elastic  powers  of 
the  muscle  fibres  and  elastic  tissue  will  at  the  same  time  favor  the 
process  of  dilatation  of  this  vessel.  Manchot,  Weisermann  and 
Newmann  Helmstaedter,  Zwingmann  and  others  believed  that  the 
early  histological  changes  to  be  observed  in  arteries  with  less  elas¬ 
ticity  were  fragmentation  and  alteration  in  the  staining  qualities 
of  the  elastic  fibres. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  finding  at  autopsy,  that  the  aorta  of  aged 
persons,  with  little  or  no  intimal  sclerosis,  is  thin  and  dilated. 
Such  vessels  owe  their  thinning  to  the  atrophied  media  in  which 
both  muscle  and  elastic  fibres  take  part.  These  arteries  are  less 
elastic  than  those  of  young  adults,  but  the  lumen  is  more  or  less 
uniformly  enlarged.  These  dilatations  do  not  merit  the  term  aneu¬ 
rysm  but  constitute  diffuse  ectases  of  the  aorta. 

Among  the  rarer  forms  of  aneurysm  is  that  type  first  described 
by  Laennec  in  1826  as  “  dissecting  aneurysm.”  This  form  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rupture  of  the  inner  surface  of  an  artery,  into  the  media, 
while  the  blood  there  burrows  a  sac  between  the  layers  of  this  tunic, 
and  the  outer  coats  remain  intact.  Some  controversy  had  arisen 
concerning  the  exact  position  which  was  commonly  taken  by  dis¬ 
secting  aneurysms  in  the  arterial  wall.  Pennock  in  1839  gave  an 
excellent  report  of  a  specimen  in  which  he  found  that  the  dissecting 
blood  had  invaded  and  separated  the  layers  of  the  media.  This  is 
now  accepted,  and  it  is  found  that  the  commonest  line  of  separation 
is  between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  this  coat.  The  line  of 
separation  does  not  lie  between  the  adventitia  and  media  as  was 
formerly  supposed. 

Most  of  the  text  books,  Orth,  Ziegler,  Kaufmann  and  others, 
state  that  the  line  of  division  in  dissecting  aneurysms  is  produced 
by  the  inflowing  blood.  This  is  denied  by  some.  It'  is  admitted  by 
most,  and  this  is  obtained  from  the  clinical  history,  that  the  direct 
cause  of  the  tear  in  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery  is  brought  on  by 
trauma.  However,  several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a 
granulation  tissue  was  found  immediately  about  the  dissecting  aneu- 
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rysm.  In  these  cases  it  was  considered  that  this  inflammatory 
change  in  the  arterial  coat  had  preceded  development  of  the  aneu¬ 
rysm.  It  is  found,  however,  that  some  of  these  cases  had  lived 
some  time  after  the  exciting  trauma,  and  the  possibility  remains 
that  the  inflammatory  change  was  a  secondary  development.  Such 
a  case  is  reported  by  Recklinghausen.  Another  case  of  this  kind 
is  reported  by  Babes  and  Mironescu.  They  found,  that  not  only 
was  there  an  inflammatory  infiltration  close  to  the  dissecting  aneu¬ 
rysm  (which  was  of  at  least  two  days  standing),  but  that  the  media 
of  the  aorta  showed  an  unusual  tendency  to  separate  into  two  layers 
in  its  outer  part.  Microscopically,  this  vessel  showed  small  spaces, 
which  the  authors  consider  as  potential  factors  of  dissecting  aneu¬ 
rysm.  This  antecedent  condition  they  describe  as  dissecting 
arteritis. 

Dissecting  aneurysms  are  usually  of  sudden  and  rapid  onset. 
They  occur  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty- 
five — more  occur  after  the  age  of  fifty-five  than  before,  an  age 
when  more  or  less  aortic  medial  sclerosis  is  present.  As  Professor 
Adami  points  out,  the  condition  is  not  developed  in  youth  or  early 
adult  life,  and  there  is  an  etiological  relationship  between  age  and 
incidence.  Further,  Adami  clearly  indicates  that  dissecting  aneu¬ 
rysm  is  not  a  development  from  extensive  atheroma.  The  greater 
majority  of  the  reported  cases  showed  some  nodular  but  smooth 
thickening  of  the  intima,  but  evidence  of  atheromatous  ulceration 
and  calcification  was  wanting.  This  is  an  interesting  observation 
which  illustrates  that  the  atheromatous  processes  in  the  deep  intima 
and  inner  media  are  local  disturbances  which  may  erode  into  the 
vessel  lumen  and  then  exist  as  passive  pathological  processes,  the 
outer  wall  of  the  vessel  being  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  blood 
pressure. 

Although  syphilis  plays  the  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  the 
majority  of  aortic  aneurysms,  it  appears  to  be  little  associated 
with  dissecting  aneurysms.  The  syphilitic  aortitis  is  as  we  have 
repeatedly  said  a  chronic  progressive  inflammation,  which  shows 
degenerative  processes  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  scar  tissue. 
Media  is  mainly  destroyed,  and  it  is  the  media  and  adventitia  which 
develop  the  enormous  interlacing  fibrous  tissue.  These  criss-cross 
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bundles  of  fibrous  strands  can  be  stretched  and  lead  to  dilatations, 
but  a  rent  in  the  inner  wall  will  not  burrow  in  this  tangled  fibrous 
tissue.  Erosion  or  rupture  of  the  thinned  walls  of  a  syphilitic 
aneurysm  may  occur  and  cause  a  fatal  haemorrhage,  but  do  not 
lead  to  dissecting  aneurysm. 

In  1896,  Adami  collected  about  two  hundred  cases  of  dissecting 
aneurysms  from  the  literature  and  since  this  time  about  forty  more 
have  been  added.  The  early  reports  of  Peacock,  in  which  eighty 
cases  are  recorded,  form  an  excellent  study  of  the  disease. 

Bostroem  believed  that  dissecting  aneurysm  was  due  to  severe 
strain  and  trauma.  With  Adami  and  others  we  must  agree  that 
severe  strain  has  not  infrequently  been  the  exciting  cause,  but  we 
must  also  recognize  the  presence  of  an  antecedent  diseased  artery. 

Dissecting  aneurysms  follow  the  same  rule  which  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  for  aneurysms  in  general,  “  there  must  be  a  diseased  media.” 
Now  we  have  also  pointed  out  that  those  conditions  in  which 
either  an  acute  mesarteritis  or  a  chronic  productive  mesarteritis  is 
present  lead  to  aneurysmal  dilatations,  a  condition  in  which  the 
walls  are  stretched  but  not  actually  ruptured  by  the  internal  blood 
pressure.  Again  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  an  acute  inflamma¬ 
tory  mesarteritis  is  further  accompanied  by  sudden  strain,  a  tear 
occurs  in  the  unaffected  intima  which  leads  to  fatal  hemorrhage 
through  the  diseased  media  and  adventitia  (myocotic  aneurysms). 

On  the  other  hand  in  dissecting  aneurysms  we  are  dealing  with 
individuals  over  middle  age,  who,  whether  they  show  a  nodular 
endarteritis  or  not,  have  definite  degenerative  changes  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  a  productive  sclerosis  in  the  media.  This  form  of  disease 
is  of  the  nature  of  the  true  senile  arteriosclerosis  previously  de¬ 
scribed.  The  media  is  atrophied,  the  muscle  cells  are  small  and 
in  part  lost,  the  elastic  fibres  are  coarse  and  have  lost  much  of  their 
elasticity.  Although  the  vessel  wall  possesses  senile  degenerative 
changes  true  aneurysms  do  not  develop,  the  tissues  still  being  able 
to  withstand  normal  pressure.  When  however  the  vessel  wall  also 
suffers  a  severe  strain  (lifting  heavy  weight,  straining  at  stool,  a 
fall),  the  intima  may  be  ruptured  by  knife-like  cuts.  These  intimal 
tears  also  include  and  enter  the  upper  media  so  that  the  blood  gains 
entrance  into  the  middle  of  the  media  where  the  blood  pressure  sep- 
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arates  the  lamellae  between  the  middle  and  outer  third.  The  course 
of  least  resistance  is  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  artery,  as  the 
majority  of  muscular  fibres  are  disposed  circularly  while  the  elastic 
fibres  form  a  system  of  perforated  tubes  encircling  the  artery. 
The  fairly  healthy  adventitia  also  prevents  the  escape  of  the  blood 
into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

As  with  all  types  of  arteriosclerosis  the  extent  of  the  disease 
process  varies  in  all  individuals,  so  too  the  severity  of  degenerative 
medial  arteriosclerosis  varies  much  in  individuals  over  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  determines  the  potential  danger  of  dissecting  aneurysms 
when  coupled  with  trauma  or  strain. 

There  is  another  type  of  aneurysm  of  the  peripheral  arteries 
which  forms  a  class  quite  by  itself.  These  are  the  small  saccula- 
tions  which  develop  in  association  with  periarteritis  nodosa.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  to  again  review  the  nature  and  history  of  this 
rare  disease,  which  we  have  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
points,  however,  which  are  of  particular  interest  at  this  point,  are 
the  development  of  multiple  aneurysms — numerous  in  some  speci¬ 
mens,  rare  in  others.  The  pathological  changes  found  by  the 
various  authors  are  remarkably  constant,  and  the  appearance  is 
characteristic.  The  nodules  develop  on  the  medium-sized  arteries 
of  the  abdomen,  heart  or  parenchymatous  organs  and  are  composed 
either  of  solid  tissue  masses,  aneurysms,  or  organized  thrombi 
within  saccular  dilatations.  In  all  instances  localized  degenerative 
features  are  to  be  found  in  the  media  or  in  the  adventitia  and 
media,  while  an  inflammatory  reaction  is  present  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  a  few  cases  the  arteries,  although  showing  the 
nodules,  have  had  no  true  aneurysms. 

Whatever  be  the  etiological  factor  or  factors  in  this  disease,  focal 
necrosis  or  degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats  is  an  important 
primary  feature.  This  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  from  the 
first  by  an  inflammatory  reaction,  and  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  reparative  inflammation  depends  the  development  of  aneurysm. 
In  those  cases  where  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  marked  before 
repair  takes  place,  small  sacculations  develop  in  focal  areas.  In 
others  again  the  degeneration  is  accompanied  by  a  lively  repair 
which  builds  a  mass  of  granulation  tissue  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
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media  and  in  the  adventitia,  so  that  the  artery  does  not  yield  under 
its  normal  pressure. 

Although  the  etiology  of  this  disease  is  still  in  doubt,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  aneurysm  follows  the  same  rule  as  has  been  indicated  for 
other  dilatations  above — namely  a  destruction  of  the  medial  tissues. 

By  some  the  disease  has  been  associated  with  syphilis,  and 
although  Verse  has  found  spirochsetse  in  two  cases  of  gummatous 
periarteritis  he  was  unable  to  find  these  organisms  in  the  nodules  of 
true  periarteritis  nodosa.  It  would  probably  be  well  to  subdivide 
the  cases  of  nodular  periarteritis  into  those  of  syphilitic  origin  and 
those  whose  etiology  to-day  remains  uncertain.  The  lesions  of  the 
latter  class  are  often  quite  acute. 

Still  another  type  of  aneurysm  of  the  large  arteries  has  been 
described  associated  with  acute  infections  and  more  particularly 
with  infective  endocarditis.  Acute  infections  of  the  aorta  are 
remarkably  rare,  but  when  present  have  serious  consequences. 
Ponfick  was  the  first  to  describe  the  acute  vascular  changes  occur¬ 
ring  in  “embolic  aneurysm,”  associated  with  endocarditis.  He 
found  this  condition  at  the  bifurcation  of  an  artery,  and  believed 
that  the  aneurysm  was  the  result  of  the  localized  embolus.  Hoch- 
haus  described  a  case  of  advancing  infection  from  the  aortic  valves 
which  led  to  aneurysm.  The  verrucose  process  extended  into  the 
large  vessels  and  along  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 
Eppinger  described  a  series  of  cases  in  which  aneurysm  of  the 
aorta  had  developed  following  an  acute  infection.  Eppinger 
differed  from  Ponfick’s  view  in  that  he  believed  that  these  aneu¬ 
rysms  developed  in  consequence  of  an  acute  septic  inflammation  of 
the  media.  Microorganisms  were  demonstrated  in  the  damaged 
tissue  of  the  artery  and  in  the  thrombotic  mass  when  present.  These 
aortic  lesions  were  spoken  of  as  mycotic  aneurysms.  Schroetter 
recognized  the  same  disease  under  the  name  thromboarteritis  sup¬ 
purativa.  In  England,  Church  and  Langton  and  Bowlby  believed 
that  such  aneurysms  developed  from  localized  emboli  which  caused 
nutritional  changes  in  the  arterial  wall,  in  the  nature  of  an  infarct. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  these  unusual  aneurysms 
which  are  constant.  They  occur  most  commonly  in  the  ascending 
limb  of  the  aorta,  are  frequently  multiple  and  show  acute  inflamma- 
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tory  conditions  in  the  media.  From  the  intimal  surface  they  have 
characteristic  linear  or  stellate  knife-like  tears  in  the  intima  which 
lead  either  into  the  tissues  of  the  media  producing  a  dissecting 
aneurysm,  or  perforate  the  entire  wall  with  fatal  hemorrhage. 
Their  onset  or  development  is  usually  sudden. 

Thoma,  who  opposed  Eppinger,  took  an  intermediate  stand 
between  the  mechanical  and  inflammatory  theories  of  these  aneu¬ 
rysms.  He  held  that  he  could  demonstrate  an  abnormal  elasticity 
in  the  media  of  these  vessels,  due  to  atrophy  which  was  the  basal 
feature  he  believed  underlying  all  aneurysms. 

Richter  has  described  seven  such  cases  observed  in  Heller’s 
laboratory.  The  lesions  were  in  the  aorta  and  associated  with 
endocarditis.  Theile  also  reported  a  case  with  a  four-cornered 
rupture  in  the  ascending  aorta,  and  associated  with  acute  mitral 
and  aortic  endocarditis.  McCrae  recently  reported  another  case 
with  multiple  lesions  in  the  ascending  aorta. 

Mycotic  aneurysm,  therefore,  results  from  a  type  of  acute  mes- 
arteritis,  probably  arising  from  an  infection  entering  the  media  by 
the  nutrient  vessels.  In  several  cases  the  bacteria  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  lesion. 

In  a  word  we  may  dispense  with  the  discussion  of  aneurysms 
experimentally  produced.  The  earlier  investigators  obtained  in 
their  experiments  of  mechanical  injury  to  the  arteries,  dilatation 
either  diffuse  or  local  at  the  point  of  damage.  Arteries  which  were 
crushed  or  which  had  a  portion  of  the  outer  coats  excised  gave 
way,  sometimes  by  rupture,  at  other  times  in  saccular  ballooning. 
This  is  what  one  would  expect  and  adds  no  new  information  to  the 
observations  made  upon  injured  arteries  in  the  human  subject.  By 
the  method  of  excision  it  is  possible  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
of  the  external  tissues  must  be  lost  before  the  normal  pressure  pro¬ 
duced  a  dilatation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  the 
coats  of  a  vessel  is  dependent  upon  the  artery  affected,  and  upon 
the  health  of  these  tissues.  So,  whereas  in  a  normal  vessel,  the 
intima  and  one  third  of  the  media  can  support  the  blood  pressure 
natural  to  that  vessel,  a  vessel  with  “  diseased  ”  tissues  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so. 

The  later  experiments  with  various  toxins  and  drugs  which  act 
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upon  the  media  of  arteries  have  clearly  shown  how  intimately  medial 
scleroses  are  associated  with  aneurysm.  Many  of  these  drugs  pro¬ 
duce  degenerative  lesions  confined  to  the  media  alone  and  many  of 
these  vessels  exhibit  aneurysms,  varying  in  size  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  the  tissue  involved.  Saccular  and  fusiform  aneurysms 
are  most  readily  produced,  and  B.  Fischer  reports  the  production  of 
a  dissecting  aneurysm  in  the  aorta.  In  no  instance  was  aneurysm 
ever  produced  without  definite  changes  in  the  media,  while  at  the 
same  time  aneurysm  often  occurred  in  the  absence  of  disease  in 
either  the  intima  or  adventitia. 

Experimentally  aneurysms  have  also  been  produced  by  mechan¬ 
ically  and  intermittently  raising  the  blood  pressure.  Such  aneu¬ 
rysms  have  been  explained  as  dilatations  resulting  from  overstrain 
and  fatigue  of  the  elements  of  the  media. 

Process  Underlying  the  Various  Forms  of  Aneurysm. — It  is  not 
our  intention  to  repeat  the  discussion  concerning  the  different  kinds 
of  aneurysm,  but  to  point  out  that  each  type  of  aneurysm  in  the 
accepted  classification  has  its  underlying  cause  which  conforms  with 
one  of  the  types  of  the  diseases  of  the  media,  as  we  have  arranged 
them.  From  this  standpoint  we  are  able  to  more  readily  appreciate 
the  processes  at  work  in  the  production  of  aneurysm,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  a  classification  which  is  common  to  medial 
scleroses  and  aneurysms  respectively. 

Granted  that  we  are  agreed  in  the  all  importance  of  medial  dis¬ 
ease  for  the  production  of  aneurysm,  we  may  adopt  the  same  sub¬ 
divisions  above  indicated  for  medial  diseases. 

The  main  classes,  (I)  productive  or  inflammatory  lesions  and 
(II)  degenerative  lesions,  may  be  adopted  for  the  classification  of 
aneurysms. 

Using  these  basal  divisions  we  find  that  in  Class  I,  there  is  a 
type  of  aneurysm  (mycotic)  associated  with  an  acute  infective  mes- 
arteritis ;  while  another  type,  multiple  nodular  aneurysms,  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  unusual  disease,  periarteritis  nodosa. 

As  we  have  seen  severe  chronic  productive  or  inflammatory  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  media  are  mostly  of  syphilitic  origin  and  give  rise  to 
saccular  aneurysms  of  the  aorta.  That  type  of  chronic  productive 
mesarteritis  which  is  secondary  to  chronic  endarteritis,  Chiari’s 
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Type  A,  gives  rise  to  the  sporadic  aneurysms  in  the  peripheral 
arteries,  most  often  seen  in  the  coronary  and  cerebral  arteries,  and 
rarely  if  ever  to  saccular  aneurysm  of  the  aorta. 

Of  the  second  class  of  medial  diseases,  the  degenerative  changes, 
there  are  several  types  which  are  the  forerunners  of  aneurysm. 
Simple  atrophy  of  the  media,  and  particularly  that  of  old  age  leads 
to  slight  and  diffuse  ectases,  more  commonly  observed  in  the  aorta. 

Senile  arteriosclerosis  of  the  media  of  the  aorta  in  which  fibroses 
are  not  evident,  when  coupled  with  strain  or  trauma  is  the  factor 
of  greatest  importance  in  dissecting  aneurysm. 

Medial  scleroses  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  which  we  have 
referred  to  as  Moenckeberg’s  type,  are  directly  associated  with,  and 
the  precursors  of  the  multiple  pouchings  which  are  found  in  the 
vessels  of  the  extremities  and  less  frequently  in  the  vessels  of  the 
abdomen. 

By  experimental  means  we  have  been  able  by  the  use  of  certain 
drugs  and  also  by  the  intermittent  increase  of  the  blood  pressure  to 
produce  fusiform  aneurysms  and  pouchings  of  the  arterial  coat. 
In  these  instances  the  media  showed  degenerative  changes  like  those 
found  in  the  Moenckeberg  type. 

It  is  seen  therefore  that  the  different  types  and  situations  of 
aneurysms  have  their  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  medial  disease 
which  precedes  them ;  and  that  the  medial  disease  is  in  part 
dependent  upon  the  artery  affected. 


SUMMARY. 


The  media  is  the  mainstay  of  an  artery,  and  upon  its  integrity 
depends  the  resisting  power  against  intravascular  pressure.  It  is 
evident  that  the  media  is  a  very  important,  if  not  the  most  important 
structure  of  an  artery  to  carry  out  its  proper  function,  and  it 
follows  that  the  disease  processes  attacking  the  media,  hold  a  very 
important  place  in  the  general  discussion  of  arteriosclerosis.  The 
very  fact  that  some  type  of  medial  disease  underlies  every  kind  of 
aneurysm,  puts  this  type  of  arterial  lesion  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  command  our  attention. 

We  have  adopted  the  general  term  medial  arteriosclerosis  for  all 
those  conditions  in  the  arteries,  in  which  the  process  in  the  media  is 
responsible  for  the  hardening  of  the  arterial  wall.  We  have  more¬ 
over  also  discussed  under  this  designation  the  acute  stages  of  the 
diseases  which,  when  in  their  process  of  healing,  lead  to  the  true 
clinical  scleroses.  It  is  fallacious  to  attempt  the  discussion  of  any 
sclerosis  without  considering  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  if  such 
was  present. 

To  all  types  of  medial  disease  of  the  arteries  the  term  athero¬ 
sclerosis  (Marchand)  is  inapplicable.  The  coining  of  this  term  was 
to  give  a  clearer  word  picture  of  the  combined  atheromatous  and 
sclerotic  processes  in  the  intima.  True  atheroma  does  not  occur  in 
the  media  save  as  an  extension  of  the  process  from  the  intima. 
There  are,  however,  many  sclerotic  processes  in  the  media,  for  the 
whole  of  which  the  designation  of  medial  arteriosclerosis  seems  the 
best.  The  addition  of  new  terms  to  an  old  and  well  recognized  dis¬ 
ease  can  only  lead  to  confusion,  and  until  certain  definite  types  of 
disease  can  be  segregated  from  the  general  one,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
nomenclature  undisturbed.  There  is  to-day  at  least  one  type  of 
medial  arteriosclerosis  which  merits  special  recognition  and  that  is 
syphilitic  mesarteritis ;  to  this  there  possibly  might  be  added  a 
second,  Moenckeberg’s  arteriosclerosis,  a  degenerative  condition  of 
the  media  following  intermittent  arterial  overstrain. 

For  the  ready  comprehension  of  medial  arteriosclerosis  I  believe 
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that  the  subdivisions  as  are  given  above  will  prove  an  aid.  Specific 
names  are  not  suggested  for  any  of  these  classes,  for  the  distinct 
purpose  of  retaining  the  general  class  name  of  medial  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  for  all,  and  naming  the  types  by  their  pathological  char¬ 
acters.  I  have  also  avoided  speaking  of  the  different  types  of 
medial  arteriosclerosis  by  the  names  of  their  etiological  factors,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  those  types  in  this  manner.  The 
infectious  and  the  toxic  types  have  under  certain  circumstances 
identical  appearances,  and  these  in  turn  have  some  resemblance  to 
“  work  ”  arteriosclerosis.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  no 
better  than  to  group  the  varieties  of  medial  arteriosclerosis  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  pathological  processes.  In  our  arrangement  of  these 
diseases  there  are  two  main  classes  of  medial  arteriosclerosis,  (I) 
the  productive  and  (II)  the  degenerative  type.  The  former  can  be 
subdivided  into  three,  the  latter  into  seven  groups  according  to  the 
character  of  the  lesions  (see  page  17). 

In  suggesting  this  classification  of  the  medial  diseases  of  the 
arteries  we  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  the  arguments  which 
may  be  brought  against  it.  Primarily,  we  cannot  deny  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  productive  lesions  are  associated  with  degenera¬ 
tive  ones,  but  when  the  given  specimen  is  closely  studied  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  primary  and  most  important 
lesion.  Some  types  of  productive  arterial  changes  are  prone  to  be 
followed  by  degenerations,  while  on  the  other  hand  degenerative 
processes  are  often  accompanied  by  or  stimulate  productive  fibroses. 
But  in  classifying  an  arterial  lesion  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
most  apparent  condition  then  present,  but  also  the  process  bringing 
it  about. 

The  principal  factors  leading  to  medial  arterial  disease  are :  ( 1 ) 
Infections,  (2)  poisons,  (3)  work  and  (4)  old  age  (physiological 
wear  and  tear).  The  effect  of  any  one  of  these  factors  upon 
the  arteries  is  dependent  upon  the  histological  structure  of  that 
artery  and  also  upon  its  function.  The  same  agent  may  give  rise 
to  several  kinds  of  arteriosclerotic  processes,  but  the  presence  of 
arterial  disease  in  one  system  of  vessels  does  not  indicate  disease 
in  another  arterial  system.  Medial  sclerosis  is  often  present  in 
the  absence  of  intimal  arteriosclerosis  in  the  same  vessel. 
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In  different  stages  of  its  course,  medial  arteriosclerosis  alters  its 
character,  so  that  at  different  times  it  would  be  differently  classified. 

Aneurysms  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  diseases  of  the  media 
of  arteries,  and  the  nature  of  the  aneurysm  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  disease  in  the  media.  The  different  forms  of 
aneurysm  can  be  classified  along  with  the  particular  medial  diseases, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter. 

Syphilis  is  the  most  important  factor  leading  to  chronic  mesar- 
teritis  and  aneurysm  of  the  aorta.  On  the  other  hand,  medial 
weakenings  from  causes  other  than  syphilis  are  more  frequently 
associated  with  aneurysms  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Taken  all 
in  all,  the  aneurysms  of  the  peripheral  arteries  are  more  common 
than  aneurysms  of  the  aorta.  In  the  peripheral  system  of  arteries, 
toxins  and  work  are  among  the  important  agents  leading  to  medial 
lesions  resulting  in  aneurysms. 

From  a  clinical  standpoint  the  presence  of  medial  arterio-sclerosis 
is  an  indication  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  work  and  intoxications. 
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THE  II.U33IIIG  PHOEESGIOItf. 


'  Vr>WP  - 


I  find  the  responsibility  great ;  and 
the  position,  to  discuss  a  subject  of-  interest 
appertaining  r o  you  as  nurses,  a  hard  one  to 
fill.  Chile.,  i  am  cm  the  staff  of  this-’  hos¬ 
pital  my  duties  are  such  that  we  do  not  come 
in,  contact  with  each  other.  Cur  work  is  in 


different  portions  of  the  building,-  mine 
where  no  history  is  taken.  I  have  to  do,  not 
with  the  pitcher  which  has  been  -cracked  and 
still  has  hopes  of  going  to  the  well,  hut 

4 

when  it  is  irrevocably  shattered  and  its  care 


ha s  pas  sed  f r  oil :  y our  hands . 


r  o .  •  sin  0^.’  o  1 1  s.  e  i.  ■“ 


it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  have 
observed  your  progress  while  students  at  this 
hospital  nor  have  i  even  now-  the  opportunity 


of  studying  the  outside  conditions  which  each 
of  you  meets  with,  in  pursuing  your  profession 
in  the  homes  of  strangers.  1  doubt  not  that 
the  pleasures  and  sorrows,  the  successes  and 
failures,  which  it  is  your  lot  to  experience, 
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&atm  -  , gcrllixrc  oxf*  lo  orioid-xoq  Inexcoll  i5 
Jon  ,ob  o*  ovsti  I  .xxeda*  si  v^olain'  on  sieEvr 
Inxj  jjejJoBtro  no  ad  as  I  xfojfcxfr  'iox-octx't  exl*  xf*iw 

d'jxcf  ,  I  lev/  exf*  o*  gcios  lo  aegoxf  asrf  111*8 

► 

oixso  a*i  bcui  j&ei8**x>x{3  Tjlcsc'ove'iil  a.c  *i  xxoxf.. 

.sbn&if  rsiox  eotI  ieaaaq;  asxf 

evsxf  o*  o-gelxTiriq;  \a  xsoee  Ion  end  *i  ; 

sixf*  5s  3*ne£j;cr3  oliifr?  ^cei^opcq  xxxo^  Jbercsaoo 
^*jtxxxr*ioqqo  ax£*  v,:o.i  xtevc  i  overt  -oxt  Isuxc^aou 
dose  rfoJSrftr  Biiallfim'qo  ejlatfxro  exi*  •3£cJt^xr*a  To 
rro jasoloicr  iuox  ^ataatuq  at  ,x£*iv;  a*  ©fie  J*o\^  lo 
*srf*  lore  i-d'xxol  i  .  3ie§;.s-x*3  lo  a&raod  erf*  at 
£xrs  38880001X3  ©;'*  ,  ar/otrxoa  Jins  aeuxseolo  ext* 
soxieiiaoxo  o*  *oI  ixxoy  ax  *i  rtoixlw  .aettcxlircl 


bGar  comparison  with  those  of  sister  alumnae 


.  1  *.  X  »J%  W  v/ 
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of  other  cities.  On  your  graduation  and  de- 

0OO  ».  '  jiJ  '  0 ^ x ‘J  u.,1  ’3  0 1  0  <  *  jl  C  .  ...  1  ■ .  Cj. U v. Q.  ■  c 

parture  from  the  well  regulated,  hospital  sys- 

1'  X  uv  v  J.  q#  V  ‘1  ^  u  JL  OXJL  •  UX  1  U.  •  -  lx  U  .  *  J.  U  .  jl  ^  v 

tern.-  an  almost  military  training  in  disci- 
pline,  you  found  things  quite  different  in 

t/  -  ’  t  i'  xi  i  *o  f  a  'Cuii  Ui. o».:  .*  I.- 

the  outer  world*  You  were  now  thrown  upon 

■ 

your  own  responsibility  and  had  to  use  your 
judgement  between  the  doctors  visits.  1 he  re 

\j  I lo  1 X./  h.  O’ j,  *  f x£s  vy J  I  »  _ .  *  v  *  .  ...  ...  *  '  *  o  *y  *  v  w*  •.'.(*  *  ^ 

was  no  longer  the  opportunity  to  question  or 

if  .  ‘  (  I  V  ...  0  >-  \}  ’  •  -•  V. 

obtain  a  helping  hand  from  lor  or  in  hospital': 

lb  Xi  »  v  .  rV.  W  [  ‘„1  >„/  *  ►  -s-t'V  t/  t  L  '  V  >  '  1  •  • '  -v  . 

You  were  obliged  to  do  much  in  the  Hospital, 
and  most  of  all  you  had  to  enter  into  the 
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UJ 


pirit  of  the  household,  pleasing  or  other- 

i.  1  f*'  .  k>  >  j  i  '  .  ..... 


wise  as  it  might  have  been.  -his  latter  is 

the  real  test  of  character,  and  in  a  word, it 

jt i s c a s c* >  op.  v.  .■j  ...  j  .  -a*  , **  . i' o  .  , o  .  •»  *c  .  ■..* r s 


frequently  determines  the  career  of.  the  indi- 
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It  the  universities  we  have  it  re- 


« 


peatedly  said  that  the  gold  medalist  of  she 

C  •  j.  l  ■.  ‘  -  .  .-  G  ...  .’,J.  C 


u. 


class  seldom  makes  a  success  in  his  vocation. 

V  •-  :  'j 

true  or  not  as  this  may  be,  the  inherent  idea 
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‘of  the  phrase  presents  much  truth*  in  short  a 
book  knoY/ledge  of  our  work  is  inadequate  in  the 
practical  coinpet  ion  of  the  world.  But  with  you 
there  is  more  still,-  not  only  is  it  essential 
that  you  should  know  about  those  things  ( cli - 
seases)  with  which  you  come  in  contact;  not  only 
must  -  you  take  charge  and  be  able  to  carry  out 
the  physicians  orders  in  the  minutest  detail, 
but  you  bust  also  present  to  the  patient  that 


kindly  but  firm  character  which  commands  re¬ 
spect. 

it  is  hardly  possible  for  anyone  to 


discuss  or  even  suggest  the  disposition  and  at¬ 


titude  of  the  nurse  to  the  patient,  bike  the 
diseases  you  are  treating , - ^no  two  characters 
are  alike  and  each  must  be  dealt  with,  accord¬ 
ing  to-hi©  Own  peculiarities.  Btill  less  is 
it  for  no  t  discuss  the  loving  tenderness  ex¬ 
hibited  in  every  female  form,  a  virtue  inherited 
as  a  ’maternal  instinct,)  that  perfect  of  human 
fooling,  shov/n  -most  obviously  it  is  true  iff  iie 


&  Gloria  m  •  ridnnd  rfonm  adnoaenq  easnxfq  eifd  to1 
on d  ni  odBnpoinoni  a r  :.riov/  nno  to  ©^©Iv/orar  no o d 
rju\  rldxv;  dnci  .©Pig a  end  to  no ideqrnoo  I^oxdoBnq; 

IbIo no., so  oi  si  '^Ino  don  -tIIxds  eno.ro  ax  enerfd 
- JfcJS  )  agnlHd  esorfd  dirbcfB  tyoxnf  blnons  no t  derfd 
^Ino  don  ;  dendnoe  ni  emob  no n  rfc xiiv;  if d±T7  (aeanea 
dno  piixc  o d  oi‘crn  ocf  Jbnn  o^nnrfo  onnd  not  danfc 
tIxaefei  daadnxcxn  e’xfcr  ni  anoino  annxoxa^xfqf  oifd 
o  Bifd  dnexdnq  erfd  od  inoao-ir  o a  In  dam!  not  dncf 
-on  airmniino o  rfoxPn  nejojonnifo  rnnxt  dncf  vlinx:! 


. doeqa 


o d  ono^nn  ‘nOi  elcfiaaor  vlinBri  ax  di 


-da  inn  no  irdxaoq  ax©  end  t a 0331;^  neve  no  aanoaxi 
oifo  eilxt  .  dnexdnc  ©rid  0 o'  eannn  end"  to  eindid 
anedbBTBrfo  ond  on  -  f  /prxxdBend  onn  not  a  ease  a  ii) 
-i>noocJ3  trfdi\7  dlneS  ocf  danm  nrone  inn  esfils  enn 
ax  aael  Ilid^;  .  aeidinnilnoeq;  irno  axrf  od  3111 
-xo  aaonneMed  3111  vo  I  end  asnosxJo  d  on  not  dx 
iedxnorfnx  endnxv  a  fmnot  eLsniot  xievo  nx  iedxcfxrf 
namnif  to  dbetnec  dnrfd  (fdenxdanx  Larreedei.:'  g  an 
edz  nx  ©nnd  si  di  tlancxvcfo  da  ora  xiwoxfa  .gnifeot 


#4 


*  tender  and  loving  care  of  the  mother  for  her  v  - 
offspring,  hut  present  in  roman  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave;  shorn  by  the  toddling-  infant  to¬ 
wards  its  doll-;  in  the  motherly  care  of  the  old¬ 


*  *  * 


er  sister  for  the  -younger  generation,  shorn  in 
all  possible  relations  of  life  in  protecting  the 
re ah,  nursing  the  sich  and  becoming  the  confi- 
danr  of  the  poor  and  needy,  in  teaching  and  lead¬ 


-  s%  «-%  f-  *V 


ing  upwards  the  young,  in  developing  and  super¬ 


vising  all  orders  of  charitable  and.  moral  ef- 


•  . .  a.  p*  -*  . 

fort,  and  giving-  counsel  and  thought  to  the  bus- 
band  arid  everything  that  concerns  his  well  -being. 

You  who  have  elf o sen  a  profession  whose 


VI  ‘ 


first  thought  and  aim  it  is  to  assist  those  i 


distress,-  to  soothe  the  pain  and  ease  the  cares 
of  helpless  old  age,  command  the  greatest  re- 
spect  of  all  clashes,  rich  and  poor  all  ho ,  and 

\  y.  J  •'  j*  j  ^  ^  >  p  ->  '»  •» 

probkbly  most  of  all,  tho  men. 

* 

life ,:s  cup  Is  lull  of  pleasures  and 

•  i.  <«,  «|  -r 

tragedies,  rhich  present  themselves  in  unequal 

proportion  to  manhind.  llany  are  well  fitted  ta~ 
sich  re  are  assumi.,;  a  res  ;  i ...it',  to  bri xif. 
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'  'xen  10I  TorfJom  erfct  io  axoo  gaxvol  Mb  aeMM 
oIMao  eM  r.io'i‘1  xibiiott  xxi  tousir  Md  f ^nMqsjt^o 
-Oj  dxisMx  ^xxxlxj&od  e-xia  ^cf  mvoxfa  ;  ov^Tj  eiiu  Oo 
~i)Io  e.M  10  otbo  ql'iexlaoix  e.M  at  ;  IIox;  aoi  aM-sw 
rex  xnvoxla  f  aoid-Biexieg  ipgmxo  ,o  eM  iol  xodaxa-  *x© 
erlci-  ^rix^ocu  oxq;  xix  9‘ixl  10  anoitaloi  ©Idxsaoq;  Ila 
-x moo  ei .'a  ij.axr.io  oo ar  Joxxb  iloxa  oifcd  ^ixxaixrxi  ,11.0077 
i)i30l  Mb  3nxxiO.se  d  ax  f^jjoea  Mb  iooq  exfd  Xo  nxiedb 
~ao(;ii3  J&rte  aaxcolevef  ni  ©rf*  a himqss  ^rrx 

-lo  I&n on  Mb  elc  adr  xiBxfo  io  aneMo  IIs  3x118  xv 
-surf  arid  Oo  d’xfqxroxfd'  Mb  leamxoo  3HXVX3  b na  ,  d^oi 
jaxod  liar;  axil  a  me  pa 00  obxij  3x1x11 d^xovo  J5 ai  MbcT 


0 a 0x1.7  xioxaaeioTn,  a  xxaaoiio  ovxjn  onv.  no - 


-f 


ax  eaorfcf  daxaax  od*  ax  0  x  mx.B  has  did/jirorfd*  danxi 


aonoo  eric  eaao  Mb  nMq  orfr  ariefoea  od  ,  saoxd’axJD 
-ex  jfa6oBox3  rxiBininoc  ,0x3x3  b lo  paolqloxf  lo 
xxiB  toixIi  igoo  Mb  xioxx  f aeiaBlo  IIb  lo  doeqa 

•  a  or.  oxf  x-  ,I1b  10  dixon  ^IdBdoaq 
Xxxb  souxaBClcr  10  ILsl  el  qxxo  a-Veix! 
iBxrpoxia  ax  aovloamoii i  Maaetcq  xfoxnvx  (  aexJoagBid- 
.od"  Midi!:  Hew  eis  \aall  .MxnxiBn  od  rxo x d“ a oqo a cr 


carry  their  burden  without  a  murmur,  and  of  these 
i*t  is  impossible  to  estimate  their  number  or 
their  cates.  Others  through  misfortune,  not  en¬ 
tirely  their  own,  cannot  bear  their  load  without 
assistance  of  those  with  more  stalwart  shoulders. 
It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  each  of  us,  who  is 
more  fortunate  to  be  blessed  with  a  healthy  body, 
to  give  that  helping  hand  to  our  less  fortunate 


brethern. 


J  t  >w* 


p  V 
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I  say  it  is  our  duty,  not  only  from  a 


point  of  honor  but  also  in  the  general  principles 


which  preserve  our  being  and  our  race,  that  each 


may  do  for  another  cannot  be  indicated  by  any 
mere  rule  or  la w.  Laws  are  only  for  those  who 
will  not, -and  rules  guide  those  who  know  not 


how  to  do. 


To  us,  however 
bring  the  si ah  bach  to  a 


whose  duty  it  is  to 
state  of  self  control, - 


an  independence  by 


moans 


of  which 


these 


may 


a- 


gain  extend  a  helping  hand  to  others, -to  us,  I 

A  J  m 

say  falls  a  haavy  onus.  In  ministering:  to  the 
sick  we  are  assuming  a  responsibility  to  bring 

•mm 

back  into  proper  efficiency  of  life’s  task, those 


© c on.  *J  -0  j;u&  f  xu, jxuii;  3  itjjcxfjxv/  ncLurcf  ixoxfu  gmo 


10  le-cfcum  lie  ad  odscixdae  od  efdxaaoccix  ax  d’x 
-ne  don  ,  eawd tala ia  xir-.ioirftf  aiexfdO  . settee  ixorfd: 
duon'div.-  .':soI  xieij  i.  ecf  do.  ..sc  o  ixsnd  vleixd 
•  aionlrrc-rfa  jiswls? a  0*10(1':'  oao.io  To  ©oxLSuaxa&xx 

ax  orrr  t  air  id  rlo&o  To  ^dax&  e A?  -Gonooocf  cxxxio  XI 
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.\:xol  vrlciiorf  „>  xfXxv.  Xeaaolcf  oc  Ou  ©TiitiX-ioT  ©iom 

t  *  * 

c aaol  uxo  p&  Jc>xib xi  ^xixqloxi  XiriT  evJtg  ocr 

.niaxfX  ©la 

s  aoil  \Ino  don  , \$sjb  uxo  ax  di  ^aa  I 
3§Iq-xo£txiq  leiexcog,  ou’d  xLt  oala  dxrcf  icaorf  do  dnxoq 
io&e  j&ri-..  .00151  ixxo  lip.  >jnipc  xuo  ovioaoig  xfoxxiv/ 

go  hi.. wx>0;i:i)xxx  ur  £oxixx.so  lertw  oxsjb  ioi  of)  ^anr 
Oxlv;  oaoxiu  xol  \.I  ro  oxa  swat!  ,v/al  io  olxxi  eioxx 
:kort  worn!  o.:tV7  ©acrli  of  xxxg  aolui  f>a&-tfroa  IIxv; 
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■mals  cared  for ,  -  Vr&ile  the  more  shrewd  began  to 
Darter  with  ife iglib during  eonmmiti §§.  C-radually, 
too,  small  Villagers  and  towns  developed:.  thus 


an  'active  outdoor  life  "was  changed  to  a  seden- 
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thry  one.  he  have  tried  go  force  a  similar 
change  of  life  upon  the  Indian  of  forth'  America. 
In  each  case  there  was  a  life  result,-  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  nineties  which  threatened  to  externl n- 
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ate  the  whole  race.  Inrnedevial  fur  one  the 
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change  in  the  mode  of  life  was  more  gradual 
than  with  our  Indian,  Who  had  unnatural  concti- 


tions  forced  Unon  him.  The  former  was  there¬ 


fore  able  to  survive  the  pestilence,-  the  poor 

ft  .  ^  •  •»  ^  .  >  4*  M  ^ M  ^  Q  ft  «U|  ,  fts ’1 

red  man  has  been  almost  lost  through  tubercu¬ 
losis,  small  hox  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
ho  lawa  of  hygiene  of  of  preventive  medicine 
was  theirs,-  nor  had  those,  who  Were  afflicted, 
thn  opportunity  of  being  nursed  bach  to  health' 
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by  the  care  of  those  of  your  profession.  v 

fhe  liter  at  lire  gives  us  me  accounts 
oi  several  epidemics  where  this  lam  of  medi¬ 
cal  did  and  nursing  shill  was  very  apparent. 

In  1665  mere  swept  through  the  continent  of 
Europe  an  epidemic  of  plague.  the  cities  were 
the  main  centers  of  one  disease,  from  Italy  to 
England  human  life  was  lost  by  the  thousand,  un¬ 
til  the  panic  stricken  people  .were  desperate, 
these  were  in  one  pre bacterial  days,  nothing 


was  known  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  no 
means  could  be  taken  tor  its  prevention.  Ignor¬ 
ance  fostered  cuackery.  x.*any  useless  nostrums 


were  advocated  and  the  public  were  mad  into 
supplying ■ themselves  with  different  highly 
odorous  drugs  to  ward'  off  contagion.  cursing 
of  its  kind  was  in  vogue,  but  nurses  were  only 


called  when  the  ease  was  hoepless  or  to  lay  out 
the  body  when  death  occurred.  .iS  an  extra  iee 
was  obtained  for  performing  these  last  attention 
it  was  not  unwelcome  to  these  unfeeling  creature 
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qhe  nurses  were  drawn  from  ‘the  ranks  of  widow 

•  *  _  «*  ^ 

and  gossips  of  questionable  reputation,  and 

their Ts  was  a  truly  despicable  life.  In  Kin¬ 
sley1  s  description  of  Old  ft.  haul  in  London 
a  very  good  idea  is  'gained  of  these  hags  who 
bartered  in  human  life.  ;  *  c 

•  Similar  conditions  existed  in  many 

•* 

other  cities  of  fur  ope  while  the  -plague  existed. 
Almost  the  entire  population  of  many  towns  was 
completely  wiped  out. 

How  do  we  stand  today  as  regards  the 
plague?  fe  tnow  the  cause,-  a  bacillus;  we  can 


wound- will  fiei 


readily  recognise  the  disease;  we  have  a  means 
of  prevention.  In  the  Vnited  otates,  as  also 
in  all  civilized  countries  the  -ports  are  guarded 
by  adequate  hygienic  inspectors  to  prevent  the 


invasion  of  this  disease. 
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Today  what  has  the  nurses  to  do  with 
the  hygienic  success.'  ie  mu  s  b  an  swer  ’Very  much.1 
Today  every  nurse  is  a  first  assistant  to  the  nedi 


<$al  profession,  it  is  she  who  watches  and  sees 


•  51  . 
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tii 6  course  of  disease  at  a  time  and  times  when 


the  physician  is  unable  to  do  so.  Upon  her  o j- 

■ 

servations  must  the  doctor  he  guide  ci  in  co-re¬ 


dating  the  symptoms,  making  his  diagnosis  and 
giving  his  treatment.  It  is  by  the  nurses  hand, 
that  the  little  things ,  adding  to  the  comfort  and 

Lm*  A  «L  v/  O'  .  ;  J  wd*  X  Vi  .  fit 

tranquillity  of  the  patient,  are  carried  out, and 

v  X  Oil  W  -  m.  i  _  ■*  /  _  .  ^  v  ’  ( »  ' 

which  are  the  life  saving  elements  in  many  cases. 
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Iluch  depends  upon  the  care  of  the  nurse  at  the 
bedside  whether  a  recent  surgical  wound  will  heal 


•'*;  n  o 
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by  first  intention;  upon  her  are  the  members  of 
the  family  dependent  whether  the  infection  from 

"■  -  *  A  *—  {  r»-  1  **  _ 

an  isolated  case  of  diptheria  will  spread  to 
others  of  the  household.  In  a  word,  the  carry- 
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ing  out  of  the  details  of  our  hygienic  laws  are 
in  a  great  measure  left  in  her  hands.  Proper 


*  _  r» 


care  must  oe  taken  to  disinfect  oil  infectious 
excreta  and  thus  prevent  o triers  falling  prey  to 
epidemic  disease. 

Again  in  another  sphere  of  nursing  the 

poor  are  directly  attended.  I  refer  to  settlement 

* 

work. 
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In  this  capacity  the  visiting  nurse  has  the 
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of  sanitation;  they  need  encouragement  in  their 
hard  lot;  particularly  *:;hen  one  of  the  members 


of  the  family  is  severely  ill. 

-  k  -  o Cl  ercial  roi  >s.k.  ,  to 

many  instances  there  is  a  display  of  an  also- 
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lure  lack  of  knowledge  in  household  science  and 
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economies.  For  instructures  in  all  or  these 
essential  domestic  topics  the  visiting  nurse 
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is  preeminently  adapted.  She  has  a  welcome 
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entre 1  to  every  household,  and  can  insinuate 


helpful  suggestions  where  instruction  would 


:.At  .Will,; 
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fail.  Ho  form  of  municipal  law  could  assist 

the  needy  as  much  as  the  practical  exhibition 
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of  improved  Housekeeping  et,  personal  contact. 
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for  those  of  you  who  have  the  personal 
inoil hat i on  ’for  "w o r k  o  this  o r d er,  1  c an  onl y 
say,  that  you  will  be  applying  your  lives  to  a 
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vmost  commendable  -vocation.  1.1a ny  ox  our  cleno.- 
ora  tic  institutions  are  still  open  to  much  re- 
for n,  and  we  oan  tame  a  valuable  example  in.  Hrs, 

c**p  °  v»  -v  no  i  .  j  1  'j  see  j. 

fry  who  lead  the  crusade  against  the  unhygienic 
state  of  the  prisons  in  England. 

It  was  this  very  spirit  of  fraternal 
assistance  which  has  lifted  lay  nursing  .from,  be- 
ing  a  commercial  .profession  to  one  of  a  higher 
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order.  the  narcos  of  -  lie  finer,  fry,  and  -if  htin- 
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volution  in  the  spirit 
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of  woman ,  to  occupy,  a  place  in  sphere  .of  .maphrind 
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com  oat  a  hie  with  her  liner  sense..,  and  commensurate 
with  her  energies,  ho  one  will  deny  the  struggle 
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•which  women  have  had,  to  obtain  recognition  for 
that  which  they  are  in  every  nature  fitted.  Her 
field  essentially  amidst  the  duties  surrounding, 
our  hawwiness  and  well  being.  /.he, the r  she  would 
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aspire  to  sail  on  the  rough  sea  of  commerce  -and 
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ance,  is  omen  to  muen  aiscussion. 
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ing  as-sociatea  and  conversant  with  some  oa 
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vwork,  that  I  should  or 0 sume  to  give  a  personal 
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opinion  noon  its  merit s.  Our  every  day  surround¬ 
ings  are  apt  to  make  us  short  sighted,  -so  see  the 
good,-  we  overlook  the  shortcomings . 

To  you  national  boundaries  have  no  mean- 
ing,  social  customs  present  no  bars  and  creed  form 
no  obstruction.  You  are  led  into  your  life1 q  work 
by  the  neec s  of  the  community,  and  not  by  any 
political  demand  or  preferential  trade.  Yith .you 
love  for  your  work  and  the  enthusian  to  do  good, 
you  will  be  h-  ppp  and  cuite  oblivious  of  strife 
in  the  manacled  world  of.  commerce. 

If  amidst  your  arduous  and  care -wear¬ 
ing  duties  you  are  able  to  retain  that  'broadening 


spirit,  which  -allows  you  to  see  the  good  of  others 
your  position  beeomos  ideal.  Happy  in  your  work, 
contented  when-  at  leisure,  h Very one  appreciates 
the  depressing’  effect  of  continuous  contact  with 
a  pessimistic  or  worse  still  a  melancholis  pa¬ 
tient.  His  sullen  spirit  seems  contagious  until 
_to  us  the  cloud  has  lost  its  silver  lining.  It 
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requires  a  particular  effort  on  our  part  to  keep 
our  spirits  boyaht,  lest  we  lose  the  con  idenee 
not  only,  of  the  patient  'but  also  of  ourselves. 

On  tho  other  hand,  coho  of  yon  has  not 

«.  < ^  •  _  _  _ 

had  much  quiet  amusement  at  the  of .di ties  of  your 
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patient,  or  have  oven  indulged  in  Ire  arty  outbursts 
01  laughter  at  the  convalescents  expensed  who  has 
not  blushed  at  the  frank  and  outspoken  family  se¬ 
crets  divulged  during  the  anaesthetics'  dome  no 

*■ 

doubt  have-  even  promised  themselves  to  keep  notes 
of  the  witticisms  and  pleasantries  -  heard  at  the 
"bedside.  lliese,  however,  would  be  only  for  your 

^  ^  ^  7  r  * 

eyes,  for  everything  seen  or  heard  while  on  pro- 
fescional  duty  is  sacred,  finch  as  we  would  like 
toahave  another  enjoy  these  cases  of  anusonont 
with  us,  they  are  forbidden- words.  Sometimes 
however  the  natient  turns  the  tables  on  us  and 


finds  manch  to  interest,  as  -well  as  to  amuse,  of 
which  he -writes  others. 

i  r  w  A  -  few  years  ago  there  was  lost  to  us 

a  writer  whose  word  should  have  some  interest 
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to  the  profession.  lie ,  through  a  long-  protract-* 
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ed  illness  in  a  hospital,  came  in  close  contact 
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with,  much  relating  to  medic  in  3.,  an-  although  his 
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word  has  a  lessimistio  ring  there  is  much  truth 
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in  his  verse,-  truth  as  seen  from  she  patients 
attitude,  hezfLey  was  a  poor  inc.ivi.  w  1,  not  en- 
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lowed  with  riches  which  would  allow  him  the  In::- 
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uries  of  the  private  ward. 
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his  littie  boot  of  verses ,  ,fIn  Hospital 
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are:  not  -widely  distributed,  hut  his  apt  deiinea- 

ahe  at-  ios  we  ire 

tion  and  keen  observation  of  nospital  die inline 
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make  it  particularly  appealing  to  us.  Henley 
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was  a  patient  in  Listers  wards  in  the  Royal  In- 
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firmary  at  Idinburgh  in  1874.  lie  had  recently 
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graduated  from  Lt.  Andrews,  and  made  an  unsue - 
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cessiul  attempt  at  journalism  and  as  a  writer 
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of  vers.es.  how  at  the  age  of  twenty-  live  he  was 
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to  become  a  nopeiess  invalid.  much  that  he  saw 
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in  the  hospital  was  ev it entry  new  and  made  a  deep 
impression,  he  .describes  the  admission  of  patient? 
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A  small,  strange  child  -  so  aged  yet  so 
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young 
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Her  little  arm  be splint exed  and  beslung, 
Precedes  me  gravely  to  the  waiting  room, 

I  limp  behind,  my  confidence  all  gone, 

The  gray-haired  soldier  naves  me  on. 

And  on  I  crawl,  and  still  my  spirits  fail; 
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dalle  waiting  to  be  admin  to  in  turn,  he  sits  upon 


"...  a  bench  a  she  let. on  would  writ  me  from, 
Angry  and  sore,  I  wait  to  be  admitted; 

Till  my  heart  is  lead  upon  my  stomach, 

AM-1  a  at  their'  ease  two  dressers  c. o  their 

chores. 
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then  he  is  admitted  to.  the  surgical  ward  where, 
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there  is  nothing  oi  home." 

The  atmosphere 

Suggests  the  trail  oi  a  ghostly  druggist. 
Dressings  and  lint  on  the  long,  lean  table- 

After  due  consideration  it  was  deter- 

Aun.  into  jcwl-ers  ,ur.  hu/  .n  o  :z 

mined  that  his  limb  required  operation;  and  he 

At  night 

spends  some  time  before  the  event  in  analysing 
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his  feelings. 
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"Behold  mo  waiting  -  waiting. for  the  knife, 

A  little  while,  and  at  a  leap  I  storm 
The  thick,  sweet  mystery  of  chloroform, 

-ho  drunken  dark,  the  little  death- in- life. 
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Then  he  is  taken  to  operating  roon:- 
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"You  are  carried  in  a  basket, 

-'•Like  a  carcase  from  the  shambles, 

To  the  theater,  a  cockpit 

there  they  stretch  you  on  a  table." 
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'The 


r o : , t  v  ;  o r ...  o  c h o  o cm:.  > n  •! a oo, 

They  bid  you  olose  your  eyelids, 

**nd  they  mas.:  you  ;:id:  a  napkin, 

And  the  anaesthetic  reaches 

hot  and  subtle  through  your  being.  ' 

Seme  of  then  under  Sh^S,  her  hero  still* 

After  the  operation  is  over  he  comes  out  of  the 


anaesthetic : 


;d  etude r  s  hoi  n 


p>  *y*  ■  n  o 


L  vj  *^V  wU 


doctors 


ove  ter ,  tease  ner,  use  ner 

Like  as  a  flarneiet  blanketed  in  smoke, 

;3o  flashes  and;  so, fades  my  thought,  I  heave 

and  choke 

and  sicken  at,  it  is  so  foully  sweet.  ‘ 

Th en  my  senses  fleet: 

All  were  a  clank,  save  for  this  dull  new 

.  Pain 

That  grinds  fmy  leg  and  foot. 

A  c  ome ly  s hap e ;  a  si i m ,  h 


O 


nt  oi  sin, 

3  p  V  '-i  +■  V  V  O  v*  < .• 


-  « 
n 


~or 


n  . 


Ilct! 


Then  ther  is  a  long  convalescence  during  which 


t  bashftf 


be  o  o;  o  nr  eve  ryt 


y‘i  r  « 


"Shoulders  and  loins  ; 

Acne t 
Ashe,  and  the  mattress, 

Hun  into  boulders  ana  hiyyioc  :s, 
while  the  bedclothes. . . .ramble  and  roll,  ' 

At  nig nt 
Par  in  the  stillness  a  cat 
Languishes  loudly.  The  noyt  man  to  me 
Turns  with  a  moan;  and  the  snorer, 
i  ...  c:  The  drug  like  a  rope  at  kis  throat, 

Gasps,  gurgles,  snorts  himself  free, 
as  the  night-nurse, 

Lo is el ess  and  strange , 

••hoi  sparing  me  Are  you  no  sleeping  ;y  ot?  ‘T 
Passes : - 

tion  of  our  work,  an  1  of  ".Lose  in  the  same  pro- 

later  in  his  leisure  hours  he  describes  those 

■  he  c  :u  e  of 


f .  i 


less ion,  wouia  be  more  acute  it  in 

about  him:- 

illness  we  were  to  ta.  e  theii 

Of  the  staff  nurse  he  says:- 


n]  a  aaa 

(J  _L  CXv>  J  i..  * 


•  i  — »■  •>-  *  t  v  %*  •(.  v.w-a,  t  +t 

faJ)iIc^e  xr/oq  eaolo  iro^  Ltd  vedT' 
tnt:iqsn  £  djrr  nog,  abbci  ^oxfi  La*-  - 

aeiio.  ex  oiJeiiiaoBfin  erfi  inA 
'  .-grrioc  xxrov  iirgxroxii.i  e liana  inn  uOi. 

erlcr  do  erne  aemoo  on  xevo  ai  noiernxocjo  oni  xeiiA 

- :  oiieifercieBnB 

,  ©Aonra  ni  Aoeornsla  i©jLem£±i,  A  sy  pAi-n 
e  v£  9  ff  I'  ,  iffigir  o  r  i  yn  a  of;  bA,  os  x>  ria  a  ©xianl  1  o  L 

e;  on o  «x>.nB 

!  . ieewa  xiiuor.  os  si  ii  fia  nereis  JbnA 
:  ieeii  a  o  a  :lb  a  yn  nor. E 
wen  ilssb  a iifer  xoi  ©vbs  ,  Annie  s  ©xevr  IIA 

/v*  **  iT*  '* ! 

.  icol  ilia  301  ainixg  infix 

a*  r  £  *r 

-iifoxrfw  gnix'Jj  oonoosolnvnoo  3x10!  b  ai  xerii  noifT 


aniol  .  nn  axe.5Inouc!,r 

1 . erfoA 

,  a  so  x  A  Ana  oil  A  A  n. .  t  erfsA 
r  a 1  0 0 m.  jj if  .< n 3  anon  inoc;  0  ini  rxirH 
'  •lion  A no  o  1  onax •  .  . , a 0: 1  A 0 1  c .  0 c  e if c  cliff. ; 

i  if  3  i  n  iA 

Abo  a  saenl-iia  eni  ni  xn 1 
ea  oa  nam  Axon  erfi  •  ^liirol  sexfaiuynBi. 
.xenons  orti  hi in  ;  fra  on  b  xfijew  anxiri 
,  Aaoxrfj  ail  era  ©cox  a  ©Ail  AiriJo  en- 
,09x'i  llearjfii  s Axons  fael  ring  . acgaaO 

t  9 2 xirn - i nr  3 i n  eni  a a 

f 83ncx i a  n nn  a a e lea i 0  A 
r?io^  gnAgeela  on  si ov  oxA  eai  gnixeqai  .. 

- : soa3Bl 
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22. 


"The  great  masters  of  the  commonplace ,  j 
R2L1BRAIJT  and  good  SIR  lLTAR  -  only  these 
Gould'  paint  her  all  to  you:  experienced  ease 
And  anti cue  loveliness  and  ponderous  grace; 
These  thirty  years  has  she  been  nursing  here, 
Some  of  then  under  SYME,  her  hero  still. 

Much  is  she  worth,  and  even  more  i  s  made 


oi  her. 


Patients  and  students  hold  her  dear, 


• 


-he  doctors  love  her,  tease  her,  use  her 

shill 

They  say,  ''The  Chief"  is  half  afraid  of  her l1' 


A  4-  ^ 

-  A  u  . .  i 


v  .  L 


To  him  the  probationer  has  cuite  a  different  air:- 


Q  ULl 


vji.  U 


"A  Roman  nose;  a  dimpling  double- chin; 
Carl:  eyes  and  shy  that,  ignorant  of  sin. 


Are  yet  acquainted,  it  would  seem  with  tears 
A  comely  shape;  a  slim,  high-colored  hand, 
Graced  rather  oddly,  with  a  signet  ring; 

A  bashftil  air,  becoming  everything; 

A  well-bred  silence  always  at  command. 

Her  plain  print  gown,  prim  cap,  and 
bright  steel  'chain 
Look  out  of  place  on  her." 


And  thus  he  goes  on  to  discuss  what  is 


the  common  place  with  us.  He  like  every  patient 


observed  and  was  impressed  by  the  changes  which 


have  been  wrought  in  medicine,  in  the  care  and 


treatment  of  patients.  Probably  our  own  concep¬ 


tion  of  our  work,  and  of  those  in  the  same  pro- 

7 


fession,  would  be  more  acute  if  in  the  case  of 


illness  we  wore  to  take  their  places. 


» 


u 


t  e o 3 1 qrr o rrrm o o  or f a  i o  a n e x a nx:  j  .3 e *1 3  0 rf 1 1 ' 
eaerfX  qlno  -  AtAivL  ,  £18  Jo 00  •;  .one  T-IiA££LLk- 
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egi{  jiTia'iLT  ‘neoi  erlo  aert  8-tbc  %  i,xt xrftf  easiEd 
,  Hirer  a  0*1  on  Ten  ffiuY2  iq&ojj  Lie  do  :o  euro  8 
ojoem  a  x  e'Toxr  neve-  note  , nro 'loo  ana  si  Acui- 

•  TGli  j"0 

fnee h  nee  Mon  aunefurcfa  ime  sxm  xlen 
T6-1  ©sir  ,  nori  eaeeci  ,  toxL  evo±  s to  Pool)  erf- 

ilxAa 

rexi  ±0  J&xexYe  ‘ilerl  ax  ?teMO  enT’’  xe&'x- 

;  ixe  one  to  1 1  tiL  e  e  l  in  3 srl  iono  I  f&dO'ic  ell  mini  ol 

;nxAc~eIJ uob  ^nilrxirii:  3  ;  oaon  nemcA  A1' 
rnxa  ::o  IrreTorrgi:  f IbaX  £ne  ae^e 

rBel  rflxv;  r.ioea  I; Ixrovr  lx  ^cXnxenooe  leq  ei A  - 
,l>rxBrf  A e to loo- A3 in  f  crx  la  b  ;  ocxria  qleno  0  A 
; 3x1  xt  jsxeic.:  x  A  rv;  t’£iM>0  Tt  ;A:i  AocbtC 
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ax  IbxTv/  aaxroaxi  ol  fro  8003  erf  anifl  IdxcA 
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INFECTION  BY  THE  GAS  BACILLUS 

IS  S  ,  '  f- 1'25. 


And  now  I  close  this  somewhat  rambling 
discourse,  and  repeat  again  the  high  esteem  in 

which  your  work  is  held.  The  success  of  each 

0  :  -  >  ■>'  :  .  .  W.  I, 

lies  in  her  own  doing,  -  and  work,  more  than 

V 

enough  is  waiting  those  willing  to  take  hold. 

At  no  time  must  we  shirk  those  duties  for  which 
our  profession  has  trained  us. 
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INFECTION  BY  THE  GAS  BACILLUS  IN  COAL-MINES.* 

Oskar  Klotz  and  W.  L.  Holman. 

( From  the  Pathological  Laboratories,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

The  discovery  by  Professor  Welch  in  1891  of  B.  welchii ,  and 
the  observed  relationship  of  this  organism  to  the  production  of  gas 
in  the  tissues  was  the  first  definite  evidence  that  the  inflation  of 
tissues  before  and  after  death  was  commonly  due  to  bacterial 
invasion.  The  presence  of  free  gas  in  various  parts  of  the  body  has 
been  commented  upon  in  the  literature  by  many  of  the  older  writers, 
and  for  some  time  it  strengthened  the  belief  that  air  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  constituent  of  the  circulation.  Simple  putrefaction  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  others  as  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  this  gas.  On 
the  other  hand,  prior  to  Welch’s  discovery,  we  have  the  observations 
of  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  their  pupils,  which  indicate  that  a  type  of 
organism  was  found  and  known  to  them  which  in  all  probability 
belonged  to  the  B.  welchii  group. 

Welch  and  Nuttall  published  their  first  report  in  1892.  Then 
there  followed  a  series  of  observations  from  the  laboratories  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  indicating  the  wide  distribution  of  this 
organism  in  nature  and  disease.  Almost  simultaneously  there 
appeared  in  Germany  and  France  similar  observations  by  Fraenkel, 
Ernst,  Goebel,  Dobbin,  and  others.  The  importance  of  this  type 
of  infection  was  emphasized  by  each,  and  the  danger  of  its  presence 
in  deep  wounds,  particularly  when  associated  with  other  pyogenic 
bacteria,  was  appreciated  by  the  surgeon.  With,  however,  the 
improved  technic  in  bacteriology,  along  with  keen  interest  for  the 
isolation  of  new  anaerobic  forms,  we  find  that  several  investigators 
determined  the  presence  of  organisms,  simulating  in  many  respects 
B.  welchii ,  but  on  account  of  finding  them  in  new  locations  and 
of  slight,  possibly  transient  variations,  applied  a  new  nomenclature. 
Thus  Fraenkel,  finding  a  large  anaerobic  bacillus  in  gaseous  phleg¬ 
mons  gave  it  the  name  B.  phlegmones  emphysematosae;  Veillon  and 
Zuber  isolated  bacilli  from  cases  of  otitis  media,  pulmonary  gan¬ 
grene,  mastoiditis,  appendicitis,  and  pelvic  abscess  which  they 

*  Received  for  publication  July  27,  1911. 
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called  B.  perfringens ;  Linden  thal,  in  1897,  isolated  an  organism 
from  the  emphysematous  tissues  about  the  vagina,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  B.  emphysematis  vaginae.  Likewise  to  an  organism 
isolated  from  milk  and  water  and  having  characters  of  B.  welchii , 
Schattenfroh  and  Grassberger  gave  the  name  Granulobacillus 
saccharobutyricus  immobilis  liquej aciens . 

No  general  systematic  study  has  been  undertaken  to  determine 
which  of  these  organisms  are  identical  with  or  belong  to  the  group 
of  organisms  of  which  B.  welchii  is  the  important  representative. 
It  is  probable  that  the  slight  variations  which  have  been  observed 
in  these  somewhat  similar  organisms  are  real,  but  it  is  plain  that, 
with  the  meager  information  obtainable  for  many  of  them,  no  very 
definite  statement  can  be  made  for  their  isolated  identity.  To 
this  uncertain  class  might  be  added  B.  vaginae  (Kruse),  B.  cadaver  is 
(Sternberg),  and  B.  cadaveris  butyricus  (Buday).  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  of  the  cases  of  human  infection  which  have  been 
described  in  America  as  malignant  edema  are  instances  of  infection 
by  the  B.  welchii.  Clinically,  some  cases  presenting,  features  of 
malignant  edema  with  progressive  gangrene,  in  which  very  little 
gas  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  tissues,  show  on  bacteriological 
examination  the  presence  of  the  “gas  bacillus”  along  with  other 
organisms. 

Some  confusion  has  also  arisen  between  B.  welchii  and  B. 
enteriditis  sporogenes  (Klein).  The  latter  organism  has  been  iso¬ 
lated  by  Klein  from  a  great  number  of  sources  (sewage,  manure, 
feces,  street  dust,  milk,  etc.).  This  organism  has  certain  char¬ 
acters  which  distinguish  it  from  the  organism  of  Welch,  particularly 
to  be  observed  in  the  presence  of  flagella  and  motility.  Klein 
reports  the  ease  with  which  spores  are  produced  in  tissues;  but 
this  appears  to  vary  with  certain  strains,  and  in  cultures  is  equally 
difficult  to  obtain  as  with  B.  welchii.  Again  it  is  pointed  out  that 
B.  enteriditis  sporogenes  is  highly  virulent,  but  this  too  is  not 
constant,  as  the  cultures  of  the  organism  may  rapidly  lose  their 
virulence.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
organisms  of  Klein  and  that  of  Welch  in  the  production  of  gas  in 
the  animal  tissues.  By  using  the  same  procedure  as  Welch  of 
inoculating  the  organism  into  the  veins  and  then  killing  the  animal 
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and  incubating,  Klein  has  found  that  B.  enteriditis  sporo genes 
produces  much  gaseous  emphysema  throughout  the  body.  Another 
feature  in  which  these  organisms  resemble  each  other  is  the  sparse 
growth  of  thin  translucent  colonies  on  surface  agar. 

A  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  “  Morbid  Conditions  Caused 
by  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus ”  is  given  by  Professor  Welch  in 
his  Shattuck  Lecture  of  1900.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Welch  that  the 
duplication  of  nomenclature  has  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bacteriology  of  emphysematous  gangrene.  This  we 
have  met  with  in  our  study,  but  it  has  also  appeared  to  us  that 
B.  welchii  constitutes  a  group  of  organisms,  each  of  which  may  pro¬ 
duce  gas  in  tissues,  and  have  some  slight  variation  in  morphological 
or  cultural  features. 

Our  attention  was  attracted  to  this  infection  by  the  unusual 
frequency  of  emphysematous  gangrene  occurring  in  the  surgical 
wards  of  the  hospitals  in  Pittsburgh.  For  the  clinical  data  we  are 
indebted  to  Drs.  R.  W.  Stewart,  J.  J.  Buchanan,  G.  L.  Hays,  A. 
Stewart,  and  J.  P.  Griffith,  surgeons  at  the  Mercy  Hospital. 

The  reports  of  the  cases  comprising  this  study  have  been  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Mercy  Hospital  at  Pittsburgh.  There  are 
36  cases  in  all,  in  which  both  the  clinical  and  bacteriological  exami¬ 
nations  demonstrated  the  presence  of  B.  welchii  or  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group.  A  number  of  other  cases  in  which  a  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  bacterial  infection  was  not  forthcoming  were  not 
included,  although  we  felt  that  some  of  them  at  least  were  infections 
by  the  gas  bacillus.  These  latter  cases  gave  clinical  evidence  of  gas  in 
the  tissues  at  the  point  of  injury,  some  also  showing  indurative 
edema  with  gangrene,  but  a  bacteriological  examination  had  been 
omitted.  These  cases  must  remain  in  the  undetermined  class,  but 
we  feel  with  Welch  that  the  production  of  gaseous  gangrene  in  life 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  due  to  the  infection  of  B.  welchii  or  one 
of  the  members  of  this  group,  and  that  gas  formation  in  tissues  by 
B.  coli  remains  unproved,  save  possibly  in  a  few  reported  cases 
of  diabetes.  Concerning  infections  by  the  bacillus  of  malignant 
edema  in  man,  we  have  had  no  experience,  and  believe  that  authen¬ 
tic  cases  of  this  condition  in  America  are  extremely  rare. 

As  the  hospital  from  which  our  records  are  taken  does  not  admit 
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maternity  cases  we  have  no  instance  in  this  series  of  uterine  infec¬ 
tions  by  B.  welckii. 


TABLE  i. 


Number 

Age 

Sex 

Occupation 

Nature  of  Accident 

Nature  of  Wound 

Result 

i . 

27 

Male 

Bridge-builder 

Fall  from  bridge 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
arm 

Recovery 

2 . 

3i 

Male 

Telephone  line¬ 
man 

Fall  from  pole 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
arm 

Recovery 

3 . 

20 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Run  over  by  car  in 
mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
ankle 

Recovery 

4 . 

14 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Run  over  by  car  in 
mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
both  thighs 

Recovery 

5 . 

28 

Male 

Coal-miner 

h  all  of  slate  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
fibula  and  tibia 

Death 

6 . 

24 

Male 

Laborer 

Accident  at  steel 
works 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
leg 

Recovery 

7 . 

42 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Fall  of  slate  in  mine 

Crush  of  foot  (open 
wound) 

Death 

8 . 

16 

Male 

Mill  worker 

Accident  at  steel 
works 

Crush  of  foot  (open 
wound) 

Recovery 

9 . 

72 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  cars  in  mine 

Laceration  of  leg 
(open) 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
leg 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
hand 

Death 

IO . 

3i 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  in  mine 

Death 

XI . 

19 

Male 

Brakeman 

Crush  by  train 

Death 

12 . 

54 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
leg 

Death 

13 . 

29 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  cars  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
leg 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
femur 

Recovery 

14 . 

25 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  car  in  mine 

Death 

15 . 

25 

Male 

Electrician 

Fall  from  scaffold  at 
a  mill 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
radius 

Recovery 

16 . 

23 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Fall  of  slate  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
fibula 

Recovery 

17 . 

45 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Fall  of  slate  in  mine 

Laceration  of  foot 

Recovery 

18 . 

3i 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  car  in  mine 

Left  thigh  almost 
severed 

Recovery 

19 . 

21 

Female 

Housewife 

Fall  from  porch 

Cut  forearm  in  glass 
on  ground 

Recovery 

20 . 

19 

Male 

Laborer 

Explosion  of  powder 

Fracture  of  leg  with 
laceration 

Recovery 

21 . 

23 

Male 

Mine  driver 

Crush  by  car  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
both  legs 

Recovery 

22 . 

36 

Male 

Mill  worker 

Crush  in  mill 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
both  legs 

Recovery 

23 . 

17 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  car  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
leg 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
femur 

Death 

24 . 

28 

Male 

Laborer 

Fall  into  ditch  15  ft. 

Death 

25 . 

9 

Male 

School  boy 

Fall  from  ladder 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
forearm 

Recovery 

26 . 

23 

Male 

Machinist 

Fall  from  box-car 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
humerus 

Death 

27 . 

39 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Injured  by  mine 
truck 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
tibia 

Recovery 

28 . 

32 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  in  mine 

Thigh  lacerated 

Death 

29 . 

9 

Male 

School  boy 

Fall  from  tree 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
forearm 

Death 

30 . 

40 

Male 

Laborer 

Train  accident 

Crush  of  left  arm 

Recovery 

31 . 

38 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Fall  of  slate  in  mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
ankle 

Recovery 

32 . 

30 

Male 

Laborer 

Run  over  by  street 

Crush  of  left  leg 

Death 

33 . 

15 

Male 

School  boy 

Ccir 

Run  over  by  train 

Crush  of  legs 

Recovery 

34 . 

6l 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  car  in  mine 

Laceration  of  thigh 

Death 

35 . 

24 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Crush  by  car  in  mine 

Crush  of  heel 

Recovery 

36 . 

24 

Male 

Coal-miner 

Fall  under  car  in 
mine 

Comp’d  fracture  of 
both  legs 

Death 

Gas  present  in  tissues  in  all  cases. 
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In  summarizing  the  above  36  cases  we  find  that  there  were  35 
males  and  one  female.  The  youngest  individual  was  nine  years 
and  the  oldest  72  years.  The  average  age  was  31  years.  Every 
case  in  the  series  had  a  severe  external  wound.  There  were  23 
cases  with  compound  fractures.  Of  these,  16  were  of  the  lower  and 
seven  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  remaining  13  cases  consisted 
of  severe  lacerated  flesh  wounds  in  which  no  bones  were  broken  but 
n  which  extensive  areas  were  laid  bare  to  infection  of  all  kinds. 

• 

Mhe  very  nature  of  these  accidents  where  great  mechanical  injury 
was  received,  led,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  the  fall  of  the  individual  to 
the  ground.  It  is  this  feature,  the  pollution  of  the  wound  by  the 
infected  soil,  in  many  instances  the  dirt  being  ground  into  the 
tissues,  which  makes  these  lesions  very  susceptible  to  this  form  of 
infection. 

More  interesting,  however,  is  the  evidence  of  occupation  sus¬ 
ceptibility.  Of  the  36  cases  which  we  here  report,  there  were  20 
coal-miners  who  received  their  wounds  while  at  work  in  the  mines. 
The  accidents  leading  to  the  extensive  lacerations  were  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  the  falling  of  the  slate  from  the  roof  of  the  mine  upon  the  work¬ 
man;  or  (2)  crush-accidents  between  or  under  the  mine  cars.  In 
either  case  the  individual  received  lacerations  with  large  open 
wounds  which  readily  became  infected  by  the  soil  of  the  mine. 
Temporary  first-aid  treatment  was  received  in  the  mine.  The 
severe  wounds  were  later  given  hospital  treatment.  Gas  in  the 
tissues  about  the  wound  was  observed  to  occur  as  early  as  12  hours, 
and  as  late  as  four  days,  after  the  accident.  Of  the  entire  36  cases 
reported,  40  per  cent  proved  fatal,  while  of  those  receiving  their 
injury  in  the  coal  mines,  the  mortality  was  50  per  cent. 

Of  the  remaining  16  cases  not  working  in  the  mines  there  were: 


Laborers . 5 

School  boys . 3 

Mill  workers . 3 

Bridge-builder . 1 


Electrician . 1 

Brakeman . 1 

Telephone  lineman.  .  .  .  1 
Housewife . 1 


In  all  instances  but  one,  the  injuries  were  received  while  the 
individual  was  out-of-doors,  and  in  the  majority  of  these  16  cases 
the  wounds  were  obtained  on  the  street  or  some  driveway  or  in  a 
garden.  Two  of  the  school  boys  were  injured  in  a  fall  in  a  garden, 
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from  a  ladder  and  a  tree  respectively.  The  injury,  with  gas-bacillus 
infection  in  a  woman,  was  received  in  a  fall  from  a  porch  on  to  the 
garden  soil.  Three  individuals  were  injured  in  railroad  accidents, 
in  which  the  lacerated  wounds  were  soiled  by  the  earth  along  the 
railroad  tracks.  One  case  developed  tetanus  after  the  appearance 
of  gaseous  emphysema. 

It  is  significant  in  all  of  these  cases  that  the  wounds  were  infected 
by  earth,  dirt,  or  materials  which  themselves  were  open  to  fecal 
pollution  from  either  man  or  animals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  high¬ 
ways  are  repeatedly  reinfected  by  various  pathogenic  organisms, 
and  although  sunlight  and  rain  greatly  assist  in  removing  from  the 
surface  the  presence  of  living  bacteria,  a  great  variation  exists  in 
the  extent  of  this  disinfection.  The  presence  of  moisture,  shade, 
and  porous  organic  substances  assists  greatly  in  preventing  the 
destruction  of  many  bacteria.  Great  variation,  too,  .exists  among 
the  individual  organisms  in  their  resistance  to  external  destructive 
influences,  so  that  soil  and  dust,  although  subject  to  climatic 
changes,  commonly  contain  an  abundance  of  spore-bearing  bacteria 
and  such  other  organisms  which  are  not  so  readily  affected  by  vari¬ 
able  temperature  and  light. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  many  observers  that  B.  welchii 
and  its  closely  related  forms  are  almost  constant  inhabitants  of  the 
intestines  of  both  man  and  animals.  Welch  and  Flexner,  Clopton 
and  Howard  have  isolated  this  bacillus  from  the  intestines  of  man, 
while  Welch  has  also  demonstrated  its  presence  in  the  bowel  of 
rabbits,  dogs,  and  swine,  and  Houston  obtained  it  in  cow  dung. 
Walker  isolated  the  organism  from  the  dust  of  hospital  wards; 
Harris  has  found  it  in  the  contents  of  cesspools,  and  Fraenkel  has 
obtained  it  in  a  splinter  of  wood  which  had  led  to  an  emphysematous 
infection  of  a  wound.  We  have  isolated  a  gas  bacillus  with  char¬ 
acters  of  B.  welchii  from  rich  garden  earth,  and  we  have  also 
obtained  it  from  the  tissues  of  a  cadaver  undergoing  putrefaction 
in  whom  no  external  wound  of  entry  existed.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  bacillus  is  widely  disseminated  in  nature  and  that 
the  contamination  of  the  soil  will  continue  to  exist  in  such  localities 
where  repeated  fecal  pollution  takes  place. 

In  being  confronted  by  the  evidence  of  the  high  incidence  of 
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infection  by  the  gas  bacillus  in  coal-mines,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
bacterial  contamination  had  been  carried  into  the  mine  subsequent 
to  its  opening  and  development.  The  conditions  that  are  present 
in  the  majority  of  these  mines  are  favorable  for  the  development  and 
protection  of  bacteria  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  mine.  The 
protection  from  light,  drying,  and  excessive  ranges  of  tempera¬ 
ture  permits  the  bacteria  to  persist  for  long  periods  of  time  in  the 
damp  soil. 

In  the  examination  of  a  coal-mine  in  which  mules  were  used  in 
the  most  distant  underground  workings,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
isolating  B.  welchii  from  the  soft  earth  in  several  of  the  paths  along 
which  they  traveled.  It  is  probable  that  even  when  these  animals 
are  taken  from  a  certain  route  the  ground  infection  from  the  feces 
persists  for  a  considerable  period.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount  of 
distant  dissemination  of  the  organisms  takes  place  through  the 
trickling  of  water  and  the  carriage  of  the  organism  on  the  shoes  of 
the  laborers  along  many  of  the  paths.  It  was  found,  too,  that  the 
men  polluted  the  abandoned  rooms  or  a  portion  of  a  room  from 
which  coal  was  being  taken,  by  defecating  in  them.  This  practice 
leads  to  the  distribution  of  large  numbers  of  bacteria  of  all  kinds  to 
a  region  where  there  is  a  natural  absence  of  organisms.  Moreover, 
the  injuries  received  by  the  miners  by  falling  slate  or  coal  were  in 
the  majority  of  instances  received  in  the  working  rooms  where  this 
human  pollution  is  found;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  injuries 
obtained  about  the  truck  cars  were  in  the  galleries  where  the 
mules  are,  or  formerly  were,  frequently  passing  to  and  fro. 

It  seems  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  infection  by  B.  welchii 
and  other  bacteria  in  coal-mines  is  a  direct  outcome  of  fecal  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  by  man  and  animals. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  noted  at  autopsy  that  much  hemolysis 
occurred  in  individuals  infected  by  the  gas  bacillus.  The  blood 
within  the  vessels  is  laked,  and  the  vessels  immediately  after 
death,  and  probably  during  life,  show  a  cherry-red  staining  of  the 
tissues.  Not  only  do  the  blood  vessels  show  this  hemoglobin 
imbibition,  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  parenchymatous 
organs.  Our  observations  on  the  hemolytic  effect  of  our  cultures 
on  blood  agar  is  in  agreement  with  these  vital  findings. 
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More  definite  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the  gas  bacillus  upon  the 
red  blood  cells  is  brought  forward  by  the  clinical  blood  examinations 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  L.  Hays.  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hays  for  the  privilege  of  using  some  of  his  records 
of  blood  counts.  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  this  infection,  there  is  quite  a  variation  in  the  constitutional 
reaction  in  different  individuals. 

In  some  cases  the  infection  is  very  localized,  in  others  the 
emphysematous  gangrene  spreads  progressively,  while  in  the  very 
severe  cases  the  organisms  soon  become  invaders  of  the  blood 
stream.  In  like  manner,  the  effect  upon  the  blood-cells  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  hemolysins  from  the  infected 
site,  the  blood  infection  naturally  being  the  most  severe. 


November  1,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Coal  miner,  adult,  39  years. 

Compound  fracture  of  tibia 

by  a  coal  car  in  the  mine. 

Arrived  at  hospital  seven  and 

one-half  hours  after  injury  was  received. 

November  3,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  B.  welchii  was 

isolated 

Red  cells 

3,450,000 

Hemoglobin 

Leukocytes 

17,800 

November  6,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

3,240,000 

Hemoglobin  78  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

19,420 

November  7,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

3,190,000 

Hemoglobin  78  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

20,400 

November  8,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

2,880,000 

Hemoglobin  76  per  cent 

# 

Leukocytes 

20,000 

November  9,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

2,170,000 

Hemoglobin  73  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

15, 120 

November  13,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

2,220,000 

Hemoglobin  75  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

13,250 

November  15,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

2,280,000 

Hemoglobin  75  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

11,200 

November  17,  1910. .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

2,940,000 

Hemoglobin  77  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

10,920 

November  19,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

3,130,000 

Hemoglobin  77  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

9,800 

November  22,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

3,440,000 

Hemoglobin  78  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

9,400 

November  26,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

3,840,000 

Hemoglobin  81  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

8,000 

December  11,  1910.  .  . 

.  .  .  Red  cells 

4,680,000 

Hemoglobin  84  per  cent 

Leukocytes 

7,800 

Recovery 
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In  two  other  cases  blood  counts  were  similarly  carried  out. 
In  the  one,  the  red  cells  fell  to  2,590,000,  in  the  other  to  4,000,000. 
It  was  observed  in  each  case  that  the  greatest  anemia  was  not 
immediately  after  the  accident  when  a  certain  amount  of  hemor¬ 
rhage  occurred,  but  the  fall  in  the  red  cells  was  progressive  from 
day  to  day  until  the  infection  was  overcome  and  convalescence 
was  taking  place.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  secondary  anemia 
is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  issue  of  this  infection. 
It  is  apparent,  too,  that  much  of  the  hemoglobin  continues  to  cir¬ 
culate  with  the  blood,  the  liver  and  the  spleen  being  unable  to 
remove  the  quantity  liberated. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL. 

The  isolation  and  determination  of  B.  welchii  from  infected 
wounds  is  attended  by  considerable  difficulties.  The  first  and 
majority  of  the  cases  here  reported  were  determined  by  the  simple 
methods  described  by  various  authors,  and  which  can  be  only  taken 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  gas-bacillus 
group.  In  the  last  nine  cases  attempts  were  made  to  isolate  the 
organisms  in  pure  culture  and  to  determine  the  cultural  character¬ 
istics  of  each.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  these  infected 
wounds  always  harbored  mixed  cultures.  In  one  instance  a  pure 
culture  of  B.  welchii  was  obtained  from  the  heart  blood  at  autopsy. 
The  wound  (compound  fracture  of  the  leg)  contained  several  types 
of  bacteria,  including  B.  welchii ,  but  the  gas  bacillus  was  the  only 
one  which  invaded  the  blood.  As  this  autopsy  was  performed  one 
hour  after  death  it  is  probable  that  the  organism  began  its  invasion 
of  the  systemic  circulation  during  life.  Streptococci  are  probably 
most  frequently  associated  with  the  infection  by  the  gas  bacillus, 
and  it  is  even  suggested  by  some  that  B.  welchii  requires  this  or  some 
other  organism  to  produce  conditions  favorable  for  its  growth  in 
the  tissues.  Welch,  however,  has  shown  that  aseptic  lesions,  pre¬ 
senting  areas  of  less  resistance,  readily  become  the  nidus  for  the 
gas  bacillus,  and  that,  therefore,  a  primary  infection  of  a  different 
nature  was  not  essential.  The  nature  of  the  bacteria  present  in  a 
lacerated  wound  is  obviously  dependent  upon  the  bacteria  present 
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in  the  contaminating  materials.  Hence,  the  types  of  the  organisms 
which  may  be  associated' with  B.  welchii  are  very  numerous. 

In  the  usual  routine  the  determination  of  the  infection  in  a  case 
of  gaseous  emphysema  has  depended  upon  both  a  clinical  and  pre¬ 
liminary  bacteriological  examination.  The  presence  of  a  lacerated 
wound,  not  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages,  showing  a 
progressive  infiltration  with  gas,  along  with  more  or  less  edema 
and  gangrene,  from  which  the  smears  show  large  gram-positive 
bacilli  with  rounded  ends  and  occasionally  showing  spores  and 
capsules  has,  along  with  the  cultural  production  of  a  “stormy 
fermentation”  in  milk,  been  indicative  of  a  gas  bacillus  infection. 
To  this,  the  presumptive  test  of  gas  production  in  the  tissues  of 
an  animal  which  had  been  inoculated,  killed,  and  incubated,  has 
been  of  further  confirmatory  value. 

It  is  evident  from  the  reports  of  Klein  that  other  organisms 
belonging  to  this  group  may  produce  gas  in  the  tissues,  so  that  the 
presumptive  test  by  the  inoculation  of  material  into  the  tissues  of 
an  animal  with  subsequent  gas  production  does  not  prove  the 
identity  of  the  organism  but  rather  of  a  group  of  organisms. 

It  has  been  observed  by  others  that  some  confusion  has  arisen 
on  account  of  the  varying  staining  reactions  exhibited  by  this 
organism.  We  have  noted  that  B.  welchii  stains  readily  with  the 
simple  stains,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  organisms  obtained  from 
the  infected  tissues  are  gram  positive.  In  such  smears  a  few  bacilli 
lose  the  gram  stain.  The  organisms,  however,  taken  from  older 
cultures  have  a  most  irregular  action  to  this  stain.  In  some  cases 
the  majority  may  be  gram  negative  while  others  contain  gram¬ 
positive  masses  or  show  a  polar  staining.  The  older  cultures  tend 
to  become  gram  negative,  but  fresh  cultures  from  these  may  again 
give  rise  to  gram-positive  organisms.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  certain  cultures  had  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  irregular 
staining  and  gram-negative  forms  than  others.  In  a  like  manner 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  uniform  results  with  the  capsule 
stain.  We  have  found  that  capsules  are  best  demonstrated  from 
the  fresh  tissue  and  from  the  growths  on  Loeffler’s  blood  serum. 

B.  welchii  is  non-motile.  Spores  are  not  readily  formed.  We 
have  observed  them  both  in  fresh  smears  from  the  tissues  and  also 
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in  cultures  on  Loeffler’s  blood  serum,  but  they  are  seldom  present 
in  abundance.  In  one  strain  isolated  we  have  obtained  spores  in 
cultures  with  comparative  ease. 

In  our  later  cases  we  have  isolated  B.  welckii  in  pure  culture 
and  determined  the  cultural  characters.  These  have  corresponded 
to  the  characters  described  by  Welch,  and  to  them  we  have  added 
a  number  of  other  features  which  may  be  of  assistance. 

For  the  production  of  anaerobism  we  have  used  the  pyrogallic- 
acid  method,  while  for  the  separation  of  mixed  cultures  we  have 
used  the  deep-agar  (dextrose)  shake  method.  In  almost  all  cases  it 
was  necessary  to  repeat  the  process  for  separation  several  times 
before  an  individual  pure  colony  could  be  picked.  This  was  then 
planted  in  media  for  the  differentiation.  It  was  observed  that  the 
complete  fermentation  of  the  various  media  occurred  very  rapidly 
and  that  no  further  change  took  place  in  the  media  after  48  hours. 
The  inoculated  gelatin  was  incubated  with  the  other  tubes,  and 
after  removal  from  the  incubator  it  was  chilled  in  the  refrigerator. 
By  this  means  growth  was  always  obtained  and  the  complete  lique¬ 
faction  of  the  gelatin  occurred  in  24  to  36  hours;  when,  however, 
the  gelatin  cultures  were  permitted  to  develop  at  lower  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  growth  and  liquefaction  were  very  much  slower.  We 
believe  that  if  the  method  of  incubation  is  used  for  gelatin  cul¬ 
tures,  uniform  results  of  liquefaction  of  this  medium  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  this  organism.  The  following  characters  and  reactions 
on  media  were  obtained  when  B.  welchii  was  grown  anaerobically: 


Broth . Poor  growth  at  bottom  of  tube.  Upper  liquid  clear 

Agar  slant . Fine  discrete  translucent  gray  colonies  of  less  than  pin¬ 

head  size 

Blood  agar . Fine  discrete  gray  colonies  with  hemolysis 

Gelatin . Complete  liquefaction 

Dunhams . No  indol.  Growth  poor 

Dextrose  broth . Acid  and  gas 

Lactose  broth . Acid  and  gas 

Saccharose  broth . Acid  and  gas 

Mannite  broth . No  acid  and  no  gas 

Potato . Invisible — 'sometimes  a  moist  appearance  along  line  of 

inoculation 

Milk . Acid  and  coagulation  with  gas.  “Stormy  fermentation.” 

Strong  odor  of  butyric  acid 


Loeffler’s  blood  serum. .  Moist  gray  colonies,  sunken  below  the  surface.  Lique¬ 
faction  of  the  medium  continues 
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The  fermentation  of  various  sugars  can  also  be  observed  in 
stab  or  shake  agar  to  which  the  various  sugars  have  been  added. 
In  such  agar  tubes  the  fermentation  was  at  times  so  great  as  to 
force  the  plug  and  some  of  the  agar  out  of  the  tube.  The  surface 
colonies  were  found  to  rapidly  lose  their  vitality  so  that  further 
transfers  from  them  were  unsuccessful.  The  inoculation  of  the 
organism  into  the  blood  stream  of  the  small  animals  gave  rise, 
after  death,  to  a  great  production  of  gas  in  the  tissues  of  the  entire 
body.  From  these  tissues  the  bacillus  was  again  isolated. 

In  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  animals  in  these  experiments, 
we  introduced  the  bacillus  into  fresh  liver  tissue  obtained  from  the 
butcher.  Both  beef  and  calf  livers  were  used,  and  although  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  gas  was  obtained  in  them,  we  found  an  equal  amount 
produced  in  the  uninoculated  controls.  From  these  control  por¬ 
tions  of  the  liver,  a  gram-positive  bacillus  was  obtained  closely 
resembling  B.  welchii ,  but  we  have  not  up  to  the  present  been  able 
to  isolate  it  in  pure  culture.  These  microorganisms  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  gas  in  beef  and  calf  livers  were  obtained  in  six  different 
controls  and  precluded  the  use  of  these  tissues  for  these  experi¬ 
ments.  We  similarly  encountered  difficulties  in  the  use  of  guinea- 
pig  liver.  In  the  latter  instance,  some  of  the  liver  of  a  guinea-pig 
was  removed  sterilely  and  placed  in  the  Smith  fermentation  tubes 
to  facilitate  the  anaerobic  condition.  We  found,  however,  that 
this  too  was  impractical,  in  that  there  was  a  gas  production  in  the 
uninoculated  liver,  with  the  growth  of  a  gas-bacillus-like  organism. 
These  results  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Wolbach  and  Saiki  who 
found  that  the  healthy  livers  of  dogs  contained  bacilli  growing  only 
anaerobically. 

From  one  of  the  human  cases  there  was  isolated  an  organism 
with  the  general  characters  of  B.  welchii  and  which  by  the  simple 
methods  would  have  been  classed  as  this  bacillus.  It  was  found, 
however,  to  be  quite  distinct  in  its  cultural  characters  from  the 
one  above  described. 

The  organism  was  obtained  from  the  lacerated  wound  of  a 
compound  fracture  which  ended  fatally,  and  by  means  of  anaerobic 
shake  cultures  it  was  separated  in  pure  culture  from  streptococci 
and  from  gram-negative  aerobes.  The  bacilli  were  large  organisms 
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with  blunt  ends  and  rounded  corners.  They  stained  readily  with 
ordinary  stains  and  were  gram  positive.  Spores  were  observed  in 
the  original  material  and  were  also  seen  later  in  old  serum  cultures. 
The  organism  usually  appeared  singly  or  in  pairs,  seldom  in  chains. 
Cultures  were  only  obtained  by  anaerobic  methods.  Motility  was 
observed  in  fresh  cultures.  The  cultural  characters  were  as  follows: 


Broth . Very  scanty  growth  at  bottom 

Agar . Thin  transparent  grayish  growth  along  streak 

Gelatin . No  liquefaction 

Potato . Much  gas  in  fluid  below  medium;  surface  of  medium 

moist;  colony  invisible 
Dunhams . No  indol 

Litmus  milk . Acid  with  firm  clotting,  gas  and  clear  whey,  odor  of 

butyric  acid.  No  softening  of  clot 

Dextrose  broth . Acid  and  gas 

Lactose  broth . Acid  and  gas 

Saccharose  broth . Acid  and  gas 

Mannite  broth . No  acid,  no  gas 

Dulcite . No  acid,  no  gas 


Loeffler’s  blood  serum. .  Fine  gray  colonies  with  gray  flocculi  in  the  water  con¬ 
densation.  No  evidence  of  liquefaction 

Animal  test. — The  inoculation  of  the  organisms  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  led  to  a  great  distension  of  the  tissue  and  organs  with  gas 
(18  hours  after  the  death  of  the  animal). 

Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  the  organism  into  the  healthy 
tissues  of  a  rat  was  without  effect. 

We  have,  then,  to  deal  with  an  organism  belonging  to  the  gas- 
bacillus  group,  but  differing  from  the  bacillus  of  Welch  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  motility,  the  non-liquefaction  of  gelatin  and  blood  serum, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  it  produced  spores  on  serum  media. 
Spores  were  also  observed  in  the  colonies  of  deep-agar  shake 
cultures.  The  surface  colonies  on  agar  were  more  diffuse  and  not 
so  discrete  as  those  of  the  true  B.  welchii.  It  simulated  closely 
B.  butyricus  of  Botkin  as  described  by  Klein. 

SUMMARY. 

There  appears,  from  our  findings,  to  be  an  unusual  frequency 
of  infection  by  the  gas  bacillus  among  those  receiving  lacerated 
injuries  in  the  coal-mines.  This  infection  gives  all  the  clinical 
manifestations  of  gaseous  phlegmon  while  the  bacteriological 
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analysis  indicates  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the  B.  welchii 
group  of  organisms.  These  organisms,  save  one,  which  we  have 
been  able  to  isolate  in  pure  culture  and  cultivate  on  differential 
media,  conform  with  the  characters  of  the  B.  welchii  which  have 
been  described  by  Welch.  One  strain  of  organism  was  isolated 
which  had  many  of  the  characters  of  B.  butyricus  of  Botkin. 

In  the  light  of  Klein’s  work  on  B.  enteriditis  sp or 0 genes  and  B. 
butyricus  of  Botkin  and  with  our  isolation  of  an  organism  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  gas-bacillus  group  having,  however,  definite  characters 
separating  it  from  B.  welchii ,  it  is  evident  that  other  anaerobic 
bacteria,  simulating  in  many  respects  the  gas  bacillus  of  Welch, 
may  produce  an  emphysematous  gangrene  in  man.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  therefore,  the  infection  by  the  so-called  gas  bacillus  indicates 
a  disease  produced  by  a  group  of  organisms  with  many  features 
in  common  rather  than  by  a  single  organism. 

The  clinical  observations  of  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  red 
blood  cells  during  life  in  these  infections  is  of  great  interest,  and 
is  probably  associated  with  the  rapidly  fatal  course  in  many  cases. 
The  hemolytic  effect  may  also  be  observed  in  cultures. 
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DISOUSSIOIT  OIT  SYMPOSIUM  Oil  IARYIIGEAL  OOPLASMS 
(State  of  Penn,  Lied,  Soc.  1910,  ). 

By 

Oskar  Alotz. 


I  voice  the  concensus  of  opinion  in 

saying  that  we  have  been  much  pleased  by  the 

. 

papers  and  the  practical  discussions  in  them. 
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liany,  no  doubt,  have  been  impressed  in  the  di 
cuss  ions  with  the  difficulties  which  arise  in 
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making  a  diagnosis  of  a  neoplasm  appearing  in 
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the  respiratory  tract.  Phis  difficulty  besets 
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not  only  the  clinician  but  also  the  patholo¬ 
gist.  But  the  advances  which  have  been  made 
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on  the  clinical  side  for  observing  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  the  lesions  occurring  in 
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the  larynx  and  the  air  passages  have,  in  late 
years,  been  much  more  rapid  than  those  that 
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have  been  made  by  the  pathologist  for  diag¬ 
nosing  these  conditions.  Aith  the  advent  of 
the  bronchoscope  and  other  instruments,  the 
clinician  is  armed  that  he  can  carefully  ob- 
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serve  all  changes  occurring  in  the  larynx  and 
trachea  below,  Y/ith  this  information  that  he 
thus  gains,  he  is  often  in  a  better  position 
to  make  a  diagnosis  than  is  the  pathologist, 
who  sees  not  the  organ  affected,  but  a  most 
minute  portion  of  the  diseased  tissue. 

It  appears  to  me  that  hr.  Grayson 
has  struck  a  true  note  in  his  discussion  on 
difficult  diagnoses.  It  too  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  pathologist  is  asked  to  make  a 
conclusive  diagnosis  from  small  Snipping s 
taken  from  the  larynx.  Such  a  procedure  is 
almost  hopeless  and  we  must  agree  with  hr. 
Grayson  that  prior  to  submitting  any  material 
to  the  pathologist,  the  clinician  must  gain 

all  the  evidence  available  that  may  assist  in 
*• 

coming  to  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Moreover,  the  final  summing  up 
of  all  evidence  available  both  from  all  the 
clinical  sources  and  from  the  laboratories  be 
made  by  the  clinician. 
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There  is  possibly  one  suggestion  that 
we  may  offer  in  the  way  of  an  explanation  -  not 
an  apology  -  for  the  at-times  imsatisfact ory 
pathological  reports.  This'  suggestion  is  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  material  he  sent  to  the 
pathologist  for  study,  from  experience,  we  have 
learned  that,  for  the  proper  study  of  tissues, 
we .must  have  such  an  amount  of  material  as  will 
show  the  relationship  of  the  various  structures, 
he  have  learned  that  under  normal  conditions, 
the  cells  of  every  tissue  occupy  a  certain  re¬ 
lative  arrangement  to  their  neighbors  and  more 
particularly  is  this  true  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  epithelial  cells  to  their  underlying  connec¬ 
tive  tissue.  The  study  of  the  epithelial  cells 


can  not  be  undertaken  by  observing  the  epithe¬ 
lial  cells  alone,  but  must  be  made  of  the  var¬ 
ious  layers  of  epithelial  cells,  -particularly 
the  deepest  layer  where  this  tissue  comes  in 
contact  with  cells  of  a  different  nature,  It 
is  this  deepest  epithelial  layer  which  indicates 
changes  due  to  external  influences,  and  it  is 
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moreover  this  malpigiiian  layer  which  sjiows  the 
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early  changes  of  malignancy  under  the  micro- 
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cope.  In  obtaining  snippings,  therefore , from 
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any  epithelial  surface,  it  becomes  essential  to 
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have  a  portion  of  this  deep  tissue  included,  to 
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estimate  the  conditions  and  changes  which  exist 
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among  the  epithelial  cells  and  their  relation  to 
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t he  c ubmuc o sa .  It  is  f r om  tissue  masses,  t ah en 
superficially,  which  do  not  include  the  submu- 
cosa  that  reports  unsatisfactory  to  the  clini¬ 
cian  are  obtained  from  the  pathologist.  it  is 
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true  that  even  with  these  favorable  circum- 
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stances,  in  which  the  tissue  has  been  properly 

obtained,  the  pathologist  meets  with  some  dif- 
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ficulty  in  distinguishing  certain  inflammatory 
reactions  from  malignant  growth.  It.  Kyle  ap¬ 
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peared  rather  sheptical  as  to  the  possibility 
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of  di stingui shing  new  growth  from  specific  le- 
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si  one  in  the  laryns.  But  I  would  here  repeat 
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what  I  have  said  above  that,  if  the  clinician 
brings  together  all  the  available  facts  con- 
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coming  the  case  and  usgs  the  newer  clinical 
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methods  for  distinguishing,  various  types  of 
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granuloma,  much  information  "/ill  he  agined  he- 
fore  the  pathologist  is  approached,  and  much 
information  can  he  given  the  pathologist  which 
will  aid  him  in  coming  to  a  proper  conclusion. 
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As  Dr.  Boyce  has  pointed  out,  there 
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are. some  instances  in. which,  distinction  between 
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granulomatous  masses  and  true  new  growth  is.  made, 
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both  clinically  and  hist ologically ,  with  ..groat 
difficulty,  however,  at  the  present  day,  we 
have  at  our  command  tests,  which  to  a  certain 
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degree  indicate  one  or  other  of  the.  specific  in- 
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fections.  The  Vasserman  reaction  is  quits  sen- 
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sitive  in  distinguishing  the  presence  of  syph- 
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ilitic  lesions  in  the  body,  and  likewise  the 
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tests  are  very  sensitive  for  tuberculosis.  liow- 
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ever,  in  applying  these  tests,  they  only  indi- 
cate  the  presence  of  specific  infection  in  some 
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parts  of  the  body  and  do  not  necessarily  point 
t Q  a  given  organ,  but  in  obtaining  evidence  from 
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these  tests,  we  are  adding  one  more  point  for  the 
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final  summing  up  of  the  case.  In  the  few  syphi¬ 
litic  laryngeal  lesions,  which  I  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  testing,  all  gave  a  positive  V/asserB 
mann  reaction. 
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Iron  the  pathological  standpoint,  the 
important  tumors  or  neoplasms  in  the  larynx  are 
of:  an  epithelial  origin  or  arise  from  the  tis¬ 
sue  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium. 

Broadly,  they  may  be  classified  into 

V 

the  benign  and  malignant.  Of  the  -former  the  fi¬ 
broma  and  papilloma  are  the  commonest.  .In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  papilimata,  there  are*  as  hr.  Jach- 
son  has  indicated,  two  types,  one  arising  in  the 
early  yeats  of  life  and  the  second  arising  after 
adolescence  and  usually  having  an  inflammatory 
lesion  preceding  it.  fhe  papillomata  arising  in 

the  early  years  of  life  have  an  apparently  ten- 

- 

dency  in  that  they  rectir  when  removed.  Is  far 
as  is  hnown,  these  tumors  have  not  malignant 
qualities,  of  metastasis  when; first  observed, but 
it  is  claimed  that  the  growth  may  at  any  time 
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assume  malignant  qualities.  Sir  Pelix  Semon  has 
observed  a  number  of  such  recurrent  papillomata 
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taking  on  the  destructive  invasion  tendency  as  is 
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een  with  epitheliomata. 
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If  such  be  truly  the 
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case,  then  we  have  another  evidence  that  certain 
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benign  growths  may  gradually  develop  into  neo- 
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This  type  of  neoplasm,  the  recurrent 
papilloma,  presents  the  greatest  difficulty  for 
making  a  diagnosis  and  determining  the  presence 
of  malignant  qualities.  Just  as  the  clinician 
character  of  the  tumor  varies  between  a  rapidly 
growing  benign  and  a  form  of  malignant  growth,  so 
too  the  histological  characters  peresent  all  tran¬ 
sitions  of  these  two  types  of  neoplasms. 

In  a  case  of  striaght-f orward  epithe¬ 
lioma  of  the  larynx,  no  histological  difficulty 
is  encountered,  but  here,  too,  care  must  be  taken 
to  obtain  tissue  masses  extending  to 'some  depth 
beneath  the  surface.  Preferably  all  snippings 
should  be  t&ken  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
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angles  to  the  surface,  as  this  admits  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  more  exact  relation  of  the  epithe¬ 
lium  to  the  underlying  structures/ 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  point 
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FATTY  STREAKS  IN  THE  INTIMA  OF  ARTERIES.1 

By  Oskak  Klotz  and  M.  F.  Manning. 

From  the  Pathological  Laboratories,  University  of  Pittsburg. 

With  a  view  of  determining  the  earliest  stages  of  the  arterio- sclerotic 
process  our  attention  was  attracted  to  those  minute  yellow  streaks 
and  dots  which  are  so  frequently  observed  in  the  arteries  of  young 
individuals.  It  is  quite  useless  to  argue  the  questions  concerning 
the  development  of  intimal  scleroses  if  we  study  and  discuss  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease  alone.  We  have  ourselves  fallen  into  this  error 
but,  as  has  been  recently  pointed  out,  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  true  insight 
into  the  complex  question  of  arterio-sclerosis  we  must  attempt  to 
follow  the  lesion  from  its  earliest  beginning.  This  offers  many  diffi¬ 
culties,  especially  in  the  study  of  human  material  alone,  while  the 
relation  of  certain  artificially  induced  arterial  diseases  in  animals  to 
those  in  man  is  not  at  all  times  evident. 

Thus  the  problem  reduces  itself  to  one  of  the  study  of  the  many 
minute  changes  occurring  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  in  an  attempt 
to  find  in  one  or  more  of  them  a  succession  of  changes  leading  from 
the  early  and  minute  damage  to  the  fully  developed  arterial  lesion. 
It  is  well  to  point  out  that  in  studying  such  a  lesion  or  lesions  the 
successive  stages  are  observed  in  the  vessels  from  the  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  possibly  or  even  probably  those  individuals  have  not 
suffered  the  same  disease  or  diseases  of  like  severity  as  the  preceding. 
The  observer  can  therefore  offer  very  little  information  from  a  single 
specimen  of  an  artery  as  to  the  factors  at  work  in  the  given  lesions. 

The  type  of  disease  which  we  have  under  discussion  does  not,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  have  any  bearing  on  Thoma’s  discussion  of  arterio¬ 
sclerosis.  We  are  nevertheless  drawn  into  direct  contact  with  his 
work  when,  as  we  will  show  later,  the  outcome  of  some  of  these 
lesions  with  early  fatty  streaks  is  a  condition  which  is  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  the  later  stages  of  true  endarteritis.  Thoma  has  recently 
reiterated  his  view  concerning  the  arterio-sclerotic  process.  He  still 
believes  that  the  thickening  of  the  intima  by  connective  tissue  is 
dependent  upon  the  slowing  of  the  blood  current.  Exactly  in  what 
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manner  the  slowing  of  the  blood  stream  acts  upon  the  intima,  and 
more  particularly  the  connective  tissue,  he  does  not  state.  He 
suggests  that  the  slow  current  may  be  associated  with  a  poorer 
metabolism,  that  the  stagnant  metabolic  products  may  irritate,  or 
that  the  alteration  of  the  current  too  may  have  a  tugging  action  on 
the  walls  of  the  arteries.  We  must  concede  that  these  are  all 
possible ;  but  we  must  further  indicate  that  each  of  these  factors  may 
be  called  into  play  without  any  previous  alteration  in  the  arterial  wall, 
and  particularly  in  the  media.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  the  different 
postures  of  the  body  have  an  enormous  effect  in  altering  the  hydro¬ 
static  conditions  of  the  circulation.  It  is  true,  as  Thoma  indicates, 
that  under  certain  conditions  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood  when 
properly  balanced  with  the  peripheral  resistance,  the  current  of  the 
blood  is  axial  and  the  outer  boundary  of  the  stream  is  more  or  less 
at  rest.  It  may  be  that  with  all  the  conditions  given  the  plasmatic 
layer  resting  upon  the  inner  circumference  of  the  artery  is  immobile. 
That  state,  however,  is  changed  immediately  with  the  new  conditions 
in  which  any  one  of  the  factors  is  altered.  Thus  the  natural  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  peripheral  arteries  in  vasomotor  inhibition  will  alter  the 
relation  of  the  lumen  of  an  artery  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
supplied  to  it.  Muscular  exercise  constantly  influences  the  relative 
size  of  the  arteries,  both  by  the  direct  excitation  of  the  arteries  and 
by  muscular  pressure  on  various  vessels.  Again,  the  alteration  in  the 
viscosity  of  the  blood  will  tend  to  alter  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood 
even  when  all  the  other  factors  determining  the  rate  are  kept  con¬ 
stant.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  circulation  may  readily  undergo 
many  changes  in  the  rate  of  flow  without  any  preceding  structural 
alteration  in  the  artery.  True  it  is  that  the  majority  of  these  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  blood  flow  are  transient ;  still,  the  recumbent  position 
for  recurrent  periods  of  eight  hours’  sleep  at  a  time  must  alter  the 
hydrostatic  conditions  in  the  aorta  very  greatly.  Moreover,  the 
fallacy  of  these  surmises,  that  local  or  more  widespread  slowing  of 
the  blood  current,  developing  upon  medial  dilatation,  is  invariably 
the  cause  of  connective-tissue  development  in  the  arteries,  can  be 
indicated  by  experiments  and  observations. 

This  study  concerns  itself  only  with  processes  in  the  intima  of 
the  arteries  which  are  degenerative  from  the  beginning.  We  wish 
to  differentiate  clearly  such  lesions  from  those  which  may  begin  as 
productive  lesions  on  the  surface,  and  which  later  develop  into  lesions 
having  more  or  less  degenerative  characters  about  them.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  type  can  be  clearly  differentiated  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  development,  while,  later,  much  difficulty  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  earliest  process. 

The  observations  in  this  study  were  made  on  the  arteries  of  a  series  of 
cases  ranging  in  age  from  1  to  73.  The  majority  of  the  cases,  however,  were 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30.  The  vessels  were  obtained  at  autopsy,  where 
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they  were  carefully  examined  for  macroscopic  evidence  of  superficial  fatty 
streaks.  Histological  examination  was  then  also  undertaken,  the  specimens 
being  cut  frozen  or  in  paraffin.  For  our  purposes  the  freezing  method  was 
mainly  used,  although  for  cell  study  the  thinner  paraffin  sections  were  more 
satisfactory. 

The  vessels  from  various  parts  of  the  body  were  examined,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  particular  attention  had  to  be  concentrated 
upon  the  aorta  and  the  vessels  arising  at  the  arch.  In  all  instances 
the  changes  when  present  were  found  in  these  arteries,  and  of  these 
the  aorta  showed  the  greatest  frequency  of  the  lesion.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  were  observed  in  which  fatty  changes  were  alone  present  in 
the  carotids,  and  these  changes  were  noted,  as  Chiari  has  pointed  out, 
at  or  near  the  bifurcation.  This  author  has  found  lesions  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  in  individuals  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  where  no  changes  were  to  be  noted  in  the  aorta  or  other 
vessels. 

It  is  unusual  to  have  a  wide  distribution  of  this  superficial  fatty 
lesion  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  Changes  do  occur  in  many  arteries 
simultaneous  with  fatty  streaks  in  the  aorta  and  carotids,  but  these 
changes  are  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  fatty  lesions,  although 
both  may  have  the  same  etiological  factor.  Thus  small  pearly 
thickenings  of  the  intima  were  observed  in  the  peripheral  arteries, 
particularly  in  the  renal  and  mesenteric  arteries,  while  only  yellow 
streaks  were  found  in  the  aorta.  In  some  of  the  older  individuals 
there  were  easily  recognisable  old  processes  in  the  outer  coats  of  the 
arterial  walls,  while  the  more  recent  changes  were  seen  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  intima.  Nodular  and  pearly  thickenings  around  the 
mouths  of  the  intercostal  arteries  were  often  observed  in  older  persons, 
while  in  the  same  vessel  the  fatty  streaks  were  arranged  longitudin¬ 
ally  in  the  thinner  portions  of  the  artery.  Old  calcareous  deposits 
were  present  in  a  few  cases,  but  never  close  to  the  more  recent  fatty 
streaks. 

There  are  definite  age  periods  when  fat  in  superficial  streaks  is 
most  commonly  found  in  the  intima.  Between  the  ages  of  20  and 
30  the  condition  is  very  frequent;  it  is  unusual  before  the  age  of  10 
or  after  the  age  of  50.  The  frequency  of  this  condition,  therefore, 
does  not  increase  with  advancing  age,  as,  apparently,  does  nodular 
arterio-sclerosis.  We  have  observed  the  lesion  four  times  before  the 
age  of  10  (6,  8  (twice),  and  9  years  respectively);  each  of  these 
was  found  in  an  autopsy  on  a  scarlet  fever  patient. 

Naturally  the  most  interesting  cases  for  study  are  young  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  them  the  various  causative  factors  are  more  readily 
approached,  particularly  when  the  individual  has  been  robust  until 
the  final  illness.  It  might  not  be  safe  to  suggest  that  the  final  illness 
was  the  agent  leading  to  the  changes  found  in  the  arteries  at  death, 
but  when  we  find  with  such  regularity  that  typhoid  fever  is  accompanied 
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by  fatty  streaks  in  the  aorta  and  vessels  of  the  neck  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  infection  had  something  to  do  with  the  lesion. 


Ages. 

Number  of  Cases 
Examined. 

Frequency  of  Fatty 
Streaks. 

1-10 . 

16 

4  cases 

11-20  . 

12 

8  „ 

21-30  . 

15 

12  „ 

31-40  . 

22 

7  „ 

41-50  . 

15 

4  „ 

51-73  . 

10 

1  „ 

In  our  experience  these  superficial  fatty  lesions  were  found 
most  frequently  in  cases  which  had  died  of  typhoid  fever.  In  this 
disease  it  could  he  looked  for  with  fair  certainty  in  all  individuals 
under  30  years  of  age.  Frequently  the  condition  was  very  marked, 
and  it  was  only  very  infrequently  that  a  considerable  yellow 
streaking  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  was  not  found.  In  our 
records  on  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  lesion  was  looked  for  at 
autopsy  we  have  noted  its  absence  in  two  cases  only.  This  covers 
a  series  of  thirty-five  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  the  intensity  of  these  fatty  streaks  suggested  the 
diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever  or  a  closely  related  infection.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  hold  true  in  all  cases.  The  lesion  in  typhoid  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  the  descending  aorta  and  occasionally  in  the 
mesenteric  artery.  These  lesions  varying  in  intensity  are  also  to  be 
observed  in  pneumonia,  in  acute  osteomyelitis,  puerperal  endometritis, 
scarlet  fever,  pernicious  anaemia,  and  severe  cachexias.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  condition  in 
these  last  two  diseases  is  much  less  than  for  infections,  particularly 
severe  septicaemias. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  accidental  sudden  death,  two  of 
typhoid  fever  and  one  of  toxaemia  of  pregnancy  all  before  the  age  of 
20,  and  three  of  scarlet  fever  before  the  age  of  10,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  fatty  change  of  the  intima. 

In  general,  the  appearance  of  the  condition  is  fairly  uniform. 
The  lesion  consists  of  narrow  yellow  lines  running  longitudinally  and 
lying  close  beneath  the  endothelium.  When  closely  examined  these 
fine  streaks  or  lines  are  slightly  raised  above  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vessel.  At  times  the  lines  seem  to  be  made  up  of  multiple  small 
points  or  dots  which  have,  in  part,  coalesced.  Besides  these  yellow 
streaks,  many  fine  pale  lines  and  dots  are  found  scattered  between 
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them.  The  position  of  the  lesion  is  fairly  constant.  They  are  almost 
always  found  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  aorta,  lying  between 
the  pairs  of  intercostal  arteries  or  close  to  their  outer  borders.  The 
anterior  and  outer  walls  of  the  aorta  are  usually  free  from  change. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  process  extends  beyond  the  posterior 
wall  and  becomes  quite  diffuse.  Nevertheless,  the  most  intense  lesions 
are  to  be  looked  for  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  aorta. 

A  similar  type  of  lesion  is  also  seen  at  the  base  of  the  aorta  just 
above  the  aortic  ring.  Here  the  yellow  dots  do  not  take  any  definite 
arrangement,  but  seem  to  lie  more  transversely  to  the  vessel  than  in 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  Similar  dots  and  streaks  with  a  partial 
longitudinal  arrangement  are  found  in  the  large  vessels  arising  from 
the  aorta,  and  occasionally  they  are  seen  in  many  of  the  branches  of 
the  vessels  of  the  abdomen. 

All  these  lesions,  when  seen  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease 
which  apparently  gives  rise  to  them,  are  found  to  be  immediately 
beneath  the  endothelial  lining.  In  some  instances  the  small  elevations 
can  be  incised  with  a  knife  and  some  fatty  material  expressed  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lesion  is  seen  toward  the  end 
of  the  causative  disease  they  appear  to  have  a  thicker  layer  of  cells 
covering  them,  and  at  times  there  is  a  fairly  smooth  and  glistening 
membrane  forming  a  pearly  nodule.  Still  other  lesions  are  observed 
in  which  the  yellow  streaks  are  only  slightly  raised  above  the  surface, 
and  where  the  degenerative  process  appears  to  lie  at  some  little 
distance  below  the  surface  lining. 

In  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  vessels  showing  the  super¬ 
ficial  fatty  streaks  of  the  intima  we  have  found  that  the  process  may 
begin  in  one  of  two  places.  In  some  instances,  changes  with  the 
early  deposit  of  fat  are  seen  in  the  subendothelial  layer  of  connective 
tissue  alone.  In  other  instances  this  layer  may  show  little  or  no 
change,  but  the  fatty  change  may  be  confined  to  the  musculo-elastic 
layer,  or  what  is  more  common  the  degenerative  changes  are  found 
in  both  layers  of  the  intima.  We  have  noted  that  in  either  case  an 
cedematous  appearance  develops  early  in  the  intima  in  both  its  super¬ 
ficial  and  deeper  portions.  The  connective-tissue  cells  stand  widely 
apart,  and  there  is  an  indefinite  granular  material  lying  in  the  inter- 
stitium  of  the  cells.  The  connective-tissue  cells  no  longer  occupy 
any  particular  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  direction  of  the  lumen. 
In  some  instances  the  oedema  of  the  strip  of  the  subendothelial 
connective  tissue  makes  the  layer  appear  less  cellular.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  particularly  noted  that  in  a  later  stage,  when  fat  was 
being  deposited  in  the  tissue,  the  number  of  cells  to  the  part  increased 
considerably.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  were  usually  oval  and  stained 
quite  intensely.  The  cells  developed  fibrils  which  stained  like  those 
of  connective  tissue.  Beside  this  were  found  a  few  widely  scattered 
lymphocytes  in  and  about  the  area  of  degeneration. 
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The  fat  earliest  deposited  in  the  subendothelial  layer  lies  within 
the  cells.  Cells  having  the  same  character  as  the  mature  con¬ 
nective-tissue  cells  of  this  layer  are  seen  to  have  an  accumulation 
of  fatty  material,  often  extending  in  a  wedge-shaped  mass  at  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  nucleus,  and  for  some  distance  from  the  nucleus. 
This  fat  first  appears  as  fine  discrete  granules,  and  in  cells  containing 
a  greater  quantity  of  this  material  the  fat  is  aggregated  into  larger 
masses  or  globules. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  in  this  process  of 
cell  proliferation  of  the  intima  any  of  the  fat-containing  cells  have 
been  derived  from  the  endothelial  layer.  We  have  observed  repeatedly 
that  the  lining  endothelium  which  so  commonly  is  shed  after  death 
has  produced  a  narrow  layer  of  loosely  attached  cells  upon  the  surface. 
However,  there  was  no  evidence  that  these  proliferated  cells  entered 
into  the  formation  of  the  thickened  and  fatty  layer  of  the  sub¬ 
endothelium. 

In  the  later  stages  of  fat  accumulation  within  the  subendothelial 
cells  it  is  noted  that  these  cells  retain  their  shape  and  the  nucleus 
remains  in  the  centre  until  the  cell  substance  is  widely  distended, 
almost  to  bursting,  with  the  accumulation  of  fat.  Cells  of  various 
shapes  are  seen — oval,  spherical  or  spindle  shaped.  These  same  spindle 
cells  when  cut  transversely  appear  fairly  circular.  In  the  still  later 
stages  the  cells  with  their  nuclei  disappear  and  leave  the  fat  in  the 
interstitial  spaces.  Specimens  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  which  a 
few  circular  or  spindle-shaped  spaces  are  filled  with  a  fatty  material. 
This  fat  then  lies  between  the  tissue  fibres  and  cells,  and  naturally 
in  this  condition  it  is  difficult  to  state  its  exact  origin.  However, 
as  the  process  of  gradual  accumulation  of  lipoid  substances  can  be 
observed,  and  as  the  degeneration  of  the  cell  may  also  be  followed,  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that  the  free  fat  comes  from  cell  disintegration. 

During  this  period,  in  which  the  subendothelial  cells  show  the 
accumulation  of  fat,  the  elastic  fibres  in  the  hyperplastic  zone  show 
the  faint  yellow  tinge  of  a  fatty  change.  At  first  the  colour  change 
appears  to  be  diffusely  spread  through  the  fibre  without  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  granules.  Later,  fine  granules  appear  when  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  these  are  within  or  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
elastic  fibres. 

The  changes  in  the  musculo-elastic  layer  are  of  quite  similar 
order  to  those  in  more  superficial  portions  of  the  intima  where  changes, 
as  above  described,  are  being  brought  about.  In  the  former  tissue 
there  is  evidence  that  the  interstitial  spaces  become  wider  and  are 
filled  with  a  homogeneous  or  finely  granular  debris.  The  cells  in 
the  musculo-elastic  layer  appear  more  prominent,  so  that  this  band 
of  muscle  fibres  is  more  readily  recognised  than  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  vessel.  Whether  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of 
muscle  cells  takes  place  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  apparent  that  the 
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longitudinal  muscle  fibres  are  much  more  prominent  and  occupy  a 
wider  zone.  The  degenerative  changes,  which  are  recognised  by  the 
fat  stains,  occur  in  the  muscle  cells  by  the  accumulation  of  fat  granules 
in  a  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  fine  elastic  fibres  which  are  present 
between  the  muscle  cells  and  the  muscle  bundles  are  also  found  to  be 
attracting  a  fatty  substance  to  them.  These  fibres  eventually  appear 
quite  granular  with  the  yellow  lipoid  bodies.  Where  the  degeneration 
is  advanced  the  muscle  fibres  become  less  numerous,  and  masses  of 
fat  granules  are  found  to  lie  in  the  positions  which  the  muscle  cells 
formerly  occupied.  In  no  instance  have  we  observed  evidence  of 
inflammatory  cellular  infiltration  in  the  musculo-elastic  layer  during 
these  processes. 

The  affected  area  of  the  superficial  intima  occasionally  showed  a 
slight  reaction  of  proliferation  with  scattered  lymphocytes.  An  acute 
inflammatory  reaction  was  not  observed  either  in  or  about  the  tissues 
\  shelving  the  fatty  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vasa  vasorum  of 
the  adventitia  and  of  the  outer  zone  of  the  media  were  repeatedly 
observed  to  have  a  cellular  infiltration  about  them.  Lymphocytes 
and  plasma  cells  were  most  abundantly  present,  with  stray  poly- 
morpho-nuclear  leucocytes.  In  these  situations,  however,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  tissues.  The  media 
and  adventitia  showed  no  other  evidence  of  change  which  could  be 
associated  with  the  condition  arising  in  the  intima.  In  fact,  in  young 
individuals  no  alteration  of  any  other  tissues  was  observed,  while  in 
adults,  and  in  particular  those  beyond  middle  age,  varying  lesions 
were  observed,  common  for  this  period  of  life,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
arterial  coats.  In  no  instance  was  a  former  lesion  found  to  influence 
the  character  of  the  recently  acquired  fatty  streaks. 

One  feature,  however,  of  sclerosed  arteries  was  evident,  that  the 
vessels  with  former  intimal  sclerosis,  either  nodular  or  diffuse,  rarely 
showed  fatty  streaks  even  when  the  patient  had  suffered  from  a 
disease  which  in  the  young  adult  would  have  been  followed  by  these 
lesions.  It  would  appear  that  where  the  subendothelial  layer  had 
been  thickened  with  the  production  of  connective  tissues  it  no  longer 
reacted  to  irritants  as  formerly.  Degenerative  changes  do,  of  course, 
develop  in  the  thickened  fibrosed  intima,  but  these  occur  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  process  of  intimal  sclerosis. 

The  fat,  as  we  have  observed,  is  at  first  deposited  within  the 
living  cells  and  in  the  elastic  fibres.  Later,  free  fat  is  found  between 
the  tissue  cells  and  lying  as  fine  droplets  upon  the  different  fibres. 
In  some  of  these  deposits  anisotropic  globules,  like  myelin,  were  seen. 
The  fat  and  fat-like  substances  could  be  dissolved  from  the  tissues  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  while  no  lipoid  substances  insoluble  in  these  solvents 
were  observed.  All  of  the  fat  stained  after  the  manner  of  neutral 
fats. 

From  our  observations  it  appears  quite  definite  that  fat  may  be 
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deposited  in  streaks  either  in  the  subendothelial  layer  or  in  the  deeper 
musculo-elastic  layer.  Or  again,  both  layers  may  be  affected  at  the 
same  time  and  the  lesions  coalesce,  so  that  a  condition  of  “  fatty 
degeneration  ”  extends  from  the  endothelial  layer  to  the  innermost 
lamella  of  the  media.  What  process  governs  the  laying  down  of 
fat  in  this  or  that  layer  of  tissue,  or  why  certain  areas  in  the  arteries 
are  the  sites  of  predilection,  has  not  been  determined.  The  main 
interest  that  attaches  itself  to  the  study  is  the  relation  of  the  fatty 
streaks  of  the  aorta  to  the  more  severe  and  extensive  atheromatous 
processes. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  as  fat  accumulated  in  the 
subendothelial  or  musculo-elastic  layer,  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  intima  became  thicker  and  formed  a  small  nodule  of  flat  and 
parallel  cells  over  it.  This  was  particularly  evident  in  those  cases 
where  the  process  had  developed  to  the  degree  in  which  the  fat-laden 
cells  were  destroyed  and  liberated  their  contents  into  the  interstitial 
spaces.  The  degree  of  proliferation  varied  greatly,  but  the  same 
compact  mass  of  an  almost  hyaline-looking  tissue  was  always  produced. 
We  were  not  able  to  determine  whether  these  new  cells  were  of 
endothelial  origin  or  were  derived  from  the  layer  of  subendothelial 
connective  tissue  immediately  beneath  this. 

As  we  study  these  lesions  in  succession  we  come  upon  some  in 
which  we  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  sequence  of  events.  The  sub¬ 
endothelial  thickening  forms  a  definite  nodule  of  long  and  narrow 
spindle  cells  with  much  hyaline  material  between  them,  in  which 
delicate  elastic  fibrils  are  found.  Below  this  proliferative  nodule 
is  an  isolated  or  diffuse  fatty  degeneration  of  the  musculo-elastic 
layer  or  of  the  hyperplastic  layer.  This  process,  even  in  the  presence 
of  fatty  streaks  of  the  intima,  makes  it  difficult  to  make  a  positive 
statement  as  to  whether  or  no  the  degenerative  condition  has  been 
primary.  We  believe  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  lesions  have  their 
origin  in  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  intima, 
with  a  secondary  proliferative  reaction  close  to  the  endothelial  lining. 

Our  findings  are  in  accord  with  those  of  Jores  (1903  4),  Askanazy 
(1907  1),  Benda  (1909  2),  and  others. 

These  observers  believed  that  the  superficial  fatty  streaks  of  the  intima 
were  closely  associated  with  advanced  arterio-sclerosis.  Jores  was  the  first 
to  show  that  the  small  white  or  yellow  streaks  of  thickening  found  in  young 
individuals  were  the  beginning  of  arterio-sclerosis  of  the  aorta.  He  found 
much  of  the  fatty  change  in  the  musculo-elastic  layer,  where  the  elastic  fibres 
in  particular  were  altered  in  the  degenerative  process.  The  thickening  of 
the  layer  on  the  surface  was  a  condition  arising  secondarily  to  the  deeper 
degeneration.  Askanazy,  while  he  admitted  that  the  fatty  streaks  might 
progress  to  definite  atheromatous  processes,  believed  that  many  of  them 
disappeared  without  advancing  into  the  more  serious  lesion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thorhorst  (1904  7)  and  Hallenberger  did  not  consider  the  fatty  streaks 
of  the  intima  as  important  factors  in  the  production  of  arterio-sclerosis. 
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They  point  out  that  minute  thickenings  may  be  observed  in  the  intima  without 
fatty  change. 

Thorel  (1910  s)  points  out  that  the  small  fatty  areas  produce  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  artery  which  alters  its  elasticity 
and  which  must  be  recognised  as  a  definite  manifestation  of  a  progressive 
tissue  degeneration.  In  recognition  of  this  early  and  progressive  change, 
which  combined  with  it  some  characters  of  sclerosis,  Marchand  (1904 5) 
applied  the  name  of  athero-sclerosis. 

The  frequency  of  these  fatty  lesions  in  the  vessels  of  young 
individuals  with  acute  diseases,  and  their  absence,  microscopically, 
after  a  year  or  two,  demands  some  explanation,  if  we  consider 
they  have  any  association  with  true  arterio-sclerosis  later  in  life. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  these  superficial  lesions 
disappear  almost  entirely  and  leave  the  artery  in  an  elastic  condition 
equal  to  normal.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  although  the  debris 
and  fat  of  the  degenerative  process  may  in  some  areas  be  fully 
absorbed,  the  proliferated  cells  of  the  subendothelial  layer  are 
permanent,  and  although  they  do  not  form  isolated  nodules  assist 
in  producing  a  more  or  less  diffuse  thickening  of  the  intima.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  severe  lesions,  which  have  caused  the  destruction 
of  cells  in'  the  musculo-elastic  layer  and  also  in  the  hyperplastic 
layer  of  the  intima,  have  a  more  extensive  reaction  in  the  subendo¬ 
thelial  layer  in  producing  localised  nodular  thickenings  which  are 
permanent  and  indistinguishable  from  endarteritis  nodosa.  In  them, 
however,  the  products  of  degeneration  are  not  readily  absorbed, 
so  that  these  early  thickenings  of  “  endarteritis  ”  always  have  fat 
and  debris  in  their  deepest  portion.  Such  areas  have  all  the  characters 
of  chronic  endarteritis  with  early  atheroma,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  process  cannot  go  on  to  atheromatous  ulceration. 

It  is  evident,  from  our  finding,  that  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  determine  the  process  of  development  of  an  atheromatous  area 
after  it  was  fully  established.  From  our  observations  and  those 
of  others  it  is  seen  that  an  atheromatous  process  may  be  a  degener¬ 
ative  lesion  from  the  very  beginning,  with  more  or  less  proliferative 
reaction  above  it.  On  the  other  hand,  Jores  and  others  have 
determined  that  the  primary  intimal  hyperplasia  may  be  followed 
by  fatty  and  other  degenerations.  We  are  not  familiar  with  any 
definite  points  by  which  a  well-developed  atheromatous  process  may 
be  recognised  as  coming  from  one  or  other  process. 

In  general,  the  situation  of  the  fatty  streaks  about  the  intercostal 
vessels  is  the  same  as  the  nodular  endarteritis.  Each  is  commonly 
found  distributed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  descending  aorta. 
The  thickening  of  the  actual  mouths  of  the  intercostal  vessels  is  a 
process  which  not  infrequently  has  the  condition  of  fatty  streaks  of 
the  intima  as  a  forerunner.  In  such  cases  the  nodular  endarteritis 
is  a  secondary  result  of  an  irritative  process. 

It  is  evident  from  these  observations  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
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between  acute  infective  diseases  and  progressive  lesions  in  the  intima 
of  the  larger  arteries.  These  lesions,  though  apparently  of  little 
account  at  the  beginning,  may  become  autochthonous  and  develop  into 
definite  nodular  endarteritis  with  atheroma.  Thus  even  when  the 
initial  factors  leading  to  the  fatty  streaks  are  removed  a  vicious 
process  is  established  which  may  lead  to  a  nodular  arterio-sclerosis 
or  atheromatous  ulceration. 

We  have  found  no  evidence  that  before  the  development  of  the 
fatty  streaks  of  the  aorta  a  degenerative  or  other  condition  in  the 
media  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  intima  ; 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  production  of  tissue  in  the 
intima  is  the  result  of  a  direct  irritation  of  that  tissue  by  the  presence 
of  infection  or  toxins  or  of  the  stimulation  by  the  products  of  a  primary 
degeneration  in  that  layer. 
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an  increased  "blood  pressure  existed  in  all. 


It  is  not  a t .  al  1  ole ar  t o  y/h#  t  e x ten t  th e 

t  o  d  e oner  a  v  x  oa  .  -  c.  s..~  cut  os  is  in  cue 

Hood  pressure  was  increased  when  the  external 
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oarotid  and  external  jugular  were  united,  bith 
the  free  abastomosis  which  exists  (yarding 
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ous  channels  of  the  neon,  it  is  possible  that 
an  increase  of  pressure  exists  for  only  a  short 
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period  after  the  successful  nast omosis . 
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It  is  further  to  he  pointed  out  that 
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various  observers  have  recorded  that  eer iodic 
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and  intermittently  increased  blood  pressure 
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have  unite /different  effect  neon  the  blood 
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vessels  than  a  constant  and  con  tin  ous  one. 


ihe  periodically  increased  pressure  is  found 
commonly  in  man,  and  if  we  may  draw  any  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  finding  of  occupation  scle¬ 
rosis  fright  radial  sclerosis  in  the  blacxsmith, 
femoral  sclerosis  in  the  policeman) ,  it  is 
that  the  periodic  increase  of  pressure  leads 
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to  degenerations  and 

arteries . 


P i nail y ,  b ut  of  p r Binary  i mp o r t an e e , 
the  results  of  observations  on  veins  oan  not 
be  utilised  in  drawing  conclusions  about 
arteries,  as  has  been  done  by  .levin  and 


rkin. 


Oscar  idiots. 
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ARTERIOSCLEROSIS  HE)  ITS  REL  ATI  OH 
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TO  CHARGES  III  THE  MRDI X  OF  ARTERIES. 


The  group  of  diseases  of  the  arterial  * 
walls  comprised  under  the  general  terns  of 
atheroma  and  arterio-sclerosis  is  still  some¬ 


what  ill-defined,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount 


of  pathological  and 
has  Leen  devoted  to 


experimental  work  which 
its  study.  An  interest¬ 


ing  review  of  this  subject,  based  upon 
personal  observations  as  well  as  up  on  a  study 
of  the  literature,  is  given  in  a  monograph  by 


Dr .  Oskar  Kl o t z , 1  of  wh i o h  we  hav e  received  a 
copy.  He  commences  by  stating  that  it  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  this  disease,  instead 


of  being  generalized,  may  be  localised  to  the 
arteries  of  one  particular  organ,  that  it  may 
involve  one  particular  type  of  artery  only,  and 
'that  it  may  be  limited  to  one  or  other  zone  of 
the  arterial  coat. 
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He  maintains  that  the  recent  study  of  Jores 

•A  ,  •  I 

and  others  have  established  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  classification  of  the  intimal 
changes,  but  that  the  lesions  of  the  media 
are  more  obscure,  so  that  there  is  still 
much  confusion  both  as  to  their  nature  and 
mode  of  development  and  as  to  their  relation 
ship  to  the  intimal  changes.  In  opposition 
to  the  views  of  Jores,  who  maintains  that 
arterio-sclerosis  is  essentially  an  intimal 
disease.  Dr.  Klots  includes  under  this  term 
any  change  in  any  of  the  three  coats  of  the 
artery  which  leads  to  a  thickening  or  hard¬ 
ening  of  the  vessel  wall.  These  changes 
he  classifies  into  productive  and  degenera¬ 
tive,  an  d  f urt  h e r  sub  d  i v  i  de  s  ac  c  o r d  in  g  t  o 
the  nature  of  the  resulting  lesions  in  the 
vessels.  He  admits  that,  employed  in  this 
manner,  the  term  arterio- sclerosis  becomes 
generic  and  not  specific,  and  requires  a 
qualifying  adjective  to  distinguish  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  special  forms. 
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The  term  atheroma  has  "been  variously  used 

* 

"by  different  authors;  for  Dr.  Klotz  it  is 
a  degenerative  change  followed  hy  calcifi- 
cation  beginning  it,  and  usually  confined 
to,  the  intima.  It  may  advance  into  the 
media,  "but  seldom,  if  ever,  originates 
primarily  in  this  coat.  He  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  review  of  the  histology  of  arteries 
and  of  the  functions  of  the  media,  and  em¬ 
phasises  the  facts  that  this  coat  is  the 
mainstay  of  an  artery,  and  that  upon  its 
integrity  depends  the  resisting  power 
against  intra-vascular  pressure.  Dr.  Klotz 
differentiates  medial  arterio-sclerotic  pro¬ 
cesses  from  other  conditions  leading  to  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  arteries,  and  he  divides  them 
tentatively  into  productive  and  degenerative 
varieties.  Certain  forms  he  regards  as 
meriting  special  recognition,  one  being 
syphilitic  mesaortitis,  which  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  both  by  its  macro  sc  op i cal  and  histol- 
ical  characteristics;  a  second  being 
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Moenckeberg’s  arterio-scler osis ,  which  is, 
a  degenerative  condition  of  the  media  of  the 
peripheral  arteries  following  upon  inter¬ 
mittent  arterial  overstrain.  The  principal 
factors  causing  disease  of  the  media  are  in¬ 
fections,  poisons,  work,  and  old  age.  The 
effect  of  any.  of  these  depends  upon  the  his¬ 
tological  structure  of  the  artery  affected 
and  upon  its  function.  The  same  agent  may 
give  rise  to  several  kinds  of  arterio-sclero- 
tic  processes,  hut  it  must  ho  remembered  that 
the  presence  of  disease  in  one  system  of 
vessels  must'  not  he  taken  as  indicating  di¬ 
sease  in  another  arterial  system,  and  that 
medial  sclerosis  is  often  present  without 
intimal  sclerosis  in  the  same  vessel,  hr. 
Klotz  shows  that  aneurysms  are  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  diseases  of  the  media  of 
arteries,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  aneurysm 
is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  medial 
disease-  e.  g. ,  syphilis  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  production  of  chronic 
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mesarteritis  and  aneurysm  of  the  aorta, 
while  medial  weakening  from  causes  other 
than  syphilis  are  more  frequently  as¬ 
sociated  with  aneurysms  of  the  peripheral 
arteries.  Dr.  Klotz’s  works  upon  the 
genesis  of  arterial  disease  is  well  known, 
and  we  welcome  this  review  of  the  subject 
of  diseases  of  the  middle  coat  as  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  scientific  study  of 
medicine. 


I.  Arterio-sclerosis ,  Diseases  of  the 
Media  and  their  relation  fo  Aneurysm.  By 
Oskar  Klotz,  H.B.  Tor.,  LI.D.  Q.M.  McGill. 
Publications  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Medical  School,  1911. 
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Clipless  Fastener  Machines 
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Fasten  Without  Fasteners 

